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.PREFACE. 



PERHAPS the true animus of this story cannot 
be better explained than in the musings of John 
Eidd, hero of the famous romance, " Lorna Doone," 
during his first visit to London, some two hundred 
years ago — at any rate, as far as the land is concerned 
— as follows : " Now, while I was walking daily in 
and out great crowds of men (few of whom had any 
freedom from the cares of money, and many of 
whom were even morbid with a worse pest, called 
* polities'), I could not quit of thinking how we jostle 
one another. God has made the earth quite large, 
with a spread of land enough for all to live on with- 
out fighting. Also a mighty spread of water, laying 
hands on sand and cliff with a solemn voice in storm 
time; and in the gentle weather moving men to 
thoughts of equity. This, as well, is full of food ; 
being two thirds of the world, and reserve for de- 
vouring knowledge, by the time the sons of men 
have fed away the dry land. Yet before the land 
itself has acknowledged touch of man upon one in a 
hundred acres, and before one mile in ten thousand 
of the exhaustless ocean has ever felt the plunge of 
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hook, or combing of the haul-nets, lo, we crawl in 
flocks together upon the hot ground that stings us, 
even as the black grubs crowd upon the harried 
nettle I Surely we are too much given to follow the 
tracks of each other." 

If this just criticism of the overcrowding of a 
favored city were true, so long ago, how much more 
is it true of the densely populated cities and larger 
towns of our day, both in the Old World and the 
Kew? 

This story is largely a story of fact, and the writer 
hopes that it will show that educated, refined, and 
religious people may overcome the dangers and difii- 
culties of frontier life,- serve God, help themselves, 
and their fellow- men, as well as those who have had 
fewer advantages. 

Since the writer is a resident of Dakota, the de- 
scriptions of the country and all that pertains to it 
may be considered reliable. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The troublesome statement — Office tyranny— P. ft Q. R. R. Co.*b 
office — Clerks — Harry Noble's submission — Harry Noble — Peter 
Bigman. 



f< 11 1 R. BIGMAN wishes to see you, Mr. Noble." 

IlI " I will take this statement to him in a mo- 
ment." Harry Noble bent over the difficult state- 
ment with a perplexed but determined look on his 
face. 

" Mr. Bigman desires you to report at his desk im- 
mediately with that statement." It was the office 
boy again. 

" Tell him I'll be there with it in five minutes," 
Harry Noble replied, looking still more anxious and 
perplexed, and rapidly putting more figures down 
upon a large square piece of paper, ruled by blue 
lines into small squares. 

In less than five minutes he left his desk and 
walked slowly down the long room, with his head 
down, examining the paper as he walked to the desk 
of the head clerk. He held out the statement slowly, 
and it seemed reluctantly, to him. Mr. Bigman 
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readied out for it quickly and impatiently, scanned 
it closely for a few moments, with a scowl on his 
face ; then handed it back with a sneer, saying, 

" This statement is all wrong, Mr. Noble." 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; but I followed your 
directions as nearly as I could," Harry Noble re- 
plied, flushing. 

" Impossible ! I never told you to make out a 
statement like that." 

" I did the best I could, sir," Harry replied, 
straightening up, and his eyes beginning to flash; 
" the directions were not very clear, and — " 

" The directions were not clear, eh ! " exclaimed 
Mr. Bigman, getting very red in the face, seizing a 
small ruler, and beginning to slap the green-covered 
desk impatiently with it. He was very angry, for he 
greatly prided himself upon giving clear directions 
about work which he ordered done. 

" No, sir ; they were not clear to me, so I consulted 
one of the older clerks, and I made out the statement 
according to your directions, as we understood 
them." 

" Asked one of the other clerks ! Wliy did you 
not ask me ? " He slapped the green cloth until the 
dust flew. 

"You had stepped out of the room, and as you 
said you were in a hurry for the statement, I thought 
you would not object to my consulting a clerk who 
is more familiar with these statements than I am." 
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Mr. Bigman gave a grunt, and muttered sometliing 
like a suppressed oath. Suddenly straightening him- 
self up he said, in a kind of low growl, " Go and 
bring me those directions, and I will see if I can get 
tliem through your thick head." 

*' Sir ! " exclaimed Harry ; his fingers twitched 
convulsively, and he set his teeth firmly together ; 
the eyes of the two men met; 'and it was evident in 
that glance that Peter Bigman hated Harry and was 
using his petty authority to insult him. You could 
see, too, that Harry Noble disliked Peter Bigman, 
and that nothing would have done him more good 
than to have picked up his puny form in his stalwart 
arms and dropped him out of one of the fine win- 
dows of the handsome brown stone building upon the 
pavement below. Harry eyed his antagonist a mo- 
ment, then his discretion got the better of his feel- 
ings, as the thought of the loved ones at home de- 
pendent upon him arose in his mind. He turned 
upon his heel, went to his desk, returned with the 
written directions, and listened with enforced pa- 
tience while his superior officer gave him instructions 
differing materially from them. In conclusion Peter 
Bigman said, with great assumed dignity: "Mr. 
Noble, you will work at this statement until it is 
complete ; I promised to send it on the next train." 
(That was a lie.) 

" But I cannot finish it until seven o'clock this 
evening." 
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" I can't lielp it, the statement must go on the next 
train." 

" But I promised to take mother and the girls to a 
sociable this evening, and I cannot go if I am re- 
quired to finish this statement." 

" Business before pleasure ; it must go on the next 
train." 

Peter Bigman inwardly gloated at being able to 
disappoint Harry Noble. 

Harry knew that the business did not require the 
statement to go on the next train, and that Peter 
Bigman was only venting his petty spite on him. 
He lost all control of himself and exclaimed, ex- 
citedly : " I wont finish it ; I'll work until ofiice hours 
are over, then I'll go home." 

" Very well, sir ! " replied Mr. Bigman, coldly. " If 
the statement is not finished to-night, you must take 
the consequences." 

It was in the freight department of the great 
P. & Q. E. K. Co., in their grand brown stone build- 
ing on one of the down-town street in the great city 
of New York; likely to be the great financial center 
of the world. The freight department occupied a 
noble room, high and wide, light and airy ; it was 
beautifully frescoed. At the end of the room, facing 
the entrance, was the black walnut desk of the head 
clerk, behind which he sat exercising a willful and 
unpopular authority. Upon the desk were two 
large, square, massive, cut-glass inkstands, one for 
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black and the other for red ink ; a mucilage bottle ; 
a pen-rack, and a sponge pen-wiper. Many papers 
were strewn over it in confusion, some large, some 
small ; some very long, others very short ; some with 
many ruled lines in red and blue ink on them, others 
with a line or two of writing on them, and a great 
deal of blank paper; forms of the company, which 
the officers did not consider it a willful waste to send 
out daily with but so little writing on. Yet mana- 
gers of great corporations, generally, claim to be 
great economists. Down each side of the room was 
ranged a row of double high desks, allowing a clerk to 
work on each side, facing each other. A high stool 
was provided for each clerk, but generally, they pre- 
ferred to stand while working. Some of the clerks 
were gray-headed men, some middle aged, and others 
in the bloom of youth. Judging from their coats they 
seemed to be a poverty-stricken set indeed; for a 
sorrier ieoUection of old-fashioned, glossy, dirty, ink- 
spotted coats could scarcely be found on any set of 
men outside of an office. That oldish man, near the 
window, wears a black, long-tailed, old-fashioned 
frock coat, glossy with usage. This young snob, with 
his hair parted in the middle, dainty, curled, and per- 
fumed mustache, red necktie, with crescent gold pin, 
set with rubies and sapphires, wears a black and 
white striped calico coat, too small and too short for 
him ; too short in the sleeves, creased, wrinkled, torn, 
the front and sleeves badly marked with ink spots. 
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for he uses it as a pen-wiper. But these are only 
their office coats. If you were to meet these same 
clerks on ^roadway after office hours they would be 
decently, and some of them quite elegantly, dressed. 

Harry Noble returned to his desk and began to 
make out a new report in a great passion. But after 
awhile he began to cool. Ho thought of the loved 
ones at home; of the great inconvenience and per- 
haps suffering to which they would be put if he lost 
his place. At length he decided, with a great gulp 
in his throat, to swallow his righteous wrath at the 
petty tyranny of Peter Bigman, and to finish the 
statement that night. Then he went to the desk of a 
clerk who passed the house where he lived on his 
way home, and told him to tell his mother that he 
could not go to the sociable because he was detained 
in the office by business. 

" Blamed shame ! " said the clerk in a whisper ; " I'll 
bet its some more of Peter Bigman's confounded 
meanness. *Put a beggar on horseback.' " 

When the hands on the big round clock at the end 
of the room, over the head clerk's desk, pointed to 
five o'clock, the clerks put the books, big and little, 
into the great vault on the side of the room, put the 
statements, reports, and papers they were working at 
into their desks, went to the long row of hooks at 
the end of the room, took down their coats and hats, 
hung up their office coats, and singly and in groups 
left the room; all but the head clerk and Harry 
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Noble. Harry was working hard at tlie statement, 
and the head clerk was apparently busily writing at 
his desk, but a few minutes after the other clerks had 
gone he quit writing and walked toward tlie door; 
as he reached Harry's desk, Harry, without looking 
up, said : " I will finish the statement, sir." 

" Very well, sir ; when it is finished put it in an 
envelope, direct it to its destination, and put it in the 
K. K S. box, so that it will go out on the next train." 

With these parting directions, and a look of low 
triumph in his eye, he left Harry alone, hot, indignant, 
disappointed. 

Harry Noble was a fine young fellow, six feet two 
inclies high in his boots. He was straight and thin, 
but lithe, quick, and graceful in all his movements ; 
light brown hair, tawny Dundreary whiskers and 
mustache ; eyes — blue, clear, and candid ; when in a 
merry mood, laughing eyes ; when angry, quick and 
flashing; Soman nose, pleasant mouth, and hand^ 
some big, white teeth. Harry's habits and morals 
were good, for he had good home-training and he was 
a member of the Church. A noble, manly, independ- 
ent fellow was Harry; rather hasty sometimes and 
impulsive, but good hearted and generous; apt to 
speak an angry word, give an angry look, or even do 
an angry deed, but equally quick was he to forgive 
injuries done him, imputing the same generous mo- 
tives to the heart of the offender which existed in his 
own. He was a friendly fellow and consequently had 
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many friends. He loved justice and hated lying, 
sycophancy, and underhand work of all kinds. 

Peter Bigman had sprung from very humble par- 
ents, but he was ambitious, and had a strong will ; 
he had worked himself up from the place of office 
boy to his present position, which had always been the 
goal of his ambition. By close attention to his work 
and his long connection with the office he had mastered 
the routine of the business, and made himself necessary 
to his superiors. Combined with his industry was his 
sycophancy, for although he was a member of • the 
Church, yet he would stoop to do any work, no matter 
how mean, crooked, or dishonest ; not exactly dis- 
honest in the eyes of the law, for officials of corpora- 
tions avoid that ; but some of them are adepts at 
tip-toeing the line which divides honesty and honor 
from dishonesty and dishonor. So when his superi- 
ors found him an industrious tool, they used him, and 
when the proper time came he demanded his price — 
which was promotion. He received it, for although 
a man generally despises his tool, yet policy demands 
the price of service. Outwardly, to the world and to 
the Church, he was a man of good habits and good 
morals, and he was known to have some good quali- 
ties, for he was good to his father and mother. But 
he was considered conceited and egotistical, and had 
not many real friends outside of Ins own family. He 
was a man of medium height; thin black hair and 
black eyes, black side whiskers, small nose, large 
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mouth and small chin ; there was generally a scowl 
on his face, but when interest and inclination required 
it, he could be very pleasant. He had a cold and 
clammy hand. He was arbitrary and exacting with 
his subordinates ; never praised tliem, and never dis- 
played his displeasure by open words, but by dark 
looks, scowls, and occasionally by innuendo ; he might 
be expected to attack from the rear, but never in 
front. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Harry Noble's home in Jersey City — James Noble — Mrs. Noble — 
Minnie Noble — Grace Constant — Nathan Constant — The sealed let- 
ter and dying request — A pleasant evening after disappointment. 

IT was eight o'clock tliat pvening when Harry 
Noble crossed the Pennsylvania Eailroad ferry to 
his home in Jersey City. It was nearly nine o'clock 
when he reached home. 

Mrs. Noble rented part of a three-story brick house 
in the suburbs of tlie city ; one of the houses in one 
of those long blocks so frequent in Jersey City. 

He opened the door with his dead latch-key, and 
walked up stairs to the cheaply but tastily and com- 
fortably furnislied sitting-room. There were three 
ladies in the room, reading and sewing — his mother, 
sister Minnie, and Mrs. Noble's ward, Grace Con- 
stant. The mother looked anxious, the young ladies 
looked vexed. 

" I am sorry, Harry dear, that your work detained 
you so late at the office," said his mother, in a low, 
sympathetic voice. 

"Some of that hateful Peter Bigman's doings, I 
have no doubt," said Minnie, plying her needle with 
extreme rapidity. 
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" You may be sure of that," said Harry, languidly, 
sitting down. 

" Don't sit down, Harry," said Grace Constant, 
rising ; " we Lave kept your tea waiting for you, come 
out into the dining-room, poor, tired boy ! " 

Harry arose and went out of the room with her. 

Grace and Harry had been raised together, and 
treated each other with brotherly and sisterly famil- 
iarity. 

" Do you notice how thin and dispirited Harry is 
getting of late?" said Mrs. Noble, after they had left 
the room. 

" Yes, mother," Minnie replied ; " what can be the 
matter with him ? " 

" I am, afraid that the confinement of the oiRce 
and the petty persecutions of Peter Bigman are in- 
juring his health," said his mother, sorrowfully. 

" It does seem as though a great tall, strong, manly 
fellow like Harry ought to have some different work 
to do than sitting on a higli stool at a desk and 
writing and figuring all day. He seems awfully 
out of place, to me," said Minnie, quickly and indig- 
nantly. 

" To me, too ; but the poor boy can get nothing 
else to do ; he has tried and tried. He never com- 
plains, but I can see that his mental sufferings are 
great. I wish I could help him, but women seem so 
helpless sometimes ; but I am thinking and- studying 
all the time to try and get him into something more 
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congenial, both to his mind and body ; if James, my 
dear Imsband, were living, it would be different." 

James Noble had been a prosperous merchant in 
the China trade, respected, loved, and honored by all 
who knew him in business, society, and Church. His 
family had lived elegantly, even luxnriously, for he 
was very rich, and loved to give them every comfort 
and luxury that money could purchase, being satisfied 
in his mind that his wife would not allow luxury to 
run into prodigality in his family. 

A fellow-merchant, and old friend, becoming in- 
volved in his business, persuaded James Noble to 
indorse his notes for a large sum, thinking that if he 
could thus tide over a certain period of time, that cer- 
tain enterprises of his would turn out profitably ; but 
a panic occurring scon afterward, his friend failed, 
and James Noble was obliged to pay the notes ; this, 
together with large losses in his own business, soon 
drove him into bankruptcy, and his family from a 
luxurious home to a very modest one. But the hard- 
est blow came afterward, for before his estate was 
fully settled up he had a stroke of apoplexy, which 
carried him quickly to his long home. 

A friend had procured Harry a. situation in the 
railroad company's office at sixty dollars per month ; 
this, with a small annuity received by the ward, quar- 
terly, and a little that they could earn by fancy needle- 
work, constituted the income of the family. Her 
husband's creditors had kindly given her a few hun- 
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dred dollars from the wreck of his estate ; this money 
Mrs. Noble had prudently put aside for any unex- 
pected emergency which might arise. Margaret 
Noble was a born lady — lady-like in her feelings and 
actions. She was well educated and accomplished. 
She was about medium height, of well rounded fig- 
ure, rather slow in her movements, but exceeduigly 
graceful. Her hair was black, wavy, and slightly 
sprinkled witli gray; she wore it brushed down on 
her forehead and on the sides of her face, and drawn 
back and rolled up in a great coil on the back of her 
head, like Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes in her pictures. 
She sometimes wore dainty little lace caps, trimmed 
with just a shadow of light pink or lavender ribbon, 
which were very becoming. Her eyes were hazel, 
with a soft, genial, thoughtful look ; her nose aqui- 
line ; there was always the suspicion of a smile about 
her pleasant mouth ; Jier teeth were good, her chin 
perfect, her complexion a clear olive. She had great 
self-poise, that wonderful equanimity which is seldom 
seen, which is the result of naturally lady-like feelings, 
a cultured miiid, subdued passions, and a strong will, 
and which cannot be successfully imitated or assumed. 
She always seemed the same thoughtful, genial, kind- 
hearted, sensible lady, mother, and warm friend. 
Her children loved her dearly, and she had hosts of 
admiring and loving friends. 

Minnie Noble was her mother's daughter, almost 
an exact counterpart of her mother, excepting that 
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slie had a very lively temperament, and was quick to 
retort ; but for a young lady of twenty-one she liad a 
remarkably well-balanced mind, at the same time she 
was fond of fun and amusements. She was exceed- 
ingly popular with lier young companions. She had 
dark brown hair, hazel eyes, nose a trifle short and a 
little turned up, sweet red lips, a pretty chin, beautiful 
pearly white teeth, a clear and rather dark complexion. 

Grace Constant was a rather stately young lady, a 
trifle tall, figure well rounded and graceful, light 
brown hair, large dark blue, liquid eyes — ^gentle eyes, 
until aroused, then firm and decided, as though they 
were the windows of a firm mind, backed by a strong 
will — rather large but well-shaped nose; mouth a tri- 
fle large, but with beautifully curved red lips ; beau- 
tiful, strong, white teeth ; chin of good size, and 
pretty ears ; her complexion was a creamy white, 
tinted with an evanescent pink, beneath which could 
be seen the sapphire veins. She was very agreeable 
and amiable, but there was withal a natural dignity 
about her which made her rather slow in making 
friends, but once made, she kept them, for they soon 
became acquainted with the nobility of her character 
and the sweetness of her disposition, esteemed her 
highly and loved her deeply. 

When Grace was about nine years old James Noble 
had received an urgent message from her father, 
Nathan Constant, requesting him to call upon him 
at his earliest convenience. Mr. Constant was an 
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esteemed friend of Mr. Noble's, and he made haste to 
comply with his request ; arrived at his house he was 
shocked to find him in very ill health. 

" I was not aware you were so sick ! " he exclaimed. 

Mr. Constant was sitting in an easy chair, dressed 
in wrapper and slippers. He replied, in a low voice, 
''I was taken rather suddenly, and the doctore say 
that I can't last many weeks." 

Mr. Noble tried to cheer up his old friend, telling 
him that the doctors were often mistaken ; but it 
was of no use. 

*' I have sent for you, James," he said, bracing him- 
self up and speaking in a louder and firmer voice, " to 
make a request of you which will probably be my 
la^t." 

James Noble assured him that he would be glad to 
comply with his wishes to the fullest extent of his 
ability. 

*' I shall tax your friendship to the fullest extent, 
James," he said. 

" Do so." 

" My dear friend, you are aware that I am a wid- 
ower, and have been so for the last three years. I 
have but one child, my darling Grace ! It is her wel- 
fare, after I am gone, that hangs heavily upon my 
heart. I have no near relative with whom I would 
willingly trust her future, and among my many 
friecds, I know of none but you and your admirable 
wife in whose cliarge I .care to lea^'c her ; she is now 
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nine years old ; will you take her ? will you become 
lier guardian ? " 

** We will, slie is a sweet child ; we will do our best 
for the welfare of your child." 

" You have taken a load off my mind and heart," 
said Mr. Constant, seizing his hand. 

" I will leave Grace an annuity of four hundred 
dollars per annum, which will be paid quarterly," con- 
tinued Mr. Constant, " until she is twenty-one ; when 
she arrives at that age, you will please give her this 
letter." He opened a small drawer in a secretary 
which was near him, and took therefrom a small 
white letter, sealed with red sealing-wax, and handed 
it to Mr. Noble. " Should your wife survive you, 
please leave it in her care to be handed to Grace on 
her twenty-first birthday." 

" I will guard this sacredly," said Mr. Noble, as he 
received the letter and buttoned it up in his breast 
pocket. 

" James, you will please not tell Grace of the ex- 
istence of this letter unless she is likely to marry. 
If she wishes to marry, tell her that it was the 
dying request of her father that she will not marry 
until she reads the letter on her twenty-first birth- 
day." 

"Your message shall be delivered to her in dne 
season." 

"You will narrate this much of this interview to 
your wife." 
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" I will" 

" Now put your head close to me, for I wish to 
speak very low so that by no possibility can I be 
overheard, for I wisli to tell you a very important 
secret." 

Mr. Noble put his head close to the sick man, who 
whispered something in his ear. 

" Is it possible ! " cried Mr. Noble, starting up quite 
excited ; " I never dreamed it." 

" I will tell you more about it." 

Mr. Noble put his head down again, and Mr. Con- 
stant talked quite a long time, Mr. Noble making sur- 
prised comments occasionally. 

'* You are not to tell this to your wife unless you 
should die before she does." 

" Certainly not." 

It transpired afterward that James Noble died sud- 
denly of apoplexy, and could not tell his wife. 

After this conversation was over Mr. Noble took 
his departure, trying once more, before he left, to 
rally the spirits of his friend. He and his wife called 
upon him frequently afterward, and received many 
expressions of gratitude from him for promising to 
take charge of Grace. In a few weeks he died. 

When Harry and Grace returned from the dining- 
room Harry looked rested and more cheerful ; he 
took the "Evening Telegram " out of his pocket and 
began to read aloud the evening news, while the 
ladies sewed. 
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" I wonder who will be at the sociable to-night," 
said Minnie, when he had ceased reading. 

" O, all the girls and fellows of our set," said Har- 
ry, impatiently. 

*' It's too provoking that we could not go." 

"Minnie dear," said Mrs. Noble, gently, but re- 
provingly, " why did you speak of the sociable again 
when we had almost forgotten it." 

" Well, I only want to say one thing more about it, 
and then I will hold my peace, and that is, that I 
would just like to give Peter Bigman a piece of my 
mind." 

" Suppose we have a little sociable of our own," 
said Mrs. Noble. " Grace dear, wont you sing some- 
thing for us ? " 

" Sliall be delighted," she said, smiling. " Hairy, if 
this is to be a sociable, you should escort me to the 
piano." 

" It will afford me the greatest pleasure," arising 
smilingly, offering her his arm, and escorting her to a 
small piano on the other side of the room. 

"What shall I sing?" 

" O, any thing," said Minnie. 

" Wait a moment," said Harry, looking over the 
music ; " there, sing that." 

" Annie Laurie ! " said Grace ; " that's so old." 

" None of the new pieces are as good as that," said 
Harry. 

He leaned toward her while she sang. This young 
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man and this young woman had been raised together 
with the freedom and intimacy of brother and sister, 
but if it was only brotherly love now beaming from 
his handsome blue eyes, it was strong brotherly love 
indeed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The sociable— Peter Bigman and Grace Constant — At the Academy 
of Design — Peter Bigman's proposal and rejection. 

A YOUNG man and a maiden, brought up in the 
same family from childhood, with all the freedom 
of brother and sister, must retain many of the same 
familiar ways toward each other when he becomes a 
man and she a woman, unless a* stronger, acknowl- 
edged passion intervenes. Should one possess such a 
passion and not the other, and be able to conceal it, 
then the same familiarity may continue ; but how 
hard to conceal it ! 

Harry had always loved Grace, but when he was 
younger he supposed it the same feeling which he 
felt toward his sister Minnie, if, indeed, boy-like, he 
thought of it at all ; but when he becan^^a man it 
dawned slowly upon his mind that there was a 
marked difference between a brotherly love and that 
other love which brings mates together. He dis- 
covered it when other young men began to pay at- 
tention to Grace ; he was not willing in his heart that 
others should bask in her smiles and win her love ; 
had he known that her heart was his, they might pay 
homage to her ; but Grace still treated him with the 
same sisterly familiarity, and was amiable and friend- 
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ly to all ber admirers. Had Harry been in a position 
to marry ber, or bad be tbe prospect of doing so in a 
reasonable time, be would have declared his love; 
but be made up bis mind that be would never tell 
ber until be could take ber to a comfortable home. 

Tlie sociable to which Harry and all tbe family 
were going, but were prevented by Peter Bigman's 
perversity, was one of a series occurring every fort- 
nigbt. At tbe time for tbe next one tbe fates were 
more propitious, and tliey were all in attendance. It 
happened that this sociable, was held at the house of 
a friend of Peter Bigman's, who had persuaded Peter 
to attend. Peter was not sociable, and did not enjoy 
occasions of the kind much; there was not oppor- 
tunity enough for him to shine, and so egotistical was 
be that he never enjoyed himself much where he 
could not be a central figure, and have others bow to 
what he esteemed bis superior merits. This vein of 
egotism was spread very evenly all through his ca- 
reer, anoeven bis religion had a strong impress of it. 
He was truly religious at times ; you could not doubt 
it at those times if you closely observed him, but tbe 
geneml character of his religious life bore the impress 
of ambitions egotism. His outward life was blame- 
less, tliat is, as far as bis brethren in the church 
knew ; tliey were generally working people and could 
not be expected to know tlie inside workings of the 
office of a great railroad corporation ; and then bis 
fatlier and mother were staid old members of the 
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church. Peter Bigman loved music, he had a good 
voice, and was fond of singing. At the sociable he 
subsided into a corner very quickly after being intro- 
duced to the happy and lively company of assembled 
friends, and was a burden on the mind of his host all 
the evening, in his efifort to entertain him. Toward 
the close of the evening Grace Constant was invited 
to sing ; she sang a Scotch song very sweetly ; she was 
a good singer, as might be seen from the attention 
with which her song was listened to. Peter Bigman, 
who had been listless before, listened to her wiuh rapt 
attention, and joined heartily in the applause with 
which the song was received. Some one aaked for a 
popular duet. 

" I cannot sing it alone," said Grace, turning over 
the music, and smiling. 

" I happen to know it and will help you sing it," 
said Peter Bigman, arising and going to the piano, 
much to the surprise of his host, as well as relief. 

Now Grace had never met Peter Bigman before, 
and did not like him because lie treated Harry so badly, 
but she was constrained by common politeness to sing 
the duet with him ; they rendered it very finely, and 
it was loudly applauded. 

Peter then asked Grace to join him in singing a 
favorite duet of his, which request was seconded by 
the company, and she complied. After they were 
through singing he escorted her to a seat, and 
hovered about iier all the evening, greatly to Harry's 
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indignation, whose bright blue eyes fairly blazed at 
times. 

It was not until near the close of the evening that 
Peter Bigman discovered that Grace Constant was 
Mrs. Noble's ward, and then he attempted to make 
himself very gracious to tliat lady. 

Minnie fairly boiled inwardly, as she listened to 
him. 

At the close of the evening lie asked permission of 
Mrs. Noble to call upon the family, wliich request 
politeness constrained Mrs. Noble to grant. 

" The hateful thing ! " said Minnie, when they 
reached home; " how dare he come and pretend to be 
so nice to us, when he treats Harry so horridly ! " 

"Why did you allow him to call here, auntie ? " 
said Grace; she always called Mrs. Noble auntie. 

" My dear," Mrs. Noble replied, " I thought it best 
to be civil with him on Harry's account." 

"Well! he will not receive much civility from 
me," said Minnie, tossing her head, with red cheeks 
and flashing eyes. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Noble, with a mildly dignified 
air and a reproving tone of voice, " I have ever 
made it my pleasure to treat all my guests with hos- 
pitality, be they high or low, rich or poor, friends 
or enemies, and I have failed in my efforts if I have 
not succeeded in teaching my children the same 
duty." 

" But you are such a dear good mother ? " said Minnie, 
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in a subdued tone, leaning over tlio back of her chair 
and kissing her; " certainly we will be civil to him if 
you say so, and hospitality demands it, but I feel 
more like treating him like I heard an Irish woman 
in the alley the other day threaten to treat her daugli- 
ter's beau, whom she did not like. ^ Och ! ye durty 
baste, if I iver catch yez in me house comin till see 
me Biddy agin, I'll toss a bucket of hot water down 
the back of yez ! ' " 

They all laughed at this speech, and Minnie's imi- 
tation of the Irish woman's wrath, and good nature 
was restored. 

" I must remind you, my dears, that kindness to one 
who is not friendly to us is not only hospitality, for 
even the Arabs do that, but it is one of the highest 
types of Christianity : ' If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him drink.' It is one of the 
hardest things to learn in the Christian economy, but 
a Christian does learn it." 

Mrs. Noble taught her children so lovingly and ten- 
derly that they loved to listen to her. 

When Peter Bigman called he was pleasantly re- 
ceived and sociably entertained by the whole family, 
but although he was civil to the other members of 
the family, he devoted most of his time to Grace, 
and kept her at the p19.no during the greater part 
of his call. Harry's hospitality and Christianity 
were tested to the utmost, but he succeeded in main- 
taining control of his feelings. 
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" I hope he wont repeat the dose soon," said 
Harry, after he liad gone, " I couldn't stand it very 
often." 

But lie did call again soon, and, as before, monop- 
olized Grace at the piano the greater part of the 
time. 

" How long is this to last, motlier ? " asked Harry, 
after he had gone the second time ; " is Bigman to 
be allowed to come here as often as he pleases and 
monopolize Grace ? " 

" Perhaps Grace likes to be monopolized," looking 
toward Grace, smihngly. 

Harry cast a surprised and suspicious look at her. 
It was evident from the annoyed and indignant 
glance with whicli she answered the question that 
the Bigman monopoly was not agreeable. Peter Big- 
man frequently called after that, but Grace was sel- 
dom visible ; his manner was then moody and gloomy, 
and his company not pleasant. When she did ap- 
pear, with line tact she managed that he should not 
monopolize her at tlie piano ; failing in that, his nat- 
ural gloom settled upon him, and he even scowled at 
her once or twice, as though she had done him an 
injury. After the sociable, for sometime, Harry 
had a pleasant time in the office. Instead of making 
his w^ork as disagreeable as possible to him, Peter 
Bigman was exceedingly gracious to him, made his 
work as light as possible ; called him to his desk on 
slight pretexts and chatted with him ; made him his 
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confidant in oflSce gossip — for there is always a great 
deal of gossip about an office as to changes, promo- 
tions, official blunders, as to whether this or that offi- 
cial is in favor at head-quarters, and so forth — arranged 
it so that his work was done an hour earlier than 
usual, then volunteered permission for him to go 
home that much earlier, surprising and delighting 
Harry's mother and the girls by coming so early. 
But when he discovered that Grace was inaccessible 
to him Harry's lines became hard again, and he was 
given hard statements, hard words, and gloom and 
scowls ; for Bigman had connected in his mind Grace's 
avoidance of him as in some way the result of Har- , 
ry's influence, for he could readily see that, although 
Harry submitted to his advances civilly, yet that he 
gained no real foothold on his feelings. 

Peter Bigman had fallen deeply in love' with Grace 
Constant. How ouch a self-lover could fall deeply 
in love with another, even of the opposite sex, is one 
of the conundrums of many-sided human nature ; 
yet it may be that the reader can recall similar in- 
stances. 

But Peter Bigman could not fail to observe that he 
had not awakened a corresponding feeling in the 
heart of Grace Constant. Her fine musical culture 
had first attracted him, and then the noble traits of 
her character. That she turned away from him only 
angered him, and made hini more determined to pos- 
sess her ; for persistence, dogged persistence, was one 
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of the traits in his character; it was tliat trait more 
than any otlier by which he had ch'mbed, in his esti- 
mation, into comparatively high positions in the 
world and church, places which, if some of the men 
in positions below him had had the persistence, as 
well as the other qiialiiications wliich they possessed, 
they would have occupied ; but modest worth waits 
to be chosen, and does not push itself forward, conse- 
quently tlie best men are seldom found at the top, in 
these latter days, in Church, State, or business ; and 
Church, State, and business suffer correspondingly 
for the need of them. 

Being balked in meeting Grace at Mrs. Noble's, 
he persistently attended the series of sociables, where 
he constantly attempted to have her join in duets 
with him, to which, being earnestly requested by 
others, she was sometimes constrained to consent ; 
but with womanly tact she avoided private inter- 
views with him. At one of the sociables he over- 
heard her remark to a friend, that she was going 
with Minnie to an exhibition of paintings at the 
Academy of Design on tlie afternoon of the follow- 
ing day. He arranged to leave the oflSce, and w^nt 
to the academy; there he met Minnie and Grace, 
apparently unexpectedly. 

"Why, Mr. Bignian, how could you leave the 
office ! " exclaimed Minnie. 

" O there were some pictures here which I wished 
very much to see," lie replied, in rather an embar- 
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passed tone, for he was taken aback at Minnie's blunt 
question. 

They did not ask hira to join them, nevertheless he 
did so, making comments on the pictures, which were 
often absurd, for he knew nothing about pictures, 
and really cared nothing for them. 

As they were standing in front of a beautiful win- 
ter scene a couple of Minnie's old friends, seated in 
another part of the room, observed her and beckoned 
to her. Minnie relunctantly went to them, for she 
knew that Grace did not want to be left alone with 
Peter Bigman. Peter saw his opportunity. 

" Miss Constant," he said, " I do not like winter 
scenes ; I love warm and beautiful spring scenes." 

" I love winter scenes," she replied ; " the mantle 
of snow is so white and pure and beautiful ; it makes 
the most ugly and unclean things look attractive ; it 
is like the love of God," she concluded, in a low, soft 
voice, as though speaking to herself. 

"But it looks so cold," he objected, "like some 
hearts." 

" When the glorious sun comes out and makes the 
landscape bright, sparkling, and beautiful, you do 
not think of the cold," she replied, ignoring the lat- 
ter part of his remarks. 

"Would that I were a sun with power to warm 
one human heart," he replied, trying to attract her 
attention by an appealing look ; but she never turned 
from the picture as she answered, 
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" I think that there is but one snn that can rise 
upon and warm the world of each heart, and until 
that sun has arisen it is, as you say this picture is, 
cold." 

Minnie came back, and they continued the tour of 
the gallery. Grace had meant to tell liim there was 
no hope, by action and by word, and at the same 
time avoid giving him pain ; but he was too obtuse to 
understand the full meaning of her words, and think- 
ing over the matter from his egotistical point of \dew 
after he returned home, concluded that if he were to 
put in array his merits and the different positions he 
had attained in business and church, as well as his 
love for her, she must accept him. lie accordingly 
wrote with great care the following letter and sent it 
to her: 

** Friday evening, 

"Miss Grace Constant: 

" My Dear Friend : For some time /have thought 
it would be better for rne to take unto myself a wife. 
I have been observing my female friends for some 
time with the view of making a selection. / beg 
leave to say that /think yon would meet my wishes 
better than any one that 1 know. / wish to tell 
you also that / love you better than any other 
woman. My object in writing to you is to offer 
you my hand and heart. / have been thinking how 
happy / should be if you would accept both. I 
have now the highest position in the freight office of 
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my company, and my wife would have a better social 
position than the wife of any other person in my 
office. / also expect to be an elder in my church, 
and by having a wife / could better perforin the du- 
ties of my office. 

" / hope that / shall be gratified by your accept- 
ance of my ofEer. 

" Truly Yours, Peter Bigman." 

Grace Constant read this letter with a curled lip. 
She immediately sat down and wrote the following 
reply : 

" Saturday morning. 

" Mr. Peter Bioman : 

"My Dear Sir: Your note of yesterday has 
been received. While I thank you for the offer 
which you have made me, I feel sure in my mind, 
that, in the present state of my feelings toward you, 
I cannot accept it. I beg leave, therefore, to decline, 
with thanks, the honor. 

" I remain yours truly, Grace Constant." 

She then took the letter and its answer and showed 
them to Mrs. Noble, and asked her if she had done 
right. 

"Perfectly right, my love," smiling, and kissing 
her ;* " my Grace could have no feelings in common 
with such a bundle of conceit as Peter Bigman." 

Grace said nothing about the proposal to Minnie or 
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Harry; but Mi-s. Noble told Harry about it: slie 
thought, as he was the man of the house, he should be 
told about it. 

" The egotistical puppy ! " said Harry, indignantly ; 
^* the idea of his aspiring for such a noble girl as our 
Grace!" 
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CHAPTER lY. 

Harry Noble's ill health — Dakota pamphlet— Dakota letter — 
Harry Noble resigns — Mrs. Noble's opinion ot clerkships — Peter 
Bigman's second rejection — Harry Noble bids farewell to the office. 

IF Harry had a hard time before Peter Bigman's 
rejection, he had a much harder one afterward ; 
and not only Harry, but all the clerks in the freight 
oflSce were made to feel their chiefs refusal, as far as 
he dare ; for he did not torment all alike. Some of the 
clerks were pat there by influential men, perhaps 
stockholders in the company; these he dared not 
molest or disturb seriously. lie knew, if he did, tlie 
report of his actions would be likely to go where it 
would injure him ; so even in his petty persecutions 
he was politic. There was a dark scowl on his face 
for many weeks ; polite (juestions were generally 
answered with a growl. He worked hard himself, 
and made all the clerks work very hard. He had a 
contemptible custom of reporting every little inci- 
dent that occurred in his department to the manager, 
and coloring the statement artfully to suit his own 
purposes. For instance, Harry made a statement for 
the manager one day in which the details were not 
given as he wished. " That's always the way with 
Harry Noble's reports, I can never get him to do 
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any tiling right. " Then he would go on and tell of 
little short-comings of Harry's in making up accounts, 
giving an exaggerated importance to them. On the 
contrary, when he wished to shield a stockholder's 
son, he would say very little about a mistake in his 
work, even if it was a serious one. Another thing, 
which he systematically did, was to shift his own 
mistakes on the clerks. 

He worked Harry very hard, always found fault 
with his work, scowled at him, growled at him, and 
poured a continual stream of petty complaints about 
him into the ears of the manager. 

Harry kept himself in a constant state of repres- 
sion ; sometimes he felt like picking up and shaking 
him, like a strong mastiff will somethnes pick up a 
little snapping, snarling cur that annoys him, give 
him a good shaking, then drop him and walk off un- 
ruffled, while the cur runs howling away. But if lie 
did this he would lose his place, and if he lost his 
place the dear ones at home would suffer. It was 
drawing on toward winter now, and there was more 
need than ever for him to work. 

The hard work and confinement of the office, as 
welLas the repression of his feelings, began to tell on 
his health ; after all, there is an eternal fitness about 
things, and Minnie could see, or rather feel, that it 
was being violated ; she often said, 

" It does seem as though something was wrong 
when a great, strong fellow like our Harry, over six 
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feet liigli, lias to eani his living by bending over a 
desk in an office. Why, in olden times he would 
have been a ^arrior, or a hunter, or at least a Cinein- 
natus." 

Mrs. Noble observed Harry ^s failing health, and her 
fond mother's heart grieved in silence. Every little 
womanly kindness and attention those three loving 
woman could give him he received, and he felt that 
he was, indeed, blest in such a pleasant home, and re- 
solved to endure the office persecutions for their sakes. 
Mrs. Noble set her active mind to work to try and 
find out a reiqedy. She was not willing that her dar- 
ling boy's spirits should be broken and health de- 
stroyed if she could find a remedy. First she went 
to some of the old friends of her husband, to see if 
tliey could get a better and more congenial place for 
Harry. They received her kindly and listened to 
her patiently, but none of them could help her, and 
they generally advised that Harry should remain 
where he was until something should turn up which 
would suit him better ; and so they dismissed her and 
the subject, thinking inwardly, doubtless, that Harry 
was doing as well as a bankrupt's son could be ex- 
pected to do. As to advising him to wait until 
something turned up, it was equivalent to saying, 
politely, '* I shall not bother to turn up any thing for 
him." When a man's friends advise him to wait until 
something turns up, the best thing he can do is to go 
and turn something up himself. 
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Failing among her friends in the city, she resolved 
to write to her two brothers. One had a plantation 
in Florida, and the other had a manufactory in St. 
Louis. 

Her Florida brother wrote her a very kind letter 
in reply, and closed by saying that he had no em- 
ployment that he could offer Harry, but he would be 
glad to have them all make him a long visit. 

The St. Louis brother replied, that his manu- 
factory was very busy, and every situation tilled ; he 
could not, therefore, offer Harry any employment at 
that time ; should an opportunity occur in the future 
he would remember him ; would she please accept the 
check for one hundred dollars which he inclosed. 

During this time she scanned the papers closely to 
see if something was advertised which would suit 
Harry. All these efforts for his welfare she kept 
secret from Harry and the girls, for she did not wish 
to excite hopes in Harry only to disappoint him. 
One day she saw, in one of the dailies, an advertise- 
ment telling parties who wish to secure free homes in 
the West to write to Chicago for a pamphlet which 
would give all the particulars. She wrote, and re- 
ceived a pamphlet from one of the railroads describ- 
ing the Territory of Dakota. 

Now, railroads are not conducted on philanthropic 
principles; on the contrary, they seem to be con- 
ducted on quite opposite principles, and to leave the 
golden rule and all similar regulations out of sight 
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until brought to a sense of their obligations by the 
popular wiU, or by what is even more powerful — 
competition. It is a popular saying, that '' Corpora- 
tions have no souls." But the saying is a fallacy, for 
the souls of the men who conduct the corporation are 
the souls of the corporation. And a man cannot be a 
member of a church, perhaps an official member, and 
perform his duties faithfully, and at the same time be 
an officer of a railroad or similar corporation, and do 
things that are unjust, dishonorable, and selfish, in the 
name of that corporation, and his personal character 
be free from sin. But, it is urged, no man is alone 
responsible ; there is a chain, and one man is respon- 
sible for this part of the work and another for that, so 
that the responsibility cannot be fastened upon any 
one man. If you ask if he did a certain thing, 
he will reply, " I am responsible for part of it ; the 
other parts were done in other departments." Bnt, 
Christian railroad man, and unchristian railroad man, 
— for both must answer at the same tribunal, — remem- 
ber that when the final judgment is given by the Great 
Judge you, individually, will, doubtless, be held re- 
sponsible for the whole of each wrong deed of whicli 
you have done but your official part ; for if eacli 
official had not done his part, the deed could never 
have been consummated as a whole. You will be 
held responsible for oppressing your fellow -men. 
Hence we may look for some selfish purpose on tlie 
part of the railroad which invited people to free 
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homes in Dakota, and paid advertising bills, postage, 
and printing bills to get them to go there. You will 
not have to look far for the motive, for free govern- 
ment lands lie on the line of this road, and the home- 
seeker must travel over the road at high rates of fare 
to reach them. But the above arraignment is not to 
be considered to have been written because railroads 
issue flaming circulars inviting emigrants to ride over 
their roads at high rates to settle on government 
lands ; that is one of the least of their sins. 

Mrs. Noble read the railroad pamphlet, and l>ecame 
very much interested in Dakota. It really did seem 
as though there might be an opportunity for a young 
man, or even a young woman, to procure a home of 
their own, and to be independent of the dictation 
of others. It galled her terribly that her noble boy 
should be under the rule of a man so much his infe- 
rior in all noble qualities as Peter Bigman, and she 
felt willing to undergo privations that Harry might 
have an opportunity to make himself a place among 
men, which siie felt he could never have in the office 
of the railroad company. She showed the pamphlet to 
Minnie and Grace, and they were very much pleased 
with the description given of Dakota and its oppor- 
tunities. Mrs. Noble hesitated to show the pamphlet 
to Harry. She was sure he would be captivated with 
the pleasing description, and she felt that if he wanted 
to go she must let him go, and that she must go with 
him, which meant that the whole family must go. 
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Naturally she liesitated at this, for slie had never 
been West, and it seemed a great undei-taking. But 
one evening Harry found the pamphlet lying on the 
sitting-room table. He picked it up carelessly, say- 
ing, " What's this ? " and then read from the hand- 
some cover, aloud : " ' United States of America — 
The Land of Promise — Dakota. How to Go, and 
What to Do when you Get There.' . 

"Well, that sounds good; I always thought Dakota 
was a cold and bleak country, with little rain and 
much snow, a land of buffaloes, blizzards, Sioux In- 
dians, and prairie dogs, and here it is called the land 
of promise ; but perhaps it is only a railroad promise, 
and that don't amount to nnich." 

He opened the book and read snatches at intervals, 
making comments : 

" ' This vast Territory contains ninety-six and one 
half millions of acres of the best farming-lands to be 
found in North America — ' 

" That's a good start. 

" ' More extensive than France ; twice as large as 
Great Britain and Ireland — ' 

'' Much larger than I thought. 

'• ' But Dakota is not only great in respect to its area. 
Its soil furnishes an unparalleled diversity of wealth. 
The miner is invited to the development of its min- 
eral riches hidden for ages; the broad prairies and 
fertile valleys bid the husbandman welcome ; and in- 
dustries, in their manifold branches, stand waiting the 
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command of intelligence and energy, without i-espect 
to nationality, religion, or social condition — ' 

" The invitation is very general. 

•" * Its free lands (offered to settlcra nnder the liberal 
homestead and other laws of the United States) are 
being rapidly disposed of — ' 

*' There ought to be some left of that ninety-six 
millions of acres. 

" ' To the man desirous of casting his lot where suc- 
cess is certain to follow industry, and where all the 
advantages of an older settled country are afforded, 
south-eastern Dakota offers inducements incident to 
a region which is without a peer in all the internal 
and natural elements essential for a desirable locality 
to live in and grow up with — ' 

"That's me!" 

" Would you like to go West ? " Minnie inquired. 

" Wouldn't I, tliough," he replied, giving a long 
whistle of delight over the prospect. 

"But would you really like to go?" Grace in- 
quired. 

Harry had been speaking half-jocularly before, but 
he sobered down as he answered, 

" Of course I could not give up my situation and 
go away and leave you girls and mother." 

Mrs. Noble made no remarks; she kept on knitting; 
but she was listening intently. Harry continued 
reading tlie pamphlet, turning over the leaves and 
reading aloud, and making comments as before : 
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" ' In south-eastern Dakota the ch'inate in many 
respects resembles that of Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, and 
southern Minnesota, with a greater number of sunny, 
and a less number of rainy, days. The summers are 
agreeable, and little inconvenience is experienced from 
heat, owing to the prairie breezes which prevail dur- 
ing the warmer inontlis. The air is pure and dry in 
summer, clear and bracing in winter, and affords re- 
markable relief to persons suffering from incipent 
consumption, asthma, etc. Malarial diseases are 
wholly unknown. The winters are not severe — ' 

" If the writer tells the truth, it is a better country 
than I thought." 

" ' Stock-raising has become of considerable impor- 
tance in Dakota. The wonderful growth of native 
grasses affords the richest food, and the nominal ex- 
pense at which it can be cut and cured for winter use, 
not only renders stock-raising in Dakota quite as con- 
venient, but more profitable than in more southern 
regions. Horses raised in the Territory are hardy 
and capable of great endurance. Slieep and hogs are 
raised successfully — ' 

" Wonder what kind of a ranch man or cow boy I 
would make, Minnie." 

" You are big and strong enough to make a good 
one, Harry." 

" ' The superior soil is capable of producing in end- 
less varieties nearly every thing raised elsewhere. Its 
principal products, however, are wheat, corn, flax, 
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barley, oats, buckwheat, root crops, and hardy fruits. 
There is nothing except products peculiar to south- 
ern States that cannot be raised on the soil of south- 
ern and eastern Dakota.' 

" It seems to nie that the writer would find it hard 
to prove all that ; but here he goes on about fences : 

" ' The enormous expense of fencing, usually inci- 
dent to farming, is dispensed with in Dakota, as no 
protection against stock is required. Corrals provide 
shelter at night, and in the day cattle are required to 
be herded. By this wise arrangement a useless and 
heavy expense is saved the settler — ' " 

" It seems to me," said Minnie, " that it must be a 
very wild-looking country where there are no fences, 
even where there are settlers." 

" ' Like all prairie countries, it is wanting in a suf- 
ficiency of timber for manufacturing purposes, and 
for fuel. However, the extensive coal fields of Iowa 
and the immense forests of Minnesota are abun- 
dantly ample to furnish the settlers of Dakota 
with an abundance of fuel and timber for all 
time to come, and the very low rates of transpor- 
tation for these articles will enable the settler to 
obtain them at prices as low as any other part of the 
West.' " 

" It seems that fuel is high ; that must be quite a 
drawback in a country which, being so far north, must 
necessarily be cold and have a long winter," remarked 
the housewifely Mrs. Noble. 
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" Now we come to churches and schools/' contin- 
ued Harry. 

" * The church and school-house are among the first 
institutions of every new settlement, and the rehgions 
and educational advantages of the Territory are in 
keeping with its other advantages. Churches of all 
denominations are to be found throughout the south- 
eastern portion of Dakota. The school system is all 
that could be desired, considering its recent settle- 
ment.' 

"Now that we have had the advantages of the 
country shown up at their best, we are next told 
how to obtain them. Here is a clause on home- 
steads," said Harry. 

" ^ The homestead laws provide a very simple yet 
certain way of securing a home at little expense — '" 

" That seems to strike our family purse exactly," 
said Minnie, laughingly. 

"' Under these laws every citizen, and persons of 
foreign birth who have declared their intention of be- 
coming citizens, over the age of twenty-one, if single, 
or heads of families, can enter one hundred and sixty 
acres of surveyed land not mineral in character — ' " 

" Does that clause include women ? " inquired 
G race. 

"I don't know; let me look on a little further; 
here it is ; yes. 

" ' Single women over the age of twenty-one, and 
married women whose husbands have deserted them, 
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come witliin the provisions of the law, and can take 
homesteads ; and widows — ' " 

"Well! that is a noble law!" exclaimed Mrs 
Noble, with animation. "It gives the women an 
equal chance with the men ; even the poor widows 
may have a farm of their own." 

"Why, we could all have farms," exclaimed Min- 
nie, " for we all come under the provisions of the 
law ; for we are all unmarried and over twenty-one. 
O, 1 forgot, you are not quite twenty-one, Grace; 
but never mind, I guess there will be a quarter sec- 
tion of land left for you when you reach the voting 
age." 

" But that is not all," said Harry, after reading 
awhile to himself, " it seems that a citizen can get one 
hundred and sixty more acres by what is called the 
pre emption law, and another one hundred and sixty 
acres under what is called the timber-culture law. Let 
me see : three times one hundred and sixty, that is 
four hundred and eighty. My ! that would be a big 
farm ; why, one hundred and sixty acres more would 
make it a mile square. All the government charges 
for this immense farm is two hundred dollars for the 
pre emption claim and the land-oflSce fees for the en- 
tering of the land ; and all that it requires is six 
months' residence on the pre emption claim, and five 
years' residence on the homestead claim, and the culti- 
vation of ten acres of timber on the tree claim, be- 
sides the land-ofiice fees. The time on the homestead 
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claim may, at the end of six montlis, be commuted 
for two hundred dollars. That certainly does seem a 
good chance for any one who has a good deal of pluck 
and a little money." 

Harry's eyes flashed, and his cheek colored, as he 
said it, for his imagination carried him to the free life 
of the boundless West; but his countenance suddenly 
fell, for his mind came back to the little home circle 
about him and the duty that devolved upon him to 
sustain and to guard it. He never dreamed of these 
cultured women being willing or able to endure the 
hardships of a new country. His naother watched 
him closely, but said nothing, and soon they retired. 

For Mrs. Noble to go West would be a great trial ; 
it would be leaving her old associations, her friends, 
and all that hitherto she had held dear. Then the 
privations and hardships to be encountered she could 
not endure as easily as her young people. But when 
she saw Harry coming home apparently broken spirit- 
ed, and with health declining diay after day, it seemed 
to her that she would be willing to endure any thing 
rather than see her dear boy suffer. At this time she 
noticed in a religious paper, the organ of the Church 
to which she belonged, an advertisement by a minis- 
ter, calling attention to Douglas County, Dakota, 
with a view of getting members of his denomination 
to settle there, and volunteering to send to parties 
w^ho would remit him fifteen cents a map of Dakota, 
and important information for would-be settlers, in 
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regard to Douglas County, taking up goveniment 
land, etc. Mrs. Noble sent him her address with the 
money, and in a few days received the following re- 
ply, with a map similar to the one she had : 

" Des Moines, Iowa, February 8, 1883. 

"Dear Mai am: I send you map and pamphlet 
to-day. Carefully study the pamphlet, and it will tell 
you many things you want to know. I have corre- 
spondents in thirteen different States, many of whom 
expect to go to Douglas County in the spring. I 
have a letter from a gentleman in Michigan who 
went to Douglas County, January 21, and bought 
some claims. He writes, ' I have seen a little of the 
great Territory, and confess I like it very well.' There 
are two hundred and seventy claims yet. There are 
a few that can be bought two to eight miles from 
county-seat for $100 to $200 each. Then yon take 
them just as if they had never been entered. Some 
would rather pay this than go ten or twelve miles 
and get just as good claims for the government fees, 
$14, and $5 paid surveyor who shows you govern- 
ment lands. We are working to get as much good 
society, as many religious families, as we can in our 
community. We have the best society T ever saw in 
any new country. Had Sunday-scliool last summer. 
The two hundred and seventy vacant claims in the 
county will all probably be taken by July or before. 
There will be good chances likely till May. Four 
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members of this Conference have claims there, and 
our families lived there last summer. My sister's 
cliildren go two miles to school. They have not 
missed two days this winter. February 5 there had 
been only about six inches of snow altogether. It 
was cold ; mercury has been twenty-two degrees be- 
low zero there. It has been cold here, and besides 
we have snow in such quantities as to cause a real 
railroad blockade. If you wish to have any further 
information you will ask any questions you please, 
and I will cheerfully answer them. My advice is to 
go and see the country for yourself. I expect to im- 
prove my place for a future home when I locate. 
Twenty-five years of constant service wears, and we 
want as good society as we can get, and we count on 
the readers of our Church papers as the most wor- 
thy. If you think of going West I shall be glad to 
help you all I can. 

" Fraternally yours, T. M. Walton." 

The mofe precise and personal information con- 
tained in this letter from so disinterested a source, con- 
firmed Mrs. Noble in her half-formed purpose to go 
to Dakota with her family in the spring. The girls 
were pleased with the novelty and adventure of the 
undertaking. That evening she handed Harry the 
letter from the minister, telling him first about see- 
ing the advertisement and writing to the minister. 
Harry read the letter eagerly. When he had read it 
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he turned to liis mother and said, earnestly, " Mother, 
why did you write for this information ? " 

" Because I thought you might want to go to Da- 
kota, and I thought this minister might be able to tell 
a good place to locate." 

" But you know I can't go to Dakota and leave you 
and the girls here ; I would not do it. At any rate I 
have not the money," he said, soberly. 

" We are going witli you, my dear, if you go, and 
I have a few hundred dollars that, perhaps, cannot be 
spent better than in emigrating to a more hopeful 
place for us all." 

'^ It appears to me that it is you and the girls that 
are going to Dakota, and I am going with you," said 
Harry ; " I never said I wanted to go to Dakota." 

" My dear boy, it is not always necessary for those 
we love to express their wishes in words that we may 
understand them." 

" But you and the girls could not stand tijat rough 
kind of life." 

" My dear, the women who go to Dakota are fa- 
mous for enduring what those at ease at home think 
great hardships, and we propose to add our names to 
the noble band." 

" Is that a pun on the noble ? " said Minnie, laugh- 

This question made them all laugh. Then they 
began eagerly to discuss Dakota and the best ways of 
getting there. Before they retired that night it was 
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fully decided that they would go to Dakota early in 
the next month, and that Harry should hand his 
resignation to Peter Bigman next day. 

On the following morning Harry laid a fonnal 
letter on Peter Bigman's desk, tendering his resigna- 
tion, to take effect one month from date. It seemed 
to him that it was the pleasantest thing he had ever 
done, and that a great load was taken off his lieart. 
His spirits rose, and from that day his spirits and his 
health improved. 

Peter Bigman read the resignation with amaze- 
ment. He thought the Noble family were very poor, 
and that Harry was a fixture in his oflSee, perforce, 
by circumstances. After he had recovered from his 
amazement he was angry. One of the clerks told 
him that " Harry and the whole family were going 
to Dakota, Harry had told him so." 

" Not if I can help it," he nmttered between his 
teeth. 

The truth is that he had not given up the idea of 
winning Grace yet ; his persistent nature would not 
take a first denial for a final answer. 

After reading her note many times it seemed to 
him that it might be slightly ambiguous, and there 
might still be the shadow of a shadow of a chance ; 
BO he did not give up. He thought, planned, and 
studied how he might delay the Noble family, or pre- 
vent them from going entirely. He did not see any 
way by which he could oppose them successfully ; so 
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lie concluded to try the other tack, and try and win 
them by kindness. Such politic kindness is not usu- 
ally greatly appreciated by the recipients, even when 
by the force of circumstances they are sometimes 
obliged to profit by it. He made it his business to 
leave the office that afternoon and to call on Mrs. 
Noble. 

Mrs. Noble was greatly surprised at the call. She 
asked him to be seated in the sitting room ; the girls 
were both out. Peter Bigman at once plunged into 
business. 

" Mrs. Noble," he said, " it was with surprise and 
regret that I received Harry's note of resignation this 
morning." 

" We are going to Dakota," Mrs. Noble replied, 
quietly. 

" Is it because Harry is dissatisfied with his posi- 
tion in the office ? " 

" Partly that ; indeed, I may say largely that," said 
Mrs. Noble, betraying some warmth. 

"My object in calling to see you this afternoon, 
Mrs. Noble, was to inform you that I think that can 
be remedied, partially at any rate," he said, blandly. 

" In what way, may I ask ? " 

" One of my clerks is going into another depart- 
ment next month, and / intend to give Harry his 
desk. The salary will be seventy dollars, an advance 
of ten dollars per month." 

" Your oflfer comes too late, Mr. Bigman ; and, be- 
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sides, it was not the salary alone with wliicli Harry 
was dissatisfied ; *' her gentle face showing more anger 
than many persons had seen on it. 

Peter Bigman's countenance fell ; he cowered, and 
his eyes fell before the steady gaze of righteous wrath 
in the eye of this indignant mother. 

" But let that pass," she said directly, recovering 
her self-control, " outside of all office reasons I have 
good reasons of my own why I do not want my boy 
to remain in the position of a clerk. I do not con- 
sider the work of an ordinary clerk a very manly 
employment ; a few rise to good positions, but the 
thousands are the veriest routine drudges. It is said 
that it is a good thing for a young man to go into an 
office for a year or two to be drilled into business 
methods ; I will not dispute it ; but at the end of that 
time he had better leave. He had better be a farmer, 
mechanic, or tradesman, if he has not the means or 
ability to become a professional man, for in those 
employments there are many opportunities to de- 
velop physical and mental strength, and to be a man 
among men ; but wliere is a clerk ever more than a 
clerk, even at the head of liis department ? " 

Mrs. Noble was speaking very earnestly now, and 
did not intend to be personal; but Peter Bigman 
winced. 

"Many men in this country who have risen by 
hard work from humble positions to comparative 
wealth, having observed that clerks ip offices are 
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always in warm apartments, often snrrounded by 
many comforts, and apparently working leisurely, 
unmindful of the turmoil of business and unexposed 
to tlie inclemency of the seasons, think that they will 
confer a favor on their sons by screening them from 
the liardships through which themselves have passed, 
by making clerks of them. Better had they turned 
them, into the busy marts of trade than make them 
the routine machine of an office, with a low salary, 
and after awhile utterly at the mercy of their su- 
perior officers, because they have wives and families 
to support. Their position seems almost hopeless, 
for when one after another drops out of the ranks, 
with dyspepsia, consumption, or debility, an army 
rushes to take his place. Why, I read in a paper the 
other day that there were five thousand clerks out of 
employment in New York. No ! Mr. Bigman, I 
want my Harry to have a chance to be a man, and 
not a mere machine in the tread-mill of an office of a 
great corporation ! " 

Peter Bigman looked at her with interest and 
amazement while she delivered these remarks. He 
was surprised that the lady-like gentlewoman could 
be so thoughtful and logical. 

" You have thought deeply on the subject, " he 
said, as he arose to leave. 

^'We are apt to think deeply where the welfare 
and even the lives of our dear ones are at stake," she 
said, as she bowed him out. 
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In the month which followed Peter Bigman tried 
in every way to ingratiate himself with Harry. He 
wished, if possible, to get into the good graces of the 
family again. Harry treated him with civility, but 
coldly, for he knew that nothing but self-interest 
would make Peter Bigman change his tactics. 

Peter endeavored to conciliate. Grace by sending 
her presents. First, he sent her a handsome book, 
which she returned, then beautiful gold bracelets of 
unique design, which she returned ; then he sent her 
a beautiful bouquet of cut flowers, with his card, 
and instructed the boy-bearer to hand them in at the 
door and run away. She was obliged to keep these, 
and in a day or two he sent her another bouquet. 

He still met her at sociables, where she always 
treated him with politeness, but avoided speaking 
with him alone. But at the last sociable before they 
started for Dakota, he maneuvered so skillfully that 
he succeeded in speaking to her alone in the con- 
servatory. 

" Miss Constant," he said, imploringly, " let me 
offer myself to you once more." 

" I must refuse you, for 1 do not love you," she re- 
plied. Others drew near them and his last chance 
had failed. His egotism had received a dreadful 
shock. 

On Harry's last day in the ofiice, when five o'clock 
came, and the work of the day was over, and the 
clerks had hung up their oflSce coats and donned the 
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others, tliey crowded around Harry to bid him good- 
bye. 

" Wish I was in your place," said a gray-haired 
clerk, who had grown gray in the service, a routine 
drudge, hopeless of promotion, and with a small fam- 
ily dependent upon him, expected to bring them up 
and clothe them as young ladies and gentlemen on 
. the wages of a good mechanic. 

"Would go with you if I could," said a fine- 
looking young clerk, with a widowed mother and 
two little sisters dependent on his small salary. 

"Catch me going out of a nice office to such a 
place as Dakota, to fight blizzards, cyclones, and In- 
dians!" exclaimed a dapper little clerk, dressed in 
full style. He carried a little cane with a female 
foot in ivory for a handle, and had just lighted a 
good cigar; it cost him all his salary to live, and 
more, for he wa9 always in debt. 

" O, you haven't got enough sand in you to go ! " 
exclaimed a forward little office boy ; " wish I was a 
man, I'd go." 

They were all sorry to have Harry leave the office, 
for he was a favorite. 

" Wish you luck ! " " Hope you will come back a 
millionaire, or a cattle king ! " " Write to us ! " and 
such expressions, were spoken to him as they all 
shook hands with him. 

Even Peter Bigraan pretended to be gracious, and 
bade him " Good-bye with good wishes.'* 
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CHAPTER V. 

Journeying to Dakota — Mitchell — Dakota Hotels — Plankinton— 
Journey to Land Yiew — An ex-clerk of A. T. Stewart & CJo. driver — 
Land Yiew — Hotel accommodations. 

THE household furniture liad been sold ; farewells 
had been said ; many tears had been shed at part- 
ing with old friends, and breaking up old associations. 
We do not know how dear old friends are until we 
leave them, or what a hold old associations liave up- 
on us until we go away from tliem. But it was all 
over now, and they were on board the ** New York 
and Chicago limited Express " train on the great Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, with all their worldly goods stowed 
away in trunks in the crowded baggage-car, and them- 
selves ticketed through to Mitchell, Dakota. 

They had discussed among themselves, before 
starting, whether it would not be better to buy a 
second-class ticket and travel on a slower train, on the 
score of economy ; but Mrs. Noble settled that ques- 
tion by saying that, although the fare would be less 
for a second-class ticket, yet they would gain time by 
going on a faster train ; and by taking a sleeping-car 
they would avoid the promiscuous crowd and discom- 
fort of the ordinary passenger cars, and arrive at the 
end of their journey in a much better condition to 
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face the hardships through which they would be 
obliged to pass. This reasoning was good, but un- 
derlying it was another which did not form itself into 
words. Mrs. Noble had spent the greater portion of 
her life in refined and elegant society, and although, 
for the sake of her family, she was willing to endure 
the hardships of frontier life, yet she shrank intuitive- 
ly from being brought into close contact for days and 
nights with a promiscuous throng of home-seekers. 
But she found that even traveling in a sleeping-car 
she could economize, and had prepared a large lunch 
basket, which would be food enough for the whole 
journey ; with, perhaps, one or two warm meals at the 
dining places on the road. 

How comfortable it was sitting in those elegant 
coaches, so very luxuriously furnished, gazing out of 
the large windows at the scenery so swiftly flying by 
over the Jersey flats ; through busy, manufacturing 
Newark, and the crowded depot at Elizabeth ; dashing 
across sandy New Jersey ; rushing through many quiet 
villages ; halting at staid New Brunswick ; then dash- 
ing on again through the flying scenery, and directly 
the train was in Philadelphia, the Quaker city ; and 
only two hours since it started. It has dashed over 
the ground which, in the near-by olden time, would 
have taken relays of good horses nine hours to have 
traversed ; while the passengers comfortably enjoyed 
themselves by reading, conversing, sleeping, or gazing 
out of the windows at the flying scenery, scarcely 
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thinking of danger; so well has modem ingenuity 
and invention guarded human life. How different 
from the old stage-coach! How fast we live in 
these latter days and with what ease and comfort we 
travel ! This poor family seeking a home in the West 
commands comforts that a monarch could not in the 
last century. 

The train is soon off again for Hafrisburg, the 
capital of the Key-stone State, on the banks of the 
beautiful Susquehanna ; early in the afternoon it is 
there, and away again toward the smoking city of 
Pittsburg. Now that our friends are fairly started 
and have broken the old ties, they begin to have a 
sense of freedom and independence. Are they not 
fast flying toward the boundless West, to fight out 
life's battles there ? 

Have they not done much already in making the 
effort and the start ? Will not the same resolute will 
achieve them victory in the new country ? 

Now the train has reached Altoona, at the foot of 
the grand old Alleghanies, and soon, drawn by two 
powerful locomotives, begins to climb their rugged 
sides. How interesting and even exciting it is to 
ascend and descend high and noble mountains. The 
passengers all feel it, for they are watching the scenery 
from the car windows. Now the train is passing 
around the Horseshoe curve. What a grand view 1 
How rapidly the train flies down the mountain side ; 
throttle valve in, steam cut off ; gravity 13 the power. 
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Now the train is down the mountain, and before 
nine o'dock is in Pittsburg. After leaving that city, 
our travelers retire to their comfortable berths, and, 
tired out by the fatigue and excitement of the day, 
are soon fast asleep, despite the novel surroundings. 
Meanwhile the tireless iron steed travels on— out of 
Pennsylvania into Ohio. Through the long hours 
of the night the mighty, unwilling slave, steam, in his 
struggles to be free, bears his captor, man, through 
the noble State of Ohio, and in the early morning is 
reined up that the passengers may take breakfast at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Breakfast oyer and the train 
is on the way again, on the last stretch for Chicago, 
through the uninviting swamps and lowlands of 
northern Indiana. Once through Indiana, and into the 
north-east corner of Illinois, and the engineer soon 
pushes in his throttle- valve at the depot in Chicago, at 
eleven o'clock in the morning — ^just twenty-six hours 
since the train left the banks of the Hudson River — 
having passed through four States and entered the fifth. 

Our travelers only had an hour's time in Chicago, 
and, consequently, had not time enough to explore the 
wonders of that great, young, giant city of the W^st. 
They traveled across the great railroad State of Illinois 
until they reached the Mississippi River at Savanna. 
Crossing to Sabula, they followed the great father of 
waters toward his source, on his western bank in the 
State of Iowa up to M'Gregor, which is opposite 
Prairie du Chien, in the State of Wisconsin ; passing 
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through the fine city of Dubuque early in the even- 
ing. Leaving the Mississippi at M'Gregor, the rail- 
road (C. M. & St. P.) takes a course due west across 
the State of Iowa into Dakota. Our friends, however, 
did not see much of eastern Iowa, as they had retired 
to their berths in the sleeping-car. They were, how- 
ever, aroused early in the morning, by the porter 
announcing that the train would stop twenty rainutes 
for breakfast at Algona, and the sleeping-car would 
be dropped from the train there. 

At Algona, accordingly, they went into one of the 
regular passenger coaches, carrying their satchels, or 
"grips," in western parlance, and wraps. They had 
diflBculty in finding seats, for there were but two cars, 
and they were quite full. The passengers looked fa- 
tigued and tired, for they had not had a comfortable 
sleep, as those in the sleeping-car; on the contrary, 
two persons were seated in many of the seats, and, 
consequently, were obliged to catch what little sleep 
they could in an upright position. A number of the 
passengers were women, and some of them had little 
children ; they had the hardest time of all, and some 
of them looked very tired. There was a general exit 
at Algona for breakfast, and after a warm breakfast 
and a little exercise on the platform, the passengei-s 
generally looked refreshed. The conductor gave all 
plenty of time ; indeed, he seemed in no hurry what- 
ever to get his train started again. It seemed that, as 
well as dropping the sleeping-car, all undue subserv- 
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ieiice to the time-table had been dropped also ; or per- 
haps, as it afterward turned out, the time-table itself 
was not exacting, but allowed plenty of time in which 
to make the distance between stations. A stop was 
made again for dinner at a small town, with a short 
business street, composed of a curious medley of 
wooden shops. There was, however, a good sized 
hotel, probably owned by the railroad, where a good 
dinner was served. 

During the day our travelers had plenty of time 
and oppoi-tunity to study their fellow-passengers and 
to make their acquaintance, for traveling all day in a 
car with the same people is apt to make most of 
them sociable ; indeed, they were almost obliged to 
be sociable in self-defense ; for the scenery of north-] 
ern Iowa is not attractive, being poor prairie land, in 
many places swampy, with villages few and far be-, 
tween ; hence all amusement must be found within 
the car. People read for awhile, but tire of that, 
and looking about them, find their fellow-passengers 
in about the same condition of mind as themselves ; 
how easy, then, for two forlornites to combine and 
produce comfort. 

Harry's first acquaintance was a man dressed in 
shiny, seedy, black, much-soiled clothes. He seemed 
to be an Americanized Norwegian or Swede, had 
very light hair, long, and in much disorder. He told 
Harry that he had settled in Nebraska several years 
before, and had succeeded in becoming the owner of 
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several fine farms. His present business was to at- 
tend a Second Adventists' camp-meeting, at a place 
called Parker, in Dakota. Naturally the conversation 
turned upon his belief. He believed that the second 
advent was near at hand, but did not go so far as to 
fix the day. Among other things, he undertook to 
prove by the Bible that the modem locomotive and 
telegraph were foretold, and these were some of the 
signs of the last days. Harry asked for chapter and 
verse, whereupon he took out a Bible from his grip, 
and showed Harry Nahum ii, 4 : " The chariots shall 
rage in the streets, they shall jostle one against an- 
other in the broad ways : they shall seem like torches, 
they shall run like the lightnings." 

Harry called his attention to the heading of the 
chapter as fully explaining the meaning and connec- 
tion of the words : " Tlie fearful and victorious ar- 
mies of God against Nineveh." He acknowledged 
that it referred to the destruction of Nineveh, but 
thought it also referred, figuratively, to the present 
time. He left Harry before a great while to talk to 
other Adventists, evidently going to Parker to attend 
the camp-meeting, but not before ofiFering to sell his 
farms in Nebraska to Harry, and naming the price of 
each one. 

Sitting alone in the seat in front of him Harry 
had noticed a small, rather stoutish man, quite fash- 
ionably dressed. He had not seemed so free at mak- 
ing acquaintances as most of the other passengers, but 
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after tlie Adventist had gone, he made a remark or 
two about the journey, and seemed inclined to eon- 
verse. Harry, nothing loth, entered into convei-sation 
with him, and finding he knew something about the 
country, asked him questions about locating govern- 
ment land. The gentlemen answered his questions 
very politely, and then told him that he himself was 
securing government land. He stated his methods 
of procedure as follows: 

"I am in business in a town in Illinois, and I am 
homesteading a claim in Dakota, in Buffalo County. 
My nearest railroad station is Kimball, on this road ; 
from there I must drive twenty miles to my claims, 
for I have taken up a tree claim and homestead, and 
the two claims join each other. I have built a $25 
wooden shanty on my homestead, and go and live 
there for a day or two every nfonth. It is an all-day 
journey, and my railroad fare, each trip, is $25, so 
that my railroad fare alone to take up these claims 
will be $150, for I must keep this up for six months ; 
at the end of that time, by paying $200, I can com- 
mute my time on the homestead and get a title from 
the government. The tree claim I can't get a title to 
for eight years, and I must plant some trees on it ; 
but if I comply with the law I as good as own it. I 
shall be then, at the end of six months, the owner of 
320 acres of rich prairie land, which would probably 
sell for $1,000 ; so, you see, that my time and money 
will have been well spent." 
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" I thought you had to live on the land six months 
before the government would give you a title?" Har- 
ry said. 

" O if you are there a day or two a month, that 
makes it a residence within the letter of the law." 

It was a new country to Harry, and he did not 
know whether that was true or not, but it seemed to 
him an india-rubber sort of law that could be stretched 
in that way. 

Meanwhile the ladies had been making some ac- 
quaintances. On the opposite side of the car from 
Mrs. Noble sat a comparatively young couple, with 
three small children. They were all coarsely, but 
cleanly and neatly, dressed. They had not been trav- 
eling in the sleeping-car during the night, conse- 
quently they were tired taking care of the children, 
although they were remarkably good children. Mrs. 
Noble and the young ladies took charge of the chil- 
dren awhile to relieve the tired mother, who was very 
grateful for the relief and rest. She told Mi's. Noble 
that they had taken up some government land three 
years ago, had built a little house, and had done fairly 
well ; their crops had been pretty good, and they all 
enjoyed good health, and liked living on the prairies 
very much. They were just returning from a visit 
to her relatives, which had lasted several weeks, and 
which they had all enjoyed ; but they were all glad 
to get back to the farm. The children were fine, 
hearty, healthy, good-natured little ones. The young 
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ladies also made the acquaintance of a very pleasant 
and pretty, well-dressed young lady, who was accom- 
panying her father, who was on a trip to buy some 
land. He did not want to take up government land, 
but wanted to buy it after a title had been gotten to 
it by a settler. He was the principal of a high school 
in one of the Illinois towns, and wished to retire from 
teaching in a few years, and thought it a good time 
to buy land in Dakota, while it was cheap, so that he 
might have a home of his own in his old age. 

About the middle of the afternoon people be- 
gan to say to each other, " Now we will soon be in 
Dakota." And soon the train ran slowly over 
a wooden trestle-bridge, across the big Sioux 
Eiver, from the State of Iowa into the Territory of 
Dakota. 

We are always crossing rivers in our lives, some- 
times into a joyful country beyond, and sometimes into 
a sorrowful one ; and so it will doubtless be until we 
can say gladly in our hearts the refrain of the well- 
known hymn, " One more river to cross." 

Crossing this river had peculiar significance to our 
emigrants. They had crossed many small rivers on 
the journey and some large ones, even the grand 
Mississippi; but the crossing of none of them had the 
effect upon their minds which crossing this boundary 
river had. And why? Because they left all this 
country through which they had passed, including 
their old home, behind, and entered for the first time 
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upon the soil of the Territory whicli they expected 
would be their future home. For weeks of time, and 
over many hundreds of miles, they had been looking 
toward it, and now they had arrived upon the very 
soil ; upon the battle-ground of their future joys and 
sorrows, successes send defeats. 

There was but little change in the scenery ; it was 
the same rolling prairie through which they liad 
journeyed for a long time, sparsely settled, very little 
cultivated land, a settler's shanty here and there, and 
at long distances apart railroad stations, with a vil- 
lage of a few^scattered houses. Canton and Alexan- 
dria were quite busy little towns. The train was due 
at Mitchell at 5:10 P. M. As they neared that place 
Harry stopped the conductor as he was passing down 
the aisle, and inquired, 

" Which is the best hotel to put up at in Mit- 
chell?'' 

The conductor hesitated, as though loth to answer, 
and then said, in a deprecatory way, 

" Well, there is the Alexander Mitchell House, the 
Sanborn House, and another one," naming it, "all 
about the same. I have been told that the Mitchell 
House is the best." 

The conductor volunteered no further information, 
and passed on, looking ratlier cross. Harry wondered 
why. 

Harry then inquired of his acquaintance, who wa£i 
taking up a claim in Buffalo County, 
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" Which is the best hotel to stop at in Mitchell ? " 

" Well, tlie fact of the matter is none of them are 
very good, although there are two that claim to be. 
The amount of the business is, that if you go to one 
you will wish you had gone to the other," he replied, 
smiling. 

Harry was rather puzzled which to go to, but hav- 
ing heard that the Mitchell House was best, in the 
first instance, he determined to go there. Promptly 
on time, the train arrived at Mitchell ; it had been 
loitering along all day, but, like the old-time stage- 
coaches, which walked their horses over country 
roads, and whipped them up to a brisk trot when 
they came to the towns, it entered Mitchell at high 
speed, with ringing bell and blowing whistle. 

The depot was a long, low, drab-colored wooden 
building, with a broad platform. There were a good 
many loungers waiting for the arrival of the train 
from the East, which was the event of the day. 

Two dilapidated 'buses were backed up to the 
platform, also a couple of express w^agons, and the 
drivers made a lively din inviting passengers to " take 
a free 'bus," to their respective houses, and have 
their baggage expressed. 

Harry escorted the ladies to the " Mitchell House 
'bus," which would not hold all the applicants, con- 
sequently it was given up mainly to the ladies, and 
the gentlemen took their " grips " and walked to the 
hotel, although the driver hallooed to them, 
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" I'll come back for you if you will wait just a few 
minutes ! " 

Harry found that Mitchell was composed mainly 
of one street, quite long and wide, and the stores and 
business places were mainly wooden buildings, one 
and two stories high, altliough there were a few 
quite large buildings, and several brick and stone ones 
— one quite handsome stone bank. There seemed to 
be a great many stores of all kinds, and a great many 
signs, real estate office signs being very numerous. 
The private residences were scattered on back streets, 
and some were pretty cottages. There were no in- 
closed yards about them, and they were built far 
apart on the prairie. There was a wooden pavement 
in the street, which was a great advantage, for it was 
a cold, blustering March day. Harry had to walk 
nearly the whole length of the street before he came 
to the hotel, which he found to be a large, high frame 
structure, painted white, with the name of the house 
painted in large black letters on the side exposed to 
the street. Mitchell was but between two and three 
yeai*s old, and claimed a population of between two 
and three thousand, and the prospects of rapid growth 
during the season were very good. When Harry 
arrived at the hotel he found the ladies seated in a 
comfortable, small parlor, and went at once to the 
office to register their names. There was quite a 
crowd waiting around the counter in the office to get 
tlieir turn to register. It was a large, bare-looking 
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room, with a writing-desk on one side and a news- 
stand in one corner. 

When Harry's turn came to register, the clerk 
told liim the house was very full, and they would 
have to put up with the best accommodations he could 
give them. It is useless to describe the house, but 
the Noble family confirmed the prophecy of the con- 
ductor and the Buffalo County homesteader, for 
they all wished they had gone to the other hotel. 

In the morning Harry took a walk about the town ; 
but it was such a cold, blustering March day, the 
ladies did not care to venture out. When the United 
States Land -office opened he went there to inquire 
if he could locate land in Douglas County. The 
land-office was a long, low, wooden building. The 
office was a long room. Fronting him on entering 
the room was a counter extending across the room, 
with a wire railing, and with a couple of openings at 
which stood a couple of clerks, answering questions 
and attending to the business of the office. The 
space between the counter and the door was limited, 
and was filled with land agents and land hunters — 
people who had come from many States to procure 
homes in the West. Men wishing to locate la.nd 
would tell what township they wished to locate in, 
and the clerk would sell them a map of the township, 
showing which lands had been located and which 
were still vacant. Harry noticed that the clerks 
knew the land agents, and often gave them prece- 
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dence in tlieir business. When Harry got to the 
counter he asked the clerk if there was any vacant 
land in Douglas County ? 

" Douglas County is not in our district," the clerk 
replied. 

Harry was taken aback, he thought there must be 
a mistake, and inquired, hastily, 

" What district is it in ? " 

" Yankton District." 

" Is there any vacant land in this district ? " Harry 
inquired. 

" O yes ! would you like to locate ? " 

« Yes." 

"Where?" 

" As near the town as I can get." 

" The land is all taken up near the town ; you will 
have to go back several miles." 

" Well, I will see about it," said Harry ; " I came 
out here to locate in Douglas County." 

" Good county," said the clerk, as Harry stepped 
aside and another took his place. Harry walked 
back to the hotel, found the ladies in the parlor, and 
told them that he had been to the land oflSce. 

" O, I suppose you have all our claims picked out," 
said Minnie. 

" No, I could not do it here. Douglas County is 
not in this land district ; it is in the Yankton Dis- 
trict." 

" How unfortunate ! " said Mrs. Noble. " I hoped 
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we could get maps of the land here, and tlien go to 
Douglas County and locate it." 

" I thought so, too," said Harry ; " but the clerk 
says it is in the Yankton District, and, of course, he 
knows." 

" What shall we do now," inquired Mrs. Noble, 
" go to Yankton or Douglas County first ? " 

'^ I think we had better go on to Douglas County 
first. We can get the surveyor or one of the land 
agents to show us the claims, and afterward go to 
Yaifkton and take up the land, or make entry on the 
land, as they call it out here." 

" When can we start for Douglas County ? " Grace 
inquired. 

*• Not until to-morrow morning ; then we take the 
train to a place on the railroad named P.lankinton, 
and from there we go to a place called Land View 
m the stage or mail wagon ; but there is no telling 
whether the stage starts from Plankinton to-moiTOW 
or not. Nobody here seems to know much about it, 
except that there is a stage^ and that it runs two or 
three times a week." 

" Can't you find out at the hotel office or the post- 
office?" 

" No, nobody seems to know ; if you ask one per- 
son he sends you to another, and he don't know quite 
as much as the first one ; fact is, every one is so new 
here that a man who has been here a few months is 
an old resident." 
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" Kemember, Harry dear," said Minnie, jokingly, 
" that we have emigrated from the land of time-tables 
and steady habits." 

Harry went out a good deal during the day, not- 
withstanding the weather, called in some of the stores 
and a number of the real-estate offices. He found 
the people exceedingly free and communicative, and 
disposed to do all in their power to assist strangers 
and land hunters ; but he found that the rapid growth 
of Mitchell, and its bright future prospects, was the 
theme of every one, and many urgent reasons why 
he should settle in or near the place were given him 
by various people. 

He met several persons from New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and a great many from Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin. He found among them all a general feeling of 
good fellowship, and a very general desire to help 
each other's interests and the interest of Dakota. He 
was surprised at the good order of the place ; there 
did not seem to be much drinking, and he saw no 
loafers or rowdies. Every one seemed to be busy and 
pleased with his bright prospects ; every one seemed 
to own land, or was in various stages of becoming 
its possessor. It seemed to Harry that the propor- 
tion of the land-owners who actually lived on their 
claims for six months must be small, indeed. In one 
of the real-estate offices Harry found the agent to be 
a very large, stout, and jolly gentleman, but remark- 
ably shrewd. Harry just dropped in to talk about 
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the country, its prospects, and so forth, as tlie real- 
estate agents generally invited strangers to do. 

'* What is land worth near Mitchell ? " inquired 
Harry. 

'* O, from six hundred to two thousand dollars, ac- 
cording to distance from town, location, and so forth. 
Want some land ? " 

" I came into this country to settle and to take up 
lands, and I want to find out all I can about the 
country." 

" Well, if you want to get on a good quarter sec- 
tion near town I will start a contest on one, carry it 
through, and give you peaceful possession for fifty 
dollars." 

" I would not care to make my entrance into the 
country by beginning a contest." 

" Well, then, I will sell you the relinquishment on 
a tree claim near town for four hundred dollars, or I 
will sell you one near Huron for fifty dollars." 

Harry shook his head. 

" Young man, I like your looks ; now I will tell 
you what you had better do. Buy some deeded land, 
then you get a perfect title at once. I have a nice 
quarter section, in a good location, I will sell you for 
eight hundred dollars." 

Harry did not acquiesce. 

" Now, I'll tell you just what you will do, mark 
my word ; you'll hunt around until you find a piece 
of land that you think will suit you, then you'll go 
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to the land -office and enter upon it; then you'll go 
back and build a claim shanty. After living there 
a week or two you'll look over the prairie, and say, 
* Good gracious 1 have I got to live here six months V 
After a while you'll get tired of it and leave it. Now 
go and look over the Territory, and then come back 
and buy a piece of deeded land from old Brown." 

This was all said so good-naturedly that Harry 
could not help laughing as he left the office. 

In the street Harry met a very rugged, dilapidated 
specimen of humanity, who wanted to sell his claim 
for eight hundred dollars. He said he had just 
proved up in the land -office, and wanted to sell and 
could now give a good title, as he had lived on it six 
months. Harry asked if there were any improve- 
ments on it. * 

" A sod house and five acres plowed," he answered. 

Harry, of coui'se, declined to purchase. 

At half past live o'clock the next morning they 
were waiting at the depot for the train to Plankinton. 
It was a freight train and arrived • on time, but it was 
slow in getting started again ; spent a good deal of 
time in shifting cars. At last, however, the passen- 
gers heard the welcome cry of "All aboard," and 
took their seats in the caboose. This was a car di- 
vided in the center by a partition which separated the 
baggage from the passengers. The seats ran along 
the sides, like the seats of an omnibus, and were sep- 
arated into single seats by iron arms. There was a 
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wood stove in the center, in which there was a blaz- 
ing hot fire ; but, as the day was raw and blustering, 
it was very comfortable, excepting to those who sat 
facing it ; they were almost roasted. In this train 
the Noble family took another step backward from 
the comfoi-ts of Eastern travel. No luxurious sleejv 
ing-cars on this train ; not even a passenger-car with 
separate seats ; just a caboose, such as train-men use, 
at the end of a long, slow, freight train. The No- 
ble ladies were the only females on the train. The 
remaining passengers were a promiscuous party. 
There was a fashionably dressed Chicago drummer ; a 
minister of one of the great orthodox Protestant de- 
nominations, and employed by its Domestic Mission- 
ary Society, who had come to the frontier to start 
churches of his denomination ; several young men 
who had come to Dakota to locate land ; a farmer 
who had been out last fall and located his land, had 
returned " back East " for his stock, household goods, 
and his family. He had hired a freight car, had 
stored his worldly eiffects in it, and was accompanying 
it to his new home, traveling with it day and night, 
encountering all the tedious and vexatious delays of 
a freight-train journey, and having no opportunity to 
sleep except when sitting bolt upright. He looked 
dirty, travel- worn, and tired; was dressed in old and 
faded clothing. When he conversed, however, lie 
sliowed himself to be a very sensible and well-in- 
formed farmer. His freight car was the second one 
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from tlie locomotive. In it wero four good, strong 
farm horses and two good milch cows. On the floor 
of the car was a quantity of good pine lumber, to 
build him a little house, and he had several barrels 
filled with anthracite coal. The remainder of the car 
was filled with farming implements and his few 
household goods. His family were coming on the 
next train. There was also a land agent, from Plank- 
inton, in the car, and, ever mindful of his btisiuess, 
the topic of his conversation — for he talked a great 
deal and very loudly — was the prospects of Dakota, 
and particularly of Plankinton. 

" Why," he said, " Plankinton is not two years old 
yet, and is quite a town. We have two good-sized 
hotels, two banks, and three newspapers. There will 
be a large handsome church finished before the sea- 
son is over, and there is no telling how many more 
will be started this summer; for all the large de- 
nominations of the country are alive to the impor- 
tance of occuping new territory, and are occupying 
all available points rapidly. Now is the time to buy, 
either city lots or land ; lots are going oflf like hot 
cakes. Why, you can double your money in a year ; 
many have done so." 

Plankinton is twenty-four miles from Mitchell, on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Kailroad. This 
road extends forty-four miles farther to Chamberlain, 
on the Missouri River. The river has not been 
bridged here from the fact that the road cannot be 
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extended on the western side because it consists of 
the Sioux Indian Reservation. By the terms of the 
treaty between the Indians and the United States, no 
railroad is allowed to traverse their country. As their 
Reservation lies between the Missouri River and tlie 
rich Black Hills, passage through it is greatly coveted 
by railroad managers. A new treaty is now in process 
of negotiation, by which it is expected that a number 
of millions of acres of this Reservation will be thrown 
open for settlement in a few months, and then the 
emigrants and the railroads will pass in together. 

Chamberlain maybe said to be lying in "wait for 
this event. No sooner is the news flashed over the 
wires that the Reservation is thrown open for settle- 
ment, than men, who have been awaiting the news 
for months, will cross the river, and in a few hours 
there will, probably, be hundreds of claim shanties 
put up. The claim shanty is the white man's seal of 
possession, and the token of the relinquishment of 
the Indian, forever, of the land of his forefathers. 

The Noble ladies rather shrank at first from the 
close contact with so promiscuous a traveling public, 
but they soon discovered that even the roughest of 
these men treated them kindly, an(i even politely, 
and that their presence had the effect to tone down 
the roughness of their manners and expressions. 
Shortly before arriving at Plankinton, Harry said 
to the conductor, " Which is the best hotel in Plankr 
inton?" 
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The conductor smiled, and looked at the ladies 
when he answered. 

" O ! there's two, I don't think there is much dif- 
ference in 'em." 

" Which had we better go to ? " 

" Well, I don't know. If you go to one, you will 
wish you had gone to the other." 

He moved on with a sardonic smile. 

When tile train stopped at the frame depot, and 
the Noble family descended, they found themselves 
in a small village on the flat prairie. 

JChere was a wide straggling street, built mostly of 
wooden one and two story houses. As they walked 
up the street they discovered that these buildings 
were mainly stores and real-estate oflices. They ar- 
rived at one of the hotels and did not like the looks 
of it, so they walked on to the other, which looked 
still worse, so they returned to the first one and reg- 
istered there. The conductor's opinion of Plankinton 
hotels was corroborated by the experience of the No- 
ble family. The rooms and beds were poor; the 
table was worse. Harry soon learned that the stage 
did not leave for Land View until the next morning. 

That night the ladies occupied one small room, 
with two beds in it. Harry was obliged to occupy a 
bed in a room with several others. The house was 
crowded, and to get a bed at all was a favor. But 
the landlord did the best he could for Harry ; he told 
him that he would put him in a room with clean 
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men, meaning that he would put hun in a room oc- 
cupied by merchants, drummers, and persons who 
dressed pretty well, in contradistinction to farmers, 
di'ivers^ and workmen, by whose avocations their 
clothes were naturally soiled. But altliough a dis- 
tinction was made in the sleeping-rooms, none 
was made in the dining-room ; all ate at the same 
tables. 

The next morning at seven o^'clock the stage, which 
carried the mail to Land View and neighlx)ring post- 
offices, drove up to the hotel. Harry found that 
there were seats for the three ladies only. The land- 
lord told him that a team from Land View was 
going down with lumber that morning, and the driver 
was staying at the house, and would take him and his 
trunks, for less than the stage would charge, if he 
would put up with the inconvenience. 

It was " Hobson's choice " with Harry, so he saw 
the stage start and leave him to follow after on the 
lumber wagon. The stage was simply a spring wagon 
with piano box body and black oil-cloth top. The day 
was rather cold, but the sun shone, and the paasen- 
gers rather enjoyed the ride over the Dakota prairie. 
The distance is twenty -five miles. The driver was a 
large pleasant man and seemed willing to talk. 

Mrs. Noble asked him how long he had been in 
Dakota. 

" Only since last fall." 

" How do you like the country ? " 
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" Well, it is a little new and rough, but I like it 
right well." 

" Ha^e jou prospered since you have been here ? " 

" Well, I should say I had. When I came here all 
the money I had was thiilieen dollars, now I have a 
homestead and a tree claim, and a little house on my 
homestead ; besides that I have bouglit out this mail 
route, and expect to have it paid for in a few 
months." 

"You certainly have prospered; have you a 
family?" 

" Yes, a wife and four children. I have a sister- 
in-law, too, who owns a homestead and a tree claim 
next to us." 

When not talking the driver spent his time in 
singing hymns. 

Mrs. Noble finally asked him if he was a church 
member. 

"No! my wife is; I go with her sometimes." 

It was not long before he swore at the horses. 
Mrs. Noble concluded he was right, that he was not a 
church member. About half past eleven o'clock the 
driver pointed with his whip and said, " See them 
houses on the top of that hill over thar?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, that's Land View." 

In about an hour they drove up to the Land View 
hotel. 

Land View was on a roll of the prairie, and con- 
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sisted of about half a dozen houses, hotel, blacksmith 
shop, sev^eral stores, and the post-office. 

The hotel was a wooden building, twenty feet long 
by fifteen feet wide, and two stories high. It had no 
chimney, the stove-pipe projecting above the roof an- 
swered that purpose. The hotel was divided into 
four rooms, two above and two below. One of the 
rooms below was a small room used as a kitchen, 
where the cooking and washing were done. The 
other room was used as a parlor, sitting-room, office, 
dining-room and men's sleeping-room, when the 
house w^as full, which it was all the time then. The 
two rooms up staii-s were bedrooms. 

The Noble ladies alighted from the stage, and 
were received at the door by the landlady, a small, 
pleasant, and evidently educated woman. The door 
opened into the front room, which was filled with 
men and women eating their dinner. The landlady, 
however, took them up stairs and told them to take 
off their things. "The house is full all of the time," 
she said, pleasantly, "and you will have to put up 
with a great many inconveniences. There are crowds 
of people coming every day to hunt land, and the 
country is so new yet that there is not house-room 
enough to accommodate them properly." 

" We are land hunters, also," replied Mrs. Noble, 
in rather a dismayed voice, " so we must endeavor to 
make the best of circumstances." 

The landlady then went down stairs and said she 
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would call them as soon as there was room at the 
table. 

" Did yon ever see such a crowd in such a little 
house, mother ? " said Minnie. 

Directly they heard a big dinner bell ringing at the 
foot of the staii-s, and went down to dinner. 

Clean plates, knives and forks, were set for them at 
places where people had finished eating. The table- 
cloth was not very clean, and the table was in great 
disorder. The dinner consisted principally of boiled 
beans, salt meat, potatoes, coffee, and leathery pie for 
dessert. 

Our ladies did not admire the dinner, or the way it 
was served, very much. They would have turned from 
it in disgust in Jersey City ; but their twenty-five 
miles ride over the prairies on a March day had made 
them ravenously hungry, and as there was none other 
obtainable, they made a virtue of necessity and ate a 
hearty dinner. 

While they were eating, others were sitting about 
the room talking ; some of the men went outside to 
smoke, and others traveled off on foot to examine the 
country. All seemed strangers to each other, hence all 
were on an equal footing, and that made them free 
to talk. They all seemed kind to one another, and 
perfectly willing to impart what little knowledge 
of the coimtry they had. After dinner the Noble 
ladies went up stairs to their room, but they soon dis- 
covered that it was not theire alone, for there were 
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three beds in it, and they were obliged to share it with 
other ladies. 

Harry did not leave Plankinton until an hour after 
the stage had started. Then mounted on a lumber 
wagOQ, drawn by two old white mules, with his 
trunks behind him, he started for where he expected 
to locate his future home. He soon discovered that 
the driver, although roughly dressed, was a very 
pleasant young man, about twenty-three years old. 
He told Harry that he was a native of New York 
city, and had been a clerk in A. T. Stewart's store. 
Tiring of city life, and seeing no prospect of improv- 
ing his condition, he made up his mind to try the 
West, and, very much against the will of his family, 
he started out. 

'' How have you made out ? " Harry inquired. 

" I am not rich yet, but I have earned three horses 
and a good wagon." 

" Have you any land ? " 

" Yes, I have preempted a quarter section. I en- 
tered on it about two months ago. I am now work- 
ing for the landlord at Land View to get money to 
pay two hundred dollars to the government at the 
end of the six months." 

" Have you ever been sorry that you left your 
clerkship?" 

" No ; I never would have been any thing but a 
poor clerk if I liad stayed in New York ; here I can 
make something of myself." 
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"Do you tliiuk any young man can get along in 
Dakota?" 

" Yes, if he is willing to work, and if he is not 
particular about what kind of work he does. If a 
man will only work here he can get along. If he 
wont work he can't; that's all there is about it. 
There's plent}' of chances." 

"Do you like Dakota?" 

" Very much. I am strong, healthy, and independ- 
dent here, saxd in a few months I shall own a farm of 
my own. It would take me a long time to do that 
in York State, wouldn't it? " 

" It certainly would." 

" You see," the driver continued, " the land law is 
very liberal. It allows a young man to spend part of 
his time oflE liis claim, so that he is able to take up land 
and earn money to pay for it at the same time. I 
keep my horses on my claim, a neighbor tends to 
them, and I sleep there once in awhile. You see, it 
is not far from Land View." 

About noon the driver stopped his wagon, un- 
hitched his mules, and gave them some oats. Harry, 
in anticipation of a long day's ride over the prairie, 
had purchased some crackers and cheese at Plankinton. 
The driver spread an old buffalo robe whiclji he had 
with him under the wagon, and they lunched to- 
gether on the crackers and cheese. 

The country through which they had thus far 
passed was all prairie ; it seemed to be much broken 
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in places, and in other places quite stony. Here and 
there were claim shanties, generally with no one liv- 
ing in them. When Harry had called the driver's 
attention to an uninhabited one at first, he replied, 
laughing : " O, it's holdin' down a quarter section for 
some fellow." 

On one of the stoniest and roughest parts of the 
road there was a settlement. Some of the houses 
M^ere board shanties ; others were sod-cabins, and 
others a conglomerated mixture of both. A little 
ground was plowed near each abode, and stones 
were gathered in small heaps in places. 

" This is a settlement we're going through," the 
driver said. 

" A mighty rough looking settlement," Harry re- 
plied. " What kind of people are they ? " 

" Don't know, f oreignei-s of some kind ; Russians, 
I guess. They've got the worst piece of land between 
Plankinton and Land View." 

"I expect some land agent fooled them?" said 
Harry. 

" Likely." 

After lunch the driver hitched up his old white 
mules again, with the rather apologetic remark : 
" Them mules is not much for looks, but they'll draw 
as big a load and make as good time between Plank- 
ington and Land View as the best-looking team that 
travels on the road." 

About half past four o'clock in the afternoon the 
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driver remarked: "Pretty soon we'll be in Douglas 
County." 

" How can you tell ? " Harry inquired, for it all 
seemed prairie alike to him. 

" There's a pile of sod piled up at the county line ; 
there it is now — see, right over there," pointing with 
his whip to a small pile of sod. " You will see that 
the land will begin to improve now ; it's better in 
Douglas County than the land through which we 
have been passing." 

About six o'clock the white mules drew up at the 
Land View Hotel, and the trunks were ranged along 
the sides of the front room, crowding up that small 
place more than ever; but useful as seats for the 
guests. 

Harry made his way up stairs, through the people 
sitting about the lower room, where he found his 
mother and the two young ladies seated on the only 
three chairs in the room. There were two small 
windows in the room, one at either end. The girls 
had an exceedingly woe-begone look, and Mrs. Noble 
was knitting a stocking with an air of constrained 
cheerfulness. 

" O, Harry 1 " exclaimed Minnie, did you ever see 
such a horrid crowded little house, and just think, the 
landlady says that the house is so full that we must 
sleep two in a bed, so one of us must sleep with a 
strange woman." 

" Never mind, dear," said Grace, soothingly. "You 
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can sleep with your mother, and I'll sleep with the 
landlady ; she seems a nice woman." 

" And just to think, Harry, the landlady says the 
men must all sleep on the floor of the dining-room, 
or whatever you call it." 

"Well, Min," said Harry, laughing at her dismay, 
" we're on the frontier of civilization now and cannot 
expect Jersey City accommodations ; you know how 
brave you were talking it all over before we started." 

" Yes," Minnie answered, " but it's very different 
braving hardships sitting in a comfortable sitting- 
room." 

" That's 60 ; but never mind, we'll pull through," 
Min." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A March day in a Dakota hotel — Hunting land — The j^oung land 
agent — The whole family go laud hunting'— Riding over the prairie — 
Eureka — An estate of nearly one thousand acres — The beautiful laka 

IT was as Minnie liad said. That -night all the 
women slept in the beds up stairs, two in a bed, 
and the meii on the floor of the dining-room down 
stairs. Soon after supper was over, and the dishes 
had been laid upon the table for breakfast by the 
servant-girl, the landlord brought an armful of dark- 
colored blankets, and, throwing them down on the 
floor, said, " There, boys, is your beds ; whenever yer 
ready, ye can turn in." 

^ Most of the men were very tired, having been out 
land hunting all day, and one after another they 
pulled off their boots and coats, and rolling the latter 
up for a pillow, laid down upon the hard floor, and 
soon were sound asleep, as their hard and steady 
breathing testified. 

. Very early in the morning the servant-girl came 
in from the kitchen into the dining-room, and the 
men were obliged to get up while she prepared break- 
fast and put it upon the table. There was a rude, 
unpainted wash-stand in the comer, provided with a 
wooden water-bucket, a tin dipper and wash-basin, 
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also a large coai-se roller towel, at which each of the 
men washed in turn. Some of the men stood about 
the room; others sat upon the wooden chairs, and 
othei-s looked out of the two small windows, one at 
either end of the room, while the servant prepared 
breakfast. 

Breakfast was soon ready, and some of the women 
came down stairs and seated themselves at the table 
with the men, until it was filled. Breakfast was very 
much like supper — salt pork, cold boiled beans, bread, 
poor butter, and coflEee. Fresh meat was a luxury 
seldom seen in Land View. 

While the ^rst company of guests were eating their 
breakfas^j the wind began to blow from the north- 
west ; it became very cold, and some snow began to 
fall. After the first tableful had eaten their break- 
fast Mrs. Noble and the two young ladies came down 
the narrow creaking stairs, and with others helped 
fill the table again, the servant-girl and the driver of 
the lumber wagon taking seats among the other^. 
When humanity is so crowded together social distinct 
tions must vanish. 

After breakfast the men began to bewail the 
weather, for most of them were hunting land, and 
the weather was too stormy to go out on that errand 
to-day; but one, a German, was determined to go 
out ; he said he could not afford to lose the time, and, 
although warned that it was foolhardy, and even a 
dangerous thing to do, he put on a blue soldier^s 
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overcoat and a warm cap that pulled down over his 
ears and started out. The other men sat around the 
sides of the room, with their chairs tipped back 
against the wall, and huddled around the small wood- 
stove in one corner and talked about the prospects of 
the country, where to find the best land, and sub- 
jects of that character, until noon. The dinner was 
put upon the table and gone through in a mechanical 
kind of way. After dinner one of the men took out 
a pack of cards and four of them began playing at 
one end of the table, and the landlord hunted up a 
rather dilapidated violin, and began to scrape " Money 
Musk," and tunes of that ilk, upon it. The weather 
outside had grown woree, the wind whistled through 
the weather-boards of the unplastered house, and up 
through the uncarpeted floors. 

Up stairs the lady guests huddled around a small 
wood-stove in one corner, with their shawls on, only 
partially warm ; some tried to read ; some tried to 
knit ; others talked of their families, why they had 
come to Dakota, and its prospect, which that day 
seemed blue enough to all ; and some, I am afraid, 
were weak enough to cry, among whom was Minnie. 

Just before supper-time a venturesome wagon drove 
up to the door; the driver called for some one to 
come out. Several men went out and found the 
German, who had started out in the morning to hunt 
land, sitting in the bottom of the wagon with his feet 
badly frozen. He was helped into the hotel, and the 
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doctor, who lived close by, sent for. The driver of 
the wagon said he had found him lying by the road- 
side scarcely able to move, and if he had not arrived 
when he did the German would soon have frozen to 
death. 

After supper, of the routine bill of fare, the same 
arrangements were made for sleeping as the previous 
night. 

The men who slept on the floor of Land View 
Hotel that night were a discouraged set of men, and 
the women who were huddled together in the beds 
up stairs were unhappy. 

Outside the wind whistled and howled, shaking the 
poor, thin house and streaming in through number- 
less ci*acks. Altogether the first day of the Noble 
family in Douglas County was a gloomy, disappoint- 
ing day. Toward morning the wind went down, the 
clouds disappeared, and then the sun arose bright, 
beautiful, and warm. 

Breakfast was served early in the Land View Hotel, 
and the land hunters started out in diflferent direc- 
tions to hunt desirable claims* 

When Mi's. Noble and the two young ladies came 
down stairs their faces looked more hopeful and 
pleasant than on the previous day. They found no 
one in the dining-room but Harry, who was waiting 
for them, and the poor German, whose feet were 
frozen yesterday. 

"Harry, my son," said Mrs. Noble, kissing his 

7 
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forehead when he came up to her, " we are not to 
have all stormy days in Dakota, are we ? " 

"I should hope not, mother! " 

"I had almost begun to think we never would 
have a pleasant day in this country, for this is the first 
time the sun has shone since we have been in the 
Territory," said Minnie. 

*'And this is the third day we have been here, and 
the time March, the most blustering month of the 
year. I'll bet Min cried yesterday, and I'll leave it 
to Grace," said Harry, teasingly. 

" Harry, you must not tease Minnie," said Grace, 
as she noticed Minnie's countenance fall at this hap- 
hazard taunt, which had hit the mark. " You may 
find that she is the heroine of the family before we 
get through with Dakota." 

After breakfast Harry went out to make inquiries 
of the land agents, for he found there were se^reral, 
even in this small place, about where and how to get 
the most desirable land. He found they were well 
supplied with land of all kinds for sale, either deeded 
lands, relinquishment of rights of men now settled 
on claims, or they would, for a reasonable fee, show 
him desirable claims of government lands yet un- 
taken. They had maps from the land-oflice at Yan- 
ton, showing which claims were taken and which 
were vacant. 

Harry found that, although he had studied " The 
American Settler's Guide," by Henry N. Copp, which 
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is recognized as authority on United States land 
matters, he could not locate quarter sections with any 
certainty, and would hence be dependent upon the 
assistance of the land agent. 

He found one of the land agents, a young man 
about his own age, and a very pleasant man to meet. 
He first tried to sell him deeded land, then a relin- 
quishment. This he did because he would make 
more money than by putting him on government 
land and simply getting a fee. Failing in this he 
told Harry he could put him on some finst-class quar- 
ter sections, and if he would be ready he would hitch 
up his ponies and take him to see them in the after- 
noon. 

After dinner they started, and Harry had his first 
ride over one of the great prairies of Dakota. How 
soul-expanding it is to traverse one of these immense^ 
prairies ; the bright blue sky above, the rolling prairie 
in every direction, to breathe the pure, delicious! 
air! / 

Their wagon was a buckboard, and their ponies 
two mustangs, young, and brown in color. They 
traveled in a quick, tireless trot over the prairies, and 
seemed as tough as mules. The land agent said he 
had purchased them only a few days before, and they 
were fresh from Texas. They were just off the 
plains, would not touch corn, and were just learning 
to eat oats. 

At first they started on a pretty good road, but it 
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soon became two faint lines in the grass, and directly 
the land agent took a right angular departure from it 
right over the prairie. That is one advantage of 
prairie traveling ; if you know your route, you can 
drive across the prairie in any direction, the ground 
being smooth and level, and there being no obstruc- 
tions to the wheels but the yielding grass. 

"Have you been long in this country?'' inquired 
Harry. 

" Since last summer." 

" I suppose you have secured some desirable land ?" 

"Yes, I have a homestead, a preemption, and a 
tree claim, four hundred and eighty acres." 

" You have improved your time, — what induced 
you to come to Dakota ? " 

" I was a school-teacher in Michigan ; my health 
began to fail. I became consumptive, and reading 
about the sanitive properties of Dakota air, I deter- 
mined to try it and to take up some land at the same 
time. When I came here there were very few set- 
tlers in the county. I took up a preemption claim, 
and a timber claim. I built a shanty on the pre- 
emption, and cultivated a few acres of ground. I 
also bought me a pony. I spent a great part of my 
time riding about. When I got tired I would 
lariat my pony and lie down on the prairie, and 
read or tliink — dream the time away. It was the most 
delightful period of my life. I came here almost 
a skeleton ; now, you see, I am robust and healthy. 
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In my meanderings 1 became well acquainted with 
the lay of the country. By going into the land busi- 
ness I am making practical use of that knowledge. 
With the rush of immigration this spring I have even 
more business than I can attend to." 

As they were driving along Harry noticed that 
there was only a claim shanty here and there, with a 
few acres broken near it. After a pleasant drive 
they arrived at the claims which the agents wished to 
show Harry. 

" There," he said, " is a very fine claim. I will 
drive you around it." 

He drove around and across it, and Harry found 
it quite a long drive ; for a quarter section of land is 
a half-mile long on each side, making two miles 
around it, so that while quarter sections are spoken 
of very glibly, yet they make quite large farms. 

The land agent showed him several more quarter 
sections, all of which Harry thought were very good, 
but told the agent that he would not decide upon 
them finally until his mother and sister had seen the 
land, since they were as much interested in it as he 
was and should be consulted. The land agent then 
said he would hitch up his ponies to a two-seated 
wagon the next morning, and they would all come 
out and inspect the land. They had a pleasant drive 
back to Land Yiew, and arrived there just as the sun 
was sinking below the prairie horizon. 

Minnie was standing at the hotel door as the buck- 
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board drove up. The land agent looked at her ad- 
miringly. 

" O, Harry ! '' she exclaimed, running up to meet 
him, " have you found us each a farm ? " 

" I think so, Min." 

" Come up stairs then, and tell us all about it ; 
mother and Grace are waiting to hear." 

"All right, come along! We'll soon be land- 
owners." 

" Were you successful in your errand, Harry 
dear ? " Mrs. Noble inquired, smiling upon him as he 
entered. She and Grace were sitting by the window, 
and had been anxiously watching for the return of the 
buckboard. 

" I think I have been very successful, mother ; but 
it is not to be decided until yon and the girls go to 
see it to-morrow moniing. The land agent, and, by 
the way, he is a very nice fellow, is coming around 
with a double-seated wagon for us all." 

" Good, good 1 " cried Minnie, clapping her hands ; 
" then we'll have our first ride over the prairie. 
Wont that be splendid ? " 

"Since you left, Harry," began Grace, "we've 
made the acquaintance of the pluckiest little school- 
marm I ever saw." 

" Is she good-looking as well ?" interrupted Harry, 
laughing. 

"Not very good-looking, but bright, smart, and 
intelligent looking." 
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'- Not pretty, but smart and plucky," said Harry. 
still laughing. 

'^ Yes, that's it ; now listen : she came here on horse- 
back, riding sideways on a man's saddle, all alone ; 
disiiioimted, hitched her horse to a post, came in and 
inquired for the landlord, sent liim for a land agent, 
told him to be in a hurry, she could not wait. When 
the landlord returned with the land agent she told 
him that she had come West to homestead a farm, 
and wanted him to show her a good one right away, 
as she must hurry back to a friend's house, where she 
was stopping. The land agent told her he had a re- 
linquishment on a piece of land, three miles away, 
that he thought would suit her ; she sent him to get 
his horse to go and see it with her right away*; di- 
rectly he came back with his horse, she mounted her 
man's saddle womanwise again, and away they went. 
In an hour they returned ; she agreed to purciiase the 
relinquishment of the claim owner for one hundred 
and fifty dollars ; gave the land agent the money, 
told him to have the papers made out all right, that 
she would be back in three days and take possession. 
She mounted her horse again, waived her hand to the 
land agent and to us, who were watching her, and rode 
away on a fast gallop. What do you think of that 
for pluck and business dispatch in a young woman ? " 

" She's a rustler, as they say out here ; a female 
rustler." 

"And Harry," said Minnie, solemnly, "I asked 
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lier if she wasn't afraid to go and live and sleep all 
alone in a little wood slianty away off from every 
body. She bristled up like an angry lien, and said, 
^ I afraid I not a bit of it. I came out here to get 
what the government gives to every man and unmar- 
i-jed woman of legal age — a homestead of my own, 
and I am going to have it. I am not a timid little 
coward (with a sneer); I am an independent, free 
woman, and no true man will molest me. They are 
true men that come here to brave frontier life, that 
they may have homes of ' their own for themselves 
and families, which they could ^not have in the over- 
crowded East.' " 

" I confess I felt like giving her three cheers as 
she rode away," said the equable Mrs. Noble. 

The next day proved a pleasant day also, the air 
was clear and bracing, the sky blue, the sun shone 
brightly. About eight o'clock the land agent drove 
up to the hotel with his ponies harnessed to a three- 
seated, open-top, spring wagon ; so there was room 
for all. Minnie's seat was by the pleasant ^oung 
land agent. She found him so agreeable that she 
chatted with him all the way. The days spent thus 
far in Dakota had been most trying to Mrs. Noble, 
whose health was not robust, but the clear, pure, 
bracing air of this morning brought the color to lier 
cheeks as well as to those of the young people, and 
the sparkle to her eyes as well as theirs. 

" I really begin to think there is something invig- 
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orating in the much-praised Dakota air after all ! " 
she exclaimed, after they had been riding over the 
prairie about an hour, " for, notwithstanding the in- 
conveniences and discomforts of the last few days, I 
begin to feel almost young again." 

" Its eflFects are wonderful, as I myself am a living 
witness, ma'am," the land agent answered. 

" Do you not think, sir, that it is because people 
live more in tlie open air that they are benefited by 
it ? " Mrs. Noble replied. 

" I've no doubt but that has much to do with it, 
but that is not all ; there appears to be an exhilarat- 
ing property in the air itself. Some claim an extra 
quantity of ozone in it, and others say that as we get 
the north and west winds before they pass over the 
more tliickly settled country east and south of us, 
they are not used up — that is, their life-giving prop- 
erties are un vitiated by life-destroying gases," the 
land agent replied. 

" The theory seems plausible," Mrs. Noble an- 
swered. 

In driving over the prairie Mrs. Noble observed 
that it was composed of small basins or valleys, many 
of which had a small lake in the center. These lakes 
were covered with wild fowl. There was but little 
running water, they having passed over but one small 
creek in their ride. She called Harry's attention to 
this fact, and suggested that it would be a good plan 
to try and get one of those little lakes on their claims. 
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Harry inquired of the land agent if lie did not know 
of a lake that might be secured in that way. 

The land agent, who had become quite interested 
in the family, and was greatly pleased with the 
young ladies, had determined that it would not be 
for lack of inducements tliat he was able to offer if 
they did not settle in Douglas County. 

" There is none on the claims I showed you yester- 
day," he replied ; " but as we are near them now, I 
will show them to the ladies, and at the same time 
try and think of a lake for you. There is the pile of 
sod that is the first mark of the claims I showed Mr. 
Noble yesterday ; now we will drive over them." 

Tlie ponies trotted briskly along through the dried 
grass. The claim hunters expressed themselves 
greatly pleased with the land and the views. 

" You have what you want here," the land agent 
said, " all but the lake. I have thought of a section 
of land adjoining some of this land which has a beau- 
tiful lake in the center. Now, I advise that you take 
that section and two of these quarter sections, which 
will make six quarter sections, or nine hundred and 
sixty acres of land." 

Harry gave a long whistle, and exclaimed, 

" Just think of it, mother, nearly one thousand 
acres of this magnificent land in the family ! " 

"It seems a princely domain," Minnie extrava- 
gantly remarked. 

" I am sorry, Grace dear," said Mrs. Noble, " that 
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you are not just a little older, that you might take up 
land alongside of oure." 

"Now I will drive to the lake," said the land 
agent. 

After a short drive they arrived on top of a hill 
and looked down on a most charming winding lake, 
about half a mile long. The ladies clapped their 
hands with delight. Harry seemed pleased beyond 
expression. 

" It is the promised land ! " Grace exclaimed. 

" Do you see that promontory jutting into the lake 
over there," said Harry ; " it is a most beautiful site 
for a house ; will you please drive over there ? " 

" Certainly." 

It was a charming place for a house. The hill 
gently sloped down to the lake, which would furnish 
hunting, rowing, and skating, as well as ice for the 
summer. 

They were all greatly delighted, and more so as 
they examined the land and the lake. 

"We have found it at last!" cried Harry; "we 
will seek no farther." 

It was a pleasant ride home. They had found 
what they had come so far to seek. Beautiful vis- 
ions arose in their minds of delightful prairie homes, 
of vine-clad cottages, fields of waving grain, flocks of 
lowing cattle, and herds of bleating sheep. The 
hearts of the young people were very light, and with 
laugh, joke, and song, the happy party sped along 
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behind the lively little mustangs. A serene smile 
was on Mi's. Noble's face. The land agent thought 
it the happiest land-hunting party he had ever di- 
rected. Well miglit they be hapi>y in the midst of 
hardships, and forget them, too, in prospect of such a 
glorious prairie home. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Preempting land and taking up tree claims — ^Building houses — ^No- 
bleton — Buying a team — Erecting the family altar — Attending church 
— Journey to Yankton, United States Land-ofiSce — Oak Hollow Ranche 
— Wash Huntbiz — Scotland — Yankton — The United States Land-office. 

THE land agent advised Harry and his family tlie 
next day to preempt a quarter section each, and 
to take up a tree claim each ; by doing so tbsy would 
still each hold in reserve the right to take a home- 
stead ; such is the liberality of the United States' land 
laws at the present time. It would also make a trip 
to Yankton, to the United States Land-office, unnec- 
essary until nearly the first of May, by which time, it 
was reasonable to expect, that the weather would be 
pleasanter. The law requires settlement to be made 
on land before it is entered, when it is preempted ; 
but where a homestead is taken, it is necessary to visit 
the land-office first and make entry of the land. The 
entry of a tree claim may be made in person or by 
attoniey ; it is generally done by attorney. They de- 
cided to follow the agent's advice. Harry now found 
himself busy, not with routine office work, but im- 
portant work, which required the active use of his 
reasoning and executive abiliticB. The nine hundred 
and sixty acres which they had selected were to be 
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secured at once, or else some of the numerous land 
hunters in the county would make entry on tliem 
before he did, and he would be obliged to go on an- 
other land hunt, which might not result in securing 
such desirable claims. He accordingly authorized the 
land agent to draw up the necessary papers for Mrs. 
Noble, Minnie, and himself, to secure the tree claims, 
and send them by mail to his corresponding attorney at 
Yankton ; that would secure the tree claims. The next 
step was to build some kind of habitations on the 
preemption claims, and to move into them, thus 
" making settlement," and securing them. It niight 
have been within the letter of the law for them to 
have built houses on the claims, and have held them 
without moving in at once ; but the little hotel was so 
crowded, and privacy of any kind so unattainable, that 
all the !Noble family were willing to move into exceed- 
ingly small houses, that they might be by themselves 
again. 

In the crowded little hostelry Harry had become 
acquainted with Mr. Joseph Brown, who exercised 
the calling of carpenter and builder. He had been a 
school-teacher at home, and had come to Dakota to 
secure a homestead. But unfortunately becoming in- 
volved in a contest with another claimant for the same 
quarter section, he could not proceed with the settle- 
ment until the contest was decided by the government, 
which might not occur for several weeks or months. 
In the meantime he built claim shanties for settlers. 
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He had never learned the trade of carpenter, but be- 
ing handy with the saw, chisel, and hammer, and 
liaving a Yankee's adaptation for any kind of work, 
he could do the necessary work required by the set- 
tlers very well, and not only built houses, but also 
made part of the furniture for them. 

After dinner that day Harry took Joe Brown out- 
side of the hotel, for there was no privacy obtainable 
in the hotel, all conversations, excepting those carried 
on in whispers, being plainly audible all over it. 
Harry said to him, 

" Mr. Brown, my mother, my sister, and myself 
have selected three quarter sections for preemption, 
and will want three claim shanties built at once." 

" I'm your man," Joe Brown answered, quickly ; 
" I'll take the contract." 

''What will they cost?" 

" Depends on what kind of a house you want — 
can build you a twenty-five, fifty, or hundred dollar 
house." 

"What kind of a house is a twenty-five dollar house?" 

«^' Well, that is a small house." 

*' And a hundred dollar house ? " 

" Good sized house ; two rooms." 

Then followed a conversation as to the exact sizes, 
in feet, in quality of lumber, etc., after which Harry 
called out his mother and the girls, and quite a 
lengthy discussion with Joe Brown resulted in the 
following decision : Three houses were to be built^ 
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a hundred dollar house, which would be Mrs. Noble's 
residence; and two twenty -five dollar houses, one 
of which would be Harry's residence, and the other 
Minnie's. They were to be built where the boundary 
lines of the three quarter sections cornered together, 
and would l)e only a few feet apart. Mrs. Noble's 
house would be the rendezvous, and Grace would 
share it with her. 

" Hurrah for Nobleton ! " cried Hany, throwing 
up his hat after the arrangements had agreed upon ; 
and Joe Brown had contracted to begin hauling lum- 
ber that afternoon, and to begin building the next 
morning. 

" I think we ought to call it Gracetown," said 
Minnie. 

" Because I have no claim there," said Grace. 

"We might call it Minnie-ha-ha," said Harry, 
laughing. 

" No, sir," said Minnie ; " you laugh enough at me 
already, without incorporating a laugh at me into the 
name of our new settlement ; and besides that, Long- 
fellow, and not I, would get the glory of the name.''' 

Joe Brown immediately bought a load of lumber, 
hired a team, and in an hour he and Harry were 
seated upon the lumber, and traveling slowly on their 
way to the claims. Joe Brown admired the land and 
location very much when he arrived there, but lost 
no time in beginning the erection of one of the 
claim shanties, Harry gladly helping him. In the 
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meantime, Mrs. Noble and the young ladies, after 
consultation with the landlady, who kindly volun- 
teered all the advice and assistance in her power, en- 
gaged the white mule team to go to Plankintou on 
the morrow to bring down what little furniture they 
needed for their prairie housekeeping, and gave the 
driver a list of the things wanted. The Land View 
stores were not prepared to fnrnish much beyond 
bare necessities, hence it was necessary to import 
many things. Mrs. Noble had brought very few 
things with her from the East, excepting clothing, 
and found that she had done wisely, for she found 
that goods could be bought at exceedingly moderate 
prices at Mitcliell and Plankinton, so that it was a 
positive economy to sell her household goods in the 
East, and buy new ones in tlie West, rather than to 
pay high freight rates on her old goods. Grace 
brought a small melodeon. After making out the 
list, Mrs. Noble and the young ladies went up stairs. 
Taking a seat at the window, Mrs. Noble remarked : 

" My dear girls, you observe that, notwithstand- 
ing the exceedingly uncomfortable circumstances in 
Avhich we are placed, compared with the home we 
have left, yet we are all in a cheerful state of mind, 
Avhich would have seemed impossible to us in the 
misery of the stormy day after our arrival here." 

" Well, the weather is so much better since then, 
and we have found our claims," Minnie said, putting 

her anns around her mother and kissing her. 

8 
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" Yes, my child," eaid Mrs. Noble, returning tlie 
kiss, with a loving look in her eyes, " these things 
liave had much to do with the change in our spirits. 
In securing the land we have realized the main object 
of our journey, and although there are, doubtless, 
hardships and inconveniences in store for us, yet I 
liope we sliall be able to meet them with cheerful 
spirits, because the general outlook of our affairs has 
improved so much." 

"Have you noticed, auntie," said Grace, "how 
much Harry's looks have improved since we arrived 
West, and he has been looking after the family affairs. 
That dull, broken-spirited look which he used to 
wear when he came home in the evening to* Jersey 
City has left him now that he moves about a man 
among men." 

" Could a mother's eyes help notice the change, 
dear Grace ? " replied Mrs. Noble. " It makes my 
heart glad to see my boy put on the man again, and 
I feel I have not made a mistake in coming to Da- 
kota ; tlie hardships which we must bear will be more 
than compensated for by the improvement of our 
health, and the sense of tnie manly and womanly 
independence which we shall acquire in endeavoring 
to become the masters of our own fortunes." 

The next day when Harry returned to the hotel 
in tlie evening, with Joe Brown, he announced to 
Minnie,^ with mock gravity, 

" Misa Noble, I have the great pleasure to annourj30 
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to you that your residence, so recently begun as yes- 
terday, lias been completed to-day, and may now be 
occupied at such time as suits your ladyship's conven- 
ience and pleasure." 

" But Fui not going to live out there till the others 
do ! ■' Minnie exclaimed, with rather a frightened 
look in her face. 

"The young ladies in Dakota go out on their 
claims and live alone ; don't they, Mr. Brawn? " said 
Harry, winking at him. 

"Quit teasing Minnie," said Grace, "there is no 
necessity of her moving out there until we go; is 
there, auntie ? " 

" No, dear, ccrtainlj'^ not," said Mrs. Noble ; " why 
do you torment Miimie so, Harry ? " reprovingly. 

''I wanted to see if Min was as brave as that 
Bchool-marm who was here the other day, mother." 

" If I was obliged to do so," Minnie replied, rather 
soberly ; " I think I could live on a claim alone ; but 
since I have a great, big brother, over six feet, [sar- 
castically,] I don't think it necessaiy." 

" I am inclined to think," said Harry, laughing, 
" that it is not the tenderly raised young ladies that 
are taking up the claims, and living alone on them, 
but the school-teachers and shop girls who are more 
self-reliant and accustomed to care for themselves." 

On the evening of the next day Harry made the 
announcement when he returned that his house was 
finished. "We are to begin on your mansion to- 
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morrow, mother," he said, " because that is so much 
larger we have left is until the last, and the lumber 
had not all arrived for it." 

The weather for a couple of days had been cold 
and blustering. The white mule team had returned 
from Plankinton with the goods ordered, and with 
Grace's melodeon ; they had been taken to the claims 
and were stored in Minnie's shanty until the family 
moved on the claims. 

It took Joe Brown two weeks to build Mrs. No- 
ble's house, and he was obliged to hire another car- 
penter to help him. 

It was the early part of April when they moved 
out on their claims; the weather was still cold for 
the season, but not so unsettled and blustering as 
March. The houses were built facing the south. 
Harry occupied the middle one, so that he would be 
within close call of either of the other houses. 

They chose a pleasant day to move to the claims ; 
the houses were built on a little knoll. 

"AVhy," exclaimed Minnie, when they first came 
within sight of them, " Nobleton looks like a little 
village." 

" All that it needs to make it one is a blacksmith 
shop and a store,'' said Harry. 

When they dismounted from the white mule 
wagon, Minnie ran into her shanty, the remainder of 
the family following her to the door. " O ! " she 
exclaimed, throwing up her hands and a look of dis- 
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gust passing over her face, "Is this my house? Why, 
we would not think it good euough for a wash-hou83 
in Jersey City." 

'• No I" Harry replied, laughing ; " it would hardly 
be considered fit for a good coal-shed there." 

The faces of the. other ladies also had a dismayed 
look, but they did not express it in speech. 

Mrs. Noble said: "Minnie, remember, dear, we ai'e 
in Dakota now, and not in Jersey City." 

" Just look at the windows," said Grace, smiling- 
ly, "only two, with four small panes of glass in 
each." 

" It's better to look out of them on your own land 
than to be a clerk and look out of Stewart's plate- 
glass windows on Broadway," said the driver, who 
was standing behind the family. 

From Minnie's shanty they went to Harry's, which 
was as like it as two peas in a pod, then to Mi's. No- 
ble's house; this was a tiny two-roomed, one-story 
cottage. 

" When this is fixed up and painted a little, and 
has a few flowers and vines about it, I do not think 
it will look so badly," said Grace. 

" No, indeed ! " said Harry, " we will make mother's 
and your house a cozy little home, and Min and I 
will be your constant visitoi-s." 

There was not much time given to talking, as there 
was much work to do. First Harry put up the small 
wood cook-stove in the room in his mother's house, 
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which was to be the common kitchen and dining- 
room, and made a fire in it. 

Joe Brown had made a small cupboard for their 
dishes and a table of planed pine boaj'ds. In the in- 
ner room he had made a rude wardrobe of the same 
material. 

The young ladies unpacked the few dishes and 
were going to wash them. 

" O ! we have got no water," exclaimed Minnie. 

'' We'll have to get. our water from the lake until 
we can get a well dug. I'll go and get some now," 
said Harry. 

'' We will want more than you can carry, Harry," 
said Grace, " I will go with you and help you, and 
learn the nearest way." 

"With two new, bright tin buckets each, Grace and 
Harry started over the brown prairie, on that bright, 
cool April day, for water from the lake. It was the 
first time they had been alone since they left Jersey 
City ; they started out in haste for the lake, but as they 
walked side by side over the prairie in the bright 
April sunlight their steps unconsciously grew slow- 
er ; they did not converse mucli, and what they 
said was on the most practical subjects of their new 
life, yet there was evidently a congeniality in their 
companionship, not expressed in words, yet evident 
in Harry's satisfied expression of countenance, as well 
as the gentle, placid look on Grace's face, in the un- 
conscious drooping of her large, liquid blue eyes, and 
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the heightened pink on her cheek. Thus tliey slowrly 
walked down the knoll and a short distance over the 
prairie to the edge of the lake, frightening a lot of 
wild dncks as they came to the edge, so that they swam 
rapidly away ; the ducks were not yet enough afraid 
of mankind to fly from them. At this point on the 
edge of the lake Harry had thrown some large stones, 
a little out beyond the edge, for stepping-stones, that 
water might be taken from a deeper place than along 
the shallow shore. lie stepped out on these stones, 
stooped his splendid figure, filled the bright bucket, 
and handed it to Grace, then filled his other bucket, 
and handed it to her; she then handed him her 
buckets, and he filled them in the same way. They 
laughed gleefully while they did it, and wondered 
what their city friends would say if they saw them 
now ; they unconsciously seemed to enjoy helping each 
other doing the same work. Their buckets filled, they 
started slowly back again, very slowly up the knoll, 
for Grace's muscles were not very well developed 
yet ; arrived at the top of the knoll, Grace remem- 
bered that they had been very slow in doing their 
errand, so, with hurried footsteps, she completed it, 
with Harry hurrying by her side. Minnie came to 
the door to look for them just as they arrived. 

"I should think it was a couple of miles down to 
the lake, Harry," she said, with a laughing frown, 
" judging from the time it took you and Grace to go 
after that water." 
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" Were we so very slow, dear ? We'll try and do 
better next time ; it is our first trip, you know," Grace 
replied, repentantly. For once the quick-tongned 
Harry had no retort to make. 

Minnie filled the tea-kettle full of water, so as to 
have hot water to wash the dishes, and then helped 
her mother and Grace get the goods in order in the 
house. 

Harry went over to the shanties and put up a 
camp-bed in each, and a small sheet iron hay-stove, 
for it was too early in the season to do without 
fires, and hay was a convenient, abundant, and cheap 
fuel. 

The shanties were so small that Mre. Noble thought 
that they could afford to have carpet on the floors, it 
would give them so much more a comfortable and 
home-like look ; so she purchased carpets for them, 
as well as the inner room of her house — neat and 
pretty ingrain carpet, with bright colors. Harry had 
just finished putting up the hay-stove in his shanty 
when Minnie came to the door. 

"What have you been doing, Harry?" she in- 
quired. 

i"I have just finished putting up your bed and 
mine, and the two hay-stoves." 

She sat down on the door-step and began laughing 
heartily. 

" What are you laughing about, Min ? " He wiped 
the perspiration from his brow, for he had just 
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acliieved a hard-won victory over the stove-pipe in 
putting it together and putting it up. 

'' O, you goose ! don't you see what's the matter ? ' 

"No, I don't see any thing wrong," looking 
ai'ound. 

" Why, don't you see you've put the bed and stove 
up before youVe put the carpet down." 

Harry gave a long whistle, and sat down on the 
side of the bed. 

" Have to take the beds and stoves down again," at 
last he said, ruefully. " No, I'll take the beds down, 
but not the stoves; I'll slip the carpet under the 
stoves ; I'm not going to tackle those stove-pipes 
again." 

" I came over to tell you that dinner is ready," 
Minnie said ; " so don't go to pounding your fingers 
with the hammer tacking the carpet down until you 
dispose of that." She put her arm through his as he 
came to the door, and together they walked into Mrs. 
Noble's house and seated themselves at the table, a^t 
which Mrs. Noble and Grace were already seated. 
They all bowed their heads, and Harry asked the 
blessing of God upon their first meal upon their 
land. It was a very plain meal, only fried ham, 
boiled potatoes, bread and butter, and coffee without 
cream or milk ; but every thing was neat and clean ; 
white table-cloth and white dishes ; and there were 
free and happy hearts around the table, so it was a 
feast. Better far such a dinner than one of the rich- 
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est viands with a board surrounded by discontented 
minds and nnliappy liearts. 

After dinner Harry went back to the shanties and 
put the carpets down, and put up a row of hooks in 
each to hang clothing on. Then he went to his 
mother's house and found that they had put the car- 
pet down in the inner room, and he put up their 
camp-beds. He also brought in Grace's melodeon 
and placed it where she desired it in the room. Thus 
in preparing their houses the afternoon sped quickly 
away, and at tea-time they gathered around their 
frugal board again. Supper over, the dishes washed 
and placed upon the shelves, the lamp was lit and 
placed upon the table, and they gathered about it and 
talked cheerfully of their day's work and good pros- 
pects. The night was clear and quite cool ; it was 
star-light, the pure air blew gently. That lone light 
shone brightly through the little window across the 
billowy prairie. Would that it might shine as a 
beacon into crowded city streets, into noisome cellai*8, 
and crowded attic rooms with fetid air, and point the 
, denizens to the free lands and pure air of the prairies ! 

About nine o'clock Mrs. Noble got the family Bi- 
ble out of her trunk, laid it upon the table, adjusted 
her spectacles, and read the Twenty-third Psalm ; 
then they all kneeled down and invoked God's bless- 
ing and protecting care. The blessed Saviour, who 
knoweth his sheep and careth for them, sent into 
their hearts, on that lonely prairie, a sense of his pro- 
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tecting presence; so they felt as safe as when at 
home they had been protected by all the modern ap- 
pliances of civilization. Thus they erected the family 
altar in their new home. 

Directly after the prayer Harry lighted two small 
lanterns, which had been purchased for the purpose, 
and, kissing his mother good-night, escorted Minnie 
to her slianty. She took one of the lanterns, entered 
and locked the door; then Harry returned to his 
shanty. 

For a short time three lights twinkled through the 
little windows across the prairie, then one after an- 
other went out into the darkness. 

There was a sense of strangeness at first to them 
all, at sleeping afar off on tlie prairie, but all sense of 
fear had fled, and, as they were all tired, they were 
soon all sleeping sweetly. " And underneath are the 
everlasting arms." 

The next morning, after breakfast, Harry began 
the erection of a small stable ; for he found that it 
would be necessary to purchase a pair of horses, a 
wagon, and a plow. 

The ladies continued the work of unpacking their 
goods and getting them in order. 

It took Harry that day and the next to finish the 
stable, for he was not very expert at carpenter work. 
On the next day he walked to Land View to purchase 
a team and wagon. He succeeded there in purchas- 
ing, at a moderate price, a big, strong pair of black 
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horses, with harness, and a new wagon, the box of 
which was painted green and the wheels red. He 
also purchased some oats for the horses, and at one 
of the stores some groceries that liis mother had or- 
dered. This was Saturday. The landlord told him 
that there would be preaching to-morrow, and he had 
better bring up tlie ladies. 

Harry felt proud of his big black team and gayly 
painted wagon, as he drove over the prairies to No- 
bleton, and long before he arrived there, he could see 
the ladies standing by his mother's house awaiting his 
return. He drove up to the houses in good style. 
The ladies expressed admiration for his purchase. 

Harry had but little experience previously with 
horses, was rather awkward about harnessing them 
and taking care of them ; but the willing soon learn, 
and, if he did make a good many mistakes at first, he 
soon learned to take care of the horses and to drive 
them properly. 

The spring was unusually late this year, and it was 
not until the latter part of April that the frost was 
all out of the ground, consequently farming opera- 
tions were greatly delayed. Harry had no hay for his 
horpes, but he lariated them on the prairie, and he 
found that the brown, dried, last season's grass proved 
sufficient food for them, with the addition of a few 
oats. Cattle will live and do well on the grass with- 
out grain. 

As the ground was not yet in proper condition to 
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begin farming work, Harry iielped the ladies adorn 
the houses and make them as comfortable as possh"^ 
ble. For the outside lie bought paint of bright scar- / 
let color, as a contrast to the green of the prairies, 
and paint3d them himself. The walls inside they 
covered with wall-paper, and hung up the few pict- 
ures they had brought with them. Grace made pretty 
white curtains for the windows, and Harry made sev- 
eral corner shelves and brackets on the sides of the 
room, of planed boards, the material of which the 
ladies deftly concealed with pretty hangings of gay 
chintzes. When completed, the houses had a cozy 
and comfortable look within, which one would have 
thought could hardly be attained with such rude ma- 
terials and with so little expense. But we must go 
backward a little, to describe the first Sunday service 
which they attended. When Harry came home with 
his newly- purchased team he told the ladies that there 
would be religious services at Land View next day 
(Sunday). They all expressed a wish to take their 
first ride behind the new horses in the new wagon to 
attend church. Next morning, about nine o'clock, 
Harry drove the blacks up to his mother's door and 
helped the ladies into the wagon. He had purchased 
an extra seat, so that there would be seats for all on 
trips of this kind. Grace sat beside him, and Minnie 
and her mother on the back seat. 

It was not quite ten o'clock when they drove up to 
the hotel. Harry helped the ladies out of the wagon, 
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took the horses to the stable, and returned to the 
hotel. The landlord said service did not begin until 
eleven o'clock, and the preacher had not yet arrived. 

About half past ten o'clock the preacher arrived, 
having walked from his claim, several miles away. 
He was a thin, dolorous-looking man, with a whine in 
his voice. He said that service would be held in a 
new store, not quite completed, a few yards away. 
There was no church building or even school-house 
yet in Land View. 

A few minutes before eleven o'clock the preacher 
requested the landlady to lend him her dinner bell, 
which she did ; it was a large brass hand-bell of the 
kind commonly used. Taking this in his hand he 
walked to the new store building and rang it vigor- 
ously in front to call the worshipers together. In a 
short time about thirty people assembled, men, women, 
and children. The seats were common boards laid on 
boxes, barrels, or any thing convenient ; there was a 
pile of shavings in one part of the room, which had 
been swept aside to make place for the worehipers, 
and a carpenter's table stood in the back part of the 
room. The worshipers were not the kind yon would 
have expected to see on the frontier, men and women 
clad in clean, but rough and uncouth, home-made gar- 
ments ; but they were intelligent and educated look- 
ing people, clad in comfortable, and some in even 
handsome, apparel, made in tlie prevailing styles of 
the East ; such people as you would have expected to 
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have seen in the large and prosperous towns of the 
East, but would be surprised to meet with in this 
rude village of a day in the far West. 

The minister gave out a hymn, one of the brethren 
started the tune, a familiar hymn and tune, dnd tlic 
worshipers joined in the singing heartily; then he 
offei'ed up an earnest prayer, after which there was 
another hymn ; then a short sermon, not very excel- 
lent, but as the people there had come in the spirit 
of reverence and worship, and were not critical, they 
listened intently ; it was followed by a short prayer, 
and the service was concluded with a familiar hymn, 
and the benediction. 

After the service the people tarried, and mingled 
together, there was much hand-shaking, and many 
inquiries about, " How are you getting along on your 
claim ?" and friendly questions of that kind. Strangers 
were introduced and received with kindly greetings. 
The landlady, who had accompanied the Noble family 
and was acquainted with many of the settlers, intro- 
duced them, and they received many kind words of 
welcome from those who had not been in the country 
many more weeks than themselves. 

After church they walked back to the hotel and 
took dinner there, the landlord and landlady treating 
them like old friends. The little hotel was still in 
the same crowded condition, but the faces were nearly 
all new. Those who had been there when the Nobles 
were there had either settled on claims, or left the 
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country. There was a pile of lumber lying on the 
outside. The landlord told Harry he was going to 
build an addition to his house, four rooms, two up 
and two down stairs ; business was so brisk that he 
could not accommodate all the travelers. Harry 
agreed with him that it was a much-needed improve- 
ment. After dinner the Nobles got into their wagon 
and drove back over the prairie to their claims. 

When they arrived in sight of their houses Grace 
said : '' I never thought I should feel as though I were 
going home when I traveled toward those extremely 
modest buildings over there on the knoll, but I must 
say I do feel that way now." 

" Our homes, dear Grace, are where we are ac- 
customed to meet and associate with our dear ones, be 
it a claim shanty on the Dakota prairie, or a marble 
palace on Fifth Avenue, New York," said Mrs. Noble. 

"Well! this house seems quite commodious and 
palatial, after that little crowded hotel," exclaimed 
Minnie, as they entered her mother's house. 

" You will observe, dear," said Mrs. Noble, as she 
sat down in a comfortable chintz-covered rocking- 
chair, and Grace affectionately took off her bonnet 
and shawl, " as you grow older, tliat we are greatly 
affected all through our lives by comparisons, much 
more, doubtless, than we ought to be ; it must spring 
from a discontented mind. He was a wise man who 
said, ' Comparisons are odious.' A young lady is de- 
lighted with a new velvet coat until her friend gets a 
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ceal-skin, then she feels that she has descended in the 
scale of fashion by comparison. Her coat, it is tnie, is 
just Sif beautiful as ever, but she is unhappy. So a man 
living in a two-story house feels as important as his 
1 eighbor, but when the neighbor adds another story, 
the comparison a£Eects his personal pride and he be- 
comes unhappy. Such people are likely to become 
envious, and then covetous, which is breaking the 
tenth commandment." 

"This is a good little sermon, mother," said Harry, 
" and I believe you are perfectly right." 

After tea they gathered about the melodeon, and 
Grace played hymns, which they all joined in singing. 

" I don't think living on the prairie is going to be 
so bad, after all," said Minnie, as Ilarry escorted her 
to her shanty to retire for the night. 

When they had their houses all arranged they held 
a family consultation, in which it was decided that, 
since the ground was not in condition to plow yet, it 
would be better to make their trip to Yankton and 
make entry on their land, so that Harry would not 
be interrupted in his work after he was able to begin 
plowing. It was now the latter part of April, and the 
season still so late that the grass had not yet made its 
appearance on the prairie. On Tuesday morning 
they all started in the wagon, for they all had claims 
to enter, but Grace, and she did not wish to be left 
alone; so they locked up their residences, put the 
keys in their pockets, and started. 
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" It's an honest country," Harry said ; " no one will 
disturb our goods while we are away ; it is safer in 
that respect than Jei*sey City, for there is too much 
hard work in prosj^ect here to make the country en- 
ticing to tramps or thieves." 

It was a journey of nearly seventy miles to Yank- 
ton, the capital of the Territory, and seat of the land- 
office for that district. They were to travel about 
twenty-five miles that day, and stay all night at a 
cattle ranch in Oak Hollow. The next day they 
nmst rise early and travel all day. 

They traveled for several miles over a rolling 
prairie ; then they rode over a flat prairie for about 
ten miles, on which the land was gravelly and poor. 
Here they passed • through the town of Maitland, 
which was composed of one store, standing lone- 
some on the prairie, but there were settled claims in 
the neighborhood, and it was also the post-office. 
After passing over this poor land the road took them 
on to a richer prairie, but still very flat; here were 
evidences of much longer settlement, for some of the 
farms had quite a cultivated appearance, and the 
houses were better. 

As they approached Oak Hollow the prairie be- 
came more broken, and when they arrived there they 
found it was a deep ravine, through which flowed a 
creek ; on the banks of the creek and the sides of the 
ravine were a few scrub-oaks, the first native trees 
they had seen in Douglas County. This small creek 
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18 the boundary between Douglas and Ilutcliiuson 
Counties. 

"Now we'll see what kind of a place a Dakota 
cattle ranch is," Harry said, as they drove down into 
Oak Hollow. The head-quarters of the ranch ha(} 
probably been made in this ravine on account of iti 
nearness to the creek for watering purposes, and be 
cause the hill-sides afforded a natural protection t< 
the cattle from the storms. The road into Oak HoL 
low was rather steep and winding ; Harry was obliged 
to put the brake on his wheels as he drove down. 

The first thing that attracted their attention was a 
two-story stone house ; the stones in the house were 
dark colored, rough shaped, and unevenly imbedded ^ 
in mortar, which, jagged and uneven, unsmoothed by 
trowel, projected between the stones. It was built 
close against the hill-side, the rear of the first story 
pressing against the hill, and the second rising above 
the hill. The entrance was a door level with the 
ground, on the first story ; it was in the center of the 
house, on either side was a window ; there were two 
windows, in front, on the second story. A few steps 
from the house was a stone spring-house. In front 
of the house was a level space, on the other side of 
the house was the corral^ with fence of wooden rails 
for the cattle. The road ran between the house and 
a large barn, on one side of which was a large corn- 
crib. Not far from the barn was a small space fenced 
in, on the bank of the creek, in which were kept the 
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pigs ; there were about one hundred black Berkshire 
pigs in it. In front of the barn, and not far from it, 
was a patent mill, round, and something like a cotfee- 
mill, with a go-around to it, for the purpose of grind- 
ing up coarse food for the stock. Two pretty, blonde, 
flaxen, curly-haired, rosy-cheeked children were play- 
ing with a couple of tubs in front of the house as the 
Noble family drove up. A young man, with much- 
worn, coarse felt hat, the brim flapping in his eyes, 
coarse, short jacket, check shirt, and coarse, faded, 
gray pants pushed into coarse, raw-hide boots, came 
put of the barn to receive them. His face was not 
so coarse and rough looking as his dress, and he in- 
^quired of the family very politely if they would not 
alight. 

" Yes, if we can stay all night," Harry answered. 

" O, yes, we keep travelers overnight." 

The young man began to unharness the team, and 
Hariy and the ladies descended from the wagon and 
walked up to the house, disturbing a number of 
chickens that were scratching about in front of the 
barn. The children stopped in their play and smiled 
at them as they passed, and Mrs. Noble spoke kindly 
to them. Harry knocked at the door, and it was 
immediately opened by a fine-looking woman, with 
flaxen, curly hair, evidently the mother of the chil- 
dren ; she was dressed in a light-colored calico, very 
much soiled. 

" Can we stay here to-night ? " Harry inquired. 
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" Yes, walk in," she answered, briskly. 

They entered a narrow hall, on either side of 
which was a room, the only rooms on that floor ; the 
second floor also had two rooms; there were only 
four rooms in the house and attic. From the hall 
she led them into a long, dingy room, with two deep 
windows in it, one on the side, and the other in front. 
This room served as kitchen, dining-room, and, indeed, 
for every purpose but sleeping. There was no carpet 
on the floor, and it was very dirty ; tliore was a cook- 
stove on one side of the room, a long table in the 
rear, and an old-fashioned dresser, with glass doors, in 
one of the front corners; these things, with a few 
rickety wooden chaii-s, were the entire furniture. 
Every thing had a much-used look, and disorder and 
dirt reigned supreme; the windows were opaque with 
dirt. 

The woman was the wife of the ranchman; she 
was a smart woman, and did a great deal of work; but 
there was so much for her to do that it seemed to 
have overwhelmed her. The family consisted of 
herself, husband, two children, and four or five men 
who herded cattle and worked on the ranch. She 
took care of the children — what little care they re- 
ceived—did the cooking, baking, washing, and iron- 
ing, housework, and, beside this, took charge of the 
milk of about thirty cows, and made butter and 
cheese. Her house was also a post-office, and she 
post-mistress. She invited the ladies to lay off their 
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things, and then began moving around rapidly, mak- 
ing preparations for supper, first putting wood in tlie 
cook-stove and starting a brisk tire. 

Harry went out to the barn in a few minutes to 
see that his horses had been properly eared for. He 
found that the young man had given them proper 
attention, and was sitting on an upturned wagon-box 
whistling and whittling. He seemed inclined to con- 
verse. He said he came from one of the eastern 
States, and had a good comfortable home back East, and 
that his father was well off, but he wanted to have a 
taste of western life, and had come out here, and was 
giving life on a ranch a trial. 

" This is only a small ranch though," he said. 

*' How many cattle is there on this ranch ? " Harry 
inquired. 

" Only about three hundred ; we had three hun- 
dred and seventy-five last fall, but the hard wintei* 
killed seventy-five." 

" Had you no sheds for them ? " 

" No ; the owner thinks it don't pay to build sheds, 
but I do, though ; why, the cattle that he lost would 
pay for the sheds three times over." 

" The cattle are not in yet ? " 

" No, the cowboys are out on the prairie with them ; 
they'll be here directly." 

" You have a fine lot of pigs over there." 

" Yes, pigs do well here ; fact is, every thing does 
well here, if you take care of them right. We let 
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tliem run out of the piggery a little while every after- 
noon ; it does them good. Am going to let them out 
now. Want to see ? " 

Harry acquiesced, and they walked over to the pig- 
gery. The young man opened a gate and the pigs 
rushed and scrambled out and ran through the grass, 
seeming to enjoy their liberty like children a holiday. 
After letting them enjoy themselves for about half 
an liour the young man went into the barn and came 
out with a measure of corn ; he gave a peculiar call 
which the pigs seemed to understand, for they all 
came iiinning eagerly toward him, and he threw the 
coi'n on the ground in lundfuls for them to eat. 
After they had eaten it all he drove them back into 
the piggery again. Tlien the young man called the 
chickens and fed them with corn. 

" The boys ought soon to be in with the cattle ; it 
must be half past six o'clock now," he said. 

Harry heard the grinding of a brake on wheels, 
and looking toward the road he saw the stage coming; 
it was the same stage which brought the Noble ladies 
from riankinton to Land View. This was the end of 
tlie mail route, and here stage and passengei's were 
obliged to remain until next morning ; then the stage 
returned, and passengers going farther south took 
another mail wagon, which also was obliged to remain 
here overnight. The stage drew up at the barn; 
there was only one passenger, a small dapper, fashion- 
ably dressed young man, a Chicago drummer. He 
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had two large sample triinke stowed away in the reat 
of the stage ; tliey were so big it was a wonder that 
the stage held them. The driver told him he had 
better leave his trunks in the stage until morning, and 
then they could easily be transferred to the other 
stage. " They will be perfectly safe out here," the 
driver said. The drummer did not seem inclined to 
do so, but the driver said he would pull the curtains 
of the stage down and they would be perfectly safe." 
At least he consented, and, taking his grip in bis 
hand, walked toward the house, using language as lie 
went which was not at all complimentary to the coun- 
try nor creditable to himself. 

At this time another mail stage, which was simply 
a very light-bodied, black-colored spring wagon, 
drawn by two very wild-looking mustangs, driven by 
a big, overgrown boy, drove up from the opposite 
direction. There were no passengers. The two 
drivers said " How d'ye do ? " to each other, and pro- 
ceeded to unharness their horses and to put them in 
the bam. 

Harrys now noticed a great noise in the distance, 
evidently coming toward the barn ; the tramping of 
many hoofed feet, bellowing, a loud, sharp cracking 
of whips, and the voices of men hallooing. It was 
the herd coming home ; these dissonant, mingled 
sounds increased in violence until the cattle reached 
the corral^ into which, with much yelling and crack- 
ing of whips, the cowboys drove them, driving the 
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milking cows and tlie cows with calves into a sepa- 
rate place, separated from the main part by a fence. 
After the cattle were driven in, the cowboys rode 
their horses to the barn, dismounted, and took them 
in ; then they went to the house, got buckets and 
a large wooden tub, and went back to the corral and 
milked the cows. When a bucket was full they would 
])our the milk into the tub, until tliey had at last a tub 
full of milk, which two of them carried to the house. 

Harry went to the corral to see the cattle and to 
watch the boys milk ; he was struck by the lean and 
poor condition of the cattle, and concluded that the 
young man's criticism of the ranch-owner's methods 
was just; although he pursued the usual methods of 
the country. The ways of a new country are generally^ 
the most crude and expensive; often on account of 
the poverty of the settlers, but very often for want of, 
foresight, as in this case the ranchman could have sold! 
enough cattle to have built sheds, and the protection; 
thus given his herd would have saved the lives of 
more cattle than would have paid for the fence the' 
first year. 

Harry followed the cowboys to the house with the 
tub of milk. They set it down outside by the door. 
There was a tin wash-basin on a box on the other side, 
and a bucket of water with a dipper in it. This was 
the general washing place. The general wiping place 
was a long, coarse, crash towel on a roller behind the 
kitchen door ; and the combing place a small, cracked, 
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dingy looking glass beside it, on the top of which was 
part of a coarse horn comb. 

Wlien Harry went into the house he found the 
ladies sitting on one side of the room, with an ex- 
tremely disgusted look on their faces. The ranch- 
woman had a couple of mail-bags in front of her and 
was kneeling on the floor making up the mail for 
next morning. A couple of women from neighboring 
claims had come in to see if there were any letters 
for them, and were having a little gossip with her. 
After she had the mail fixed to her satisfaction, 
she closed the mail-bags, run the long leather straps 
through the bright buckles, closed the locks with a 
snap, and threw them into a corner. The neighboring 
women went out. The landlady now bustled about 
and put supper on the table, for she had it already 
cooked, and was only waiting for the men to come 
home to dish it up. When it was on the table she said, 
" Supper's ready," and there was a general move to 
the table, each selecting his own seat, cowboys, stage- 
drivers, the dminmer, and the Noble family, all at the 
same table. The cowboys wore check shirts and ate 
in their shirt sleeves. Harry felt sorry for his 
mother and the girls, who had never faced life in such 
rough phase 'as this, but he could do nothing to help 
mattei-s. To have made the slightest complaint would 
have given mortal offense to the ranch woman, and 
there was no other place to pass the night. The 
table cloth had once been white, but now it was 
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spotted, soiled, and dirty; the dishes had been white 
once, but now they were yellow looking and mnch 
cracked ; the spoons were lead, bent and black looking: ; 
horn-handled steel knives and forks; the tea was 
poured out of a dingy tin tea-pot. There was an 
abundance of food on the table, but it was poorly 
cooked, and looked as though it had been thrown at 
the dishes ; there was fried bacon swimming in fat, 
potatoes boiled with the skins on, bread cut in great 
thick, irregular slices, hot biscuits, and dried apples 
stewed ; tlie butter was fresh, but not well made, and 
the cheese had a white and sickly look. Harry had 
never eaten in such a dirty place or from so ill-kept 
a table ; he thought he could not eat a mouthful when 
he sat down, but the long ride over the pi-airie had 
made him ravenously hungry. The ladies, too, he 
noticed, scarcely touched any thing at first, but soon 
began to eat, and finally ate a fair supper. A hun- 
gry man or woman will eat if food is placed before 
them, and necessity will overcome the most dainty 
scruples. 

After supper Harry noticed that it was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and asked the ladies if they would 
not like to step outside and enjoy it. They were 
most willing, and, putting on their bonnets and 
shawls went out with him. They walked away 
from the housp and up the road down which they 
had come. 

" O, mother ! " exclaimed Minnie, as soon as they 
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were out of ear-shot of the house, "did you ever in 
your born days see such a dirty house ? " 

" I must say I never did," said Mrs. Noble, with a 
shudder. 

" The table-cloth is not clean enough for a horse 
blanket," said Harry. 

"And the dishes and spoons," said Minnie, in- 
dignantly. 

"The floor looked like a coal-house floor," said 
Grace. 

" And the idea of those dirty cowboys sitting 
down to eat with us in their dirty shirt sleeves," said 
Minnie. 

"It's an old barrack, not fit for a stable," said 
Harry. 

•'And just to think, I gave my foot a little stir 
under the table, and felt something soft ; I looked 
under the table, and there was a big dog looking up 
at me as if he wanted something to eat. I thought I 
should scream," said Minnie. 

" The most remarkable part of it," said Harry, " is 
that, after I swallowed my disgust, I swallowed a 
pretty good sized supper." 

" And so did I," said Minnie ; " I never could be- 
lieve it of myself, that I could have drank tea out of 
that black, battered, dirty, old tin tea-pot, or stirred 
my tea with that horrid, dirty, black, lead tea-spooji, 
or have opened my mouth wide enough to bite one of 
those slices of bread." 
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'^ I noticed that Grace and mother fell to, also, after 
awhile," said Harry, laughing. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Noble, " one nuist eat, no 
matter how disgusted, if he is ravenously hungry, 
as we were after riding twenty-five miles over the 
prairie." 

"If that is ranch life, I don't want one," said 
Minnie. 

" If that was our ranch, I am sure things would be 
done differently, would they not, auntie ? " said Grace. 

"All my training and all my natural instincts 
would have to be changed if they were not," Mrs. 
Noble replied. 

" But where are we going to sleep ? " asked Grace. 

" Now, you are asking too much," Harry replied ; 
" but I have no doabt but the sleeping will be o# a 
par with the eating." 

They had walked quite a long way up the road, 
and now they turned back. It was a most beautiful, 
still, clear, moonlight night ; there was a crispy cool- 
ness in the air which had that crystalline transparency 
and purity which is one of the most pleasing features 
of the north-west. 

The gentle rays of the moonlight softened the 
rough and rude outlines of the ranchmen's home, 
and the play of light and shadow made it look 
almost beautiful. The spring-house looked likie a 
fairy's mansion. The big barn's rudeness all vanished 
in the silvery light, and it looked like a majestic 
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building. As tliey approached the house tliey could 
see the cattle in the corral ; the moonlight made them 
look beautiful ; their many-spotted and many-colored 
sides shining and looking like soft, precious furs. 

" How beautiful ! " exclaimed Mrs. Noble, as they 
stopped to admire the sight. " Our Father can shine 
upon the roughest scene and make it beautiful. It 
seems as though he intended there should be com- 
pensation in every thing, that the beautiful should 
glorify the rude." 

When they entered the house they found the 
ranchwoman washing dishes at the end of the room, 
and a couple of cowboys attempting to read the pa- 
pers by the dim light afforded by a lop-sided kero- 
sene lamp with a smoky chimney. 

• We would like to retire now," said Mrs. Noble to 
the woman. 

" All right," she replied, and after lighting another 
lamp with a smoky chimney, escorted them into the 
hall and up a pair of stairs into a bedroom ; passing 
through this room, they went into another bedroom 
through the frame of a door in which a door had 
never been hung. There were two yellow high- 
posted bedsteads in this room, with gay patchwork 
bed-quilts on the beds ; there was also a rag carpet on 
the floor^ the only carpet in the house. The randi- 
woman sat the lamp down on a small stand and, wisb 
ing the ladies " Good-night," bustled out of the 
room. 
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When tlie ranchwoman came down stairs Harry 
told her he would like to retire also. 

" Well, you and the other man must sleep in the 
room next to your mother's ; you and him sleep in one 
bed, and the two stage-drivers in the other." 

The drivers and the Chicago drummer had all come 
in and said they were going to bed, too ; one of the 
drivers, taking a smoky lamp in his hand, escorted 
the others up stairs. 

There was nothing in the bedroom but two com- 
mon yellow bedsteads and a couple of rickety chairs ; 
no carpet on the floor, no curtains in the windows, and 
some of the window panes were badly broken. 

" Not much like the Grand Pacific Hotel, is it ? " 
said the drummer, as they began to disrobe. The 
men took off only their outer clothing before they 
retired. The drummer, was undressed first, and 
jumped into bed, which rattled and creaked greatly 
under his weight. 

" 0-h-h-h ! " he groaned. 

" What's the matter," said Harry, laughing. 

"0-h-h-h!! what's the matter, eh? This horrible 
bed's the matter, if you must know.'' 

" Not a feather bed, is it ? " 

" Yes ! a feather bed ; long feathers, the kind that 
grows with heads on top, and they put through a 
threshing machine. Fd like to see the man or 
woman that made this bed put through a threshing 
machine." 
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"Yon don't seem pleased with the bed,'' said 
Hariy, langhing heartily. 

"Pleased! why, yon can hear these confonnded 
bed-cords creak, and the straw crackle in the next 
county," he said, with a groan, as he rolled over, "And 
these are horse blankets; the pillows about as big as 
your fists, and stuffed with hay ; they ought to have 
strings tied to them so that if they got lost in a fel- 
low's ears in the night he could pull tliem out in the 
morning, so that he would not be followed and ar- 
rested after he left the house for petit larceny." 

The drivers and Harry were all laughing heartily 
at the drummer's discomfiture, when Harry blew out 
the light and they all went to bed. They could also 
hear the smothered laughter of the ladies in the next 
room. 

In a few minutes the cowboys came up stairs with 
a lamp, and passing through the room, tramping over 
the bare floor with their heavy boots, ascended another 
flight of stairs into the loft overhead. The ranch- 
man and his family slept down stairs in the room op- 
posite the kitchen. 

Notwithstanding the poor sleeping accommoda- 
tions, it was not a great while before the, heavy, 
steady breathing told that all were asleep. 

Harry was awakened sometime in the night by 
the drummer suddenly starting up and exclaiming, 
" Where in the world doos all that wind come from ? " 

The weather had changed, the beautiful moonlight 
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liad gone, and a violent thunder-storm was raging. 
The head of the bed was next a window, and through 
a broken pane of glass a strong wind and a few drops 
of rain were blowing on them. 

" Give me a blanket," exclaimed Harry, and seizing 
one of the blankets covering them, he leaned over 
the head of the bed and, with much difficulty, stuffed 
it into the window. 

" Beds and boarding houses are bad enough in this 
blasted country without cyclones," growled the dioim- 
mer, lying down again and going fast asleep in a few 
minutes, in spite of the raging storm without, which 
sometimes shook the house. 

Harry's feelings were not quite so imperturbable 
as those of the drummer, and it was not until the 
storm had lulled that he went to sleep again. 

As soon as daylight had begun to dawn in the east 
the cowboys got up, and in a few minutes came 
tramping down stairs in their heavy boots^ -and 
passed through the bedroom. Then the stage-driv- 
ers got up, dressed, and went to the barn to feed their 
horses. 

Harry then arose, and in getting up woke the 
drummer. 

" Time to get up ? " he inquired. 

" Guess so, every body seems to be getting up." 

"Ugh! Ughl" 

"What's the matter?" 

"Ugh! Ugh! matter? matter enough ! My neck's 
10 
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so stiff from that cold wind last night I can hardly 
move it." 

He arose and dressed, gnimbling and complaining 
continually during the operation. 

"May I inquire your name?" Harry asked, curi- 
ously. 

" Wash Huntbiz, salesman for a Chicago clothing 
house, sir ; hope I may never sleep on a ranch as long 
as I live, sir. Ugh ! my neck." 

After dressing, they went down • stairs and washed 
in the tin wash-basin outside the door. Harry went 
to see if his horses were properly cared for, and Wash 
Iluntbiz went to the stage to see if his trunks had 
suffered in the storm ; fortunately they had not. 
When Harry returned to the house he saw the cow- 
boys milking the cows, feeding the pigs, and working 
about the place. When he went in the house he 
found the landlady, with very frowsy head, preparing 
the breakfast. The ladies now came down stairs, and 
went out to the tin wash-basin to wash, Minnie with 
many grimaces. 

Soon breakfast was ready; the ranch woman invited 
them to sit down and eat. The stage drivers came 
in and sat down at the table, and then Mr. Huntbiz. 
Breakfast was about the same as supper, coffee being 
substituted for tea. The meal was soon over ; then 
there was the bustle of starting; each stage-driver 
took a mail-bag on his arm, went out to the barn, har- 
nessed up his team, and drove away. Wash Huntbiz 
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bade the Noble family good-day, with a very ceremo- 
nious bow. Harry harnessed up his team, and drove 
the wagon to the house for the ladies. After paying 
the extremely moderate charge of the ranchwoman, 
they all seated themselves in the wagon and resumed 
their journey. 

The thunder-storm had been of short duration, and 
left a sweet sunshiny morning in its stead. 

" Fm glad to get away from that ranch," said Min- 
nie, when they got out on the prairie. 

" Did you hear the thunder-storm in the night ? " 
HaiTy inquired. 

"Indeed I did; I thought it was a cyclone at 
first." 

" But you didn't have a window-pane of glass out 
over your bed ? " 

" No, I got enough of the ranch without that." 

Mrs. Noble and Grace showed by the expression 
of their faces and their silence that they agreed with 
Minnie. 

After crossing the creek in Oak Hollow they were in 
Hutchinson County. At first they found the country 
broken, with deep ravines, some of them so steep on 
the sides that they resembled the letter V, and it 
required Harry's most skillful driving to prevent acci- 
dents, but after awhile the prairie became more level. 
The next important place on their route was Scotland, 
in Bon Homme County. Here they expected to tiike 
dinner. The country through which they passed 
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seemed good prairie land, but not thickly settled, and 
the few settlers were mainly Russians. The style of 
the buildings and the appearance of the people gave 
a foreign air to the country. Some of them built 
their houses of clay, mixed with straw, making a solid 
wall, one-story high, and adding a steep roof. The 
farms of some of these people had a very prosperous 
look. They passed one very large mud, or clay, house; 
it was, perhaps, fifty feet in front and twenty feet 
deep, large door in the center, with two windows on 
each side, and high steep roof ; the frames of the win- 
dows and the door were painted green ; there were 
neat white curtains at the windows. The front door 
stood open, and showed a hall neatly whitewashed, 
with doors opening into rooms from it. In front of 
the house was a row of nice, young cotton-wood shade 
trees, and a few yards away from the front door a 
well with pulley and bucket. Built up close to one 
end of the house, of the same materials, was the farm 
stable, with wagons and farm implements standing in 
front of it ; such is the Russian custom. Standing in 
front of the house, dressed in clean white smock frock, 
was a Russian, probably the owner of the farm. 

They arrived at Scotland a little before noon. En- 
tering the town they were obliged to cross a railroad, 
the first they had seen since they left Plankinton, and 
it made them feel as though they were getting back 
to civilization again. They found Scotland quite a 
flourishing country town, with quite a number of 
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stores and places of business. Passing up the main 
street they remarked that nearly all the stores were 
one-story and wood, had square fronts, and were 
nearly all the same size. The people, they learned, 
were mostly foreigners, Russians. They drove up 
to the Campbell House, a two story house, built of 
blocks of a cream-colored cut stone ; a well-built and 
handsome building. The travelers were agreeably 
surprised to find so fine a house on the frontier ; nei- 
ther were they disiippointed upon entering it, but 
found it, in its appointments, equal to a good hotel 
in an eastern town, and superior to many of them. 
Harry leanied afterward that "Campbell,'' the owner, 
had made sixty thousand dollars in a sod house which 
he built for the entertainment of travelera when the 
Black Hills' mining excitement first broke out. This 
sod house was ninety feet long and thirty feet wide ; 
it was one undivided large room. Besides keeping 
house in it, he had billiard tables and a bar. For the 
privilege of providing their own blankets and sleep- 
ing on the floor, he charged guests nightly one dollar. 
The weather was so cold that the unfortunate gold- 
seekers were glad to get shelter from the cold at that 
price. When the tide turned, and the miners began 
to come back without money, he gave up his sod 
hotel. 

After a good dinner and a good rest the travelers 
resumed their journey, having twenty-eight miles 
farther to go to Yankton. They passed over a 
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similar prairie country, from Scotland to Yankton, as 
before reaching Scotland. It was not very thickly 
settled, and the settlers seemed to be mainly foreign- 
ers, Russians and Bohemians. As they approached 
nearer to Yankton they observed that the land near the 
city was less-thickly settled than land much farther 
back. They learned afterward that such is likely to 
be the case near large towns in the Territory, for the 
reason that speculators, early in the history of the 
place, buy up these convenient lands and hold them 
for high prices; thus driving poor but thrifty settlers 
into the interior. 

As they drew near Yankton they made many sur- 
mises as to what kind of a place it was ; as to the 
appearance of the Missouri River — the bluffs of which 
they could now see, the traffic on its waters, etc. 

" My idea of the place,'' said Harry," is that it is a 
stirring, active place on the banks of the river. The 
river, I think, must be much like the Mississippi, and 
that there are many steam-boats carrying much freiofht 
and many passengers constantly, coming to and de- 
parting from it ; so that a traveler may, almost any 
day, have an opportunity to go north or south on a 
handsome steam-boat." 

" I expect you will think me very foolish, Harry," 
said Grace, "when I tell you that I have been think- 
ing of what a figure we shall make entering Yankton 
in this gay farm wagon. I did not mind it in the 
country, but Yankton is the capital of the Territory, 
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and there must be a good many well-dressed and even 
fashionable people there." 

*'What would our Jersey City and New York 
friends tliink of us if they could see us ? " said Min- 
nie, laughing. 

" You know, Grace," said Harry, " that we are 
preemptors now and our style is in perfect keeping 
witli our business." 

" I confess," said Mrs. Noble, slowly, " that I have 
some feeling on the subject; but, after all, we appear 
to be just what we are, and w^e have nothing to be 
ashamed of in riding in a nice clean farm wagon to 
preempt government land ; indeed, if our appearance 
is not quite fashionable, the proceeding is eminently 
a dignified one." 

" You always strike the right key-note, auntie; you 
have made me ashamed of my foolish scruples. 
Drive on, Harry," laughingly said Grace. 

When they reached the top of the bluff they 
looked down upon a rather scattered town, with wide 
streets, built in the bend of the river. The river was 
broad and its current swift, the water of a yellow 
clay color; the banks on either side were flat, and 
subject to disastrous freshets. On the other side 
was the State of Nebraska, and on the flat bottom- 
land over there was some fine, large timber. Look- 
ing down into the streets they seemed quiet, but 
few vehick^s or i>edestrians in tlipm, and they not 
harried. On the river they saw no shipping, except 
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one quite large steam ferry-boat, which was crossing 
to Nebraska. 

" How's this ! " exclaimed Harry ; " where are all 
my steamers and shipping ? " 

" And your active, busy town ? " said Minnie. 

" T am surprised," said Harry ; " the shipping cer- 
tainly is not there, but perhaps the town will improve 
on close inspection." 

They drove down into the city, and through broad 
but quiet streets to the '' Jencks House." They found 
the " Jencks House " quite a large and comfortable 
house ; it was painted canary color. The table and 
beds were good. Tlie house was supplied with water 
from an artesian well, from which the water over- 
flowed, and ran in a clear stream do^Ti the gutter in 
the street. The water seemed to be strongly iujpreg- 
nated with iron ; it left a reddish sediment on vessels 
in which it was used. It was styled "magnetic 
water." 

After supper the Noble family took a walk 
through the town, and down to the banks of the 
river. 

Yankton is a place of about forty-five hundred in- 
habitants; it is about twenty-five years old, and its 
large stores, hotels, etc., indicated that at one time it 
was a busy town. It once enjoyed a large river trade, 
but after the railroads reached the river, north of it, the 
steam-boats used their termini as their loading places 
for supplies for more northern country. For twenty- 
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five years it had been the capital of the Territory, but 
could not have expected to be so permanently, for in 
all that time it had not built a capitol building. Bis- 
marck was now named for tlie capital, which also in- 
jured the business of the place ; so that the once busy 
town had a depressed and dispirited air. 

Next morning the Noble family repaired to the 
office of a land attorney. He received them politely, 
drew up the necessary papers, and directed them to 
the land-ofiice. This was a small one-story building 
on a side street ; it was painted white, and looked 
like a country school-house or small church. Enter- 
ing, they found themselves in a rather small room, 
with a counter running entirely across the front. A 
rather languid-looking official took the papers which 
Harry handed him ; he glanced at them. Harry 
handed him the fees, and they retired. 

*' That did not take long," Grace said. 

" No," Harry replied ; " we simply made our de- 
claratory statements. I have a preemption form I 
will read to you : 

" ^ I, Harry Noble, of Douglas County, Territory of 
Dakota, being a citizen of the United States, have 
since the first day of April, A. D. 1883, settled and 
improved the quarter of section No. , in town- 
ship No. • of range No. , in the district of 

lands subject to sale at the land- office at iTankton, 
and containing 160 acres, which land has been ren- 
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deretl subject to private entry prior to my settlement 
thereon; and I do hereby declare my intention to 
claim said tract of land as a preemption right, under 
section 2,259 of the revised statutes of the United 
States. 

" ' Given under my hand this — day of — , A. D. 
1883. 

" ' In presence of . Harry Noble.' " 

After a good dinner tliey started home again, hav- 
ing made up their minds to drive to Scotland and 
remain there all night, instead of the Oak Hollow 
ranch. 

The journey home passed without incident, and 
they found when they arrived at Nobleton that noth- 
ing had been disturbed during their absence. Kight 
glad were they to get back again, although they had 
a very pleasant trip, the retrospect of which was 
pleasant, despite the discomforts of the journey. 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 

Learning to plow— Miss Fanny Foundit, the preeraptor — Mrs. Snow 
and her four children hunting land — The Snow children visit the Noble 
family — Minnic^s and Grace's experiences as nurses — The mysterious 
letter lost and found. 

RETUKNING home from his trip to Yankton, 
Harry noticed that the farmers were beginning 
to plow, and made up liis mind tliat upon his arrival 
home he would make his maiden effort at that rudi- 
mentary farming work. The next day after his ar- 
rival he drove to Land View and purchased a plow. 
Not feeling quite competent to undertake the work 
without some instruction, he engaged a farm laborer 
for a week to lielp him*. Seeing a fine cow and calf 
for sale, he purchased them, thinking he might as 
well learn to milk from the laborer as well as to 
plow. The milk would be a welcome addition to 
their table, and the girls could soon learn to make 
butter. The cow and calf were also to be the be- 
ginning of an extensive herd, which he could now 
see in imagination grazing, in large numbers, on 
the fertile acres ot Nobleton. When he arrived at 
home the young ladies came out and admired the cow 
and calf, which were very gentle ; but being raised 
in the city, and not being accustorned to cattle, they 
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were a little afraid of them. Harry took his first 
lesson in milking ; he was not very successful at first, 
but after a few lessons became quite expert. They 
found sweet, fresh milk a great addition to their 
simple bill of fare, and the girls found they could 
greatly increase the variety of dishes on their table. 
The calf became quite a pet, and soon learned to 
know and recognize her friends whenever they came 
near her. Harry had purchased an extra camp bed- 
stead, and the laborer shared his " shack " with him. 
The next morning they were up with the sun. and 
had a very early breakfast, for there was the cow to 
milk, and the real farm work was to commence that 
day. 

The laborer harnessed the horses to the plow, and 
plowed a furrow on one side of Harry's quarter sec- 
tion ; then Harry took hold of the plow handles and 
made the attempt to plow a furrow on one of the 
other sides, but made a failure, rather to the amuse- 
ment of the laborer, who took hold of the plow han- 
dles again and finished the furrow. Harry's plan was 
to plow two fun'ows on each side of each claim, so 
that they would be clearly marked and prevent difli- 
culty about division lines in the future. This plan is 
frequently adopted by settlers. After a while Harry 
took the* plow handles again, and succeeded a little 
better. By persevering and plowing at intervals, by 
degrees he learned to plow and to guide the horses. 
At night, when the day's plowing was finished, he 
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was perfectly tired out, and, after eating his sapper, 
retired to bed in liis shanty with few words. But as 
he improved in plowing his strength increased, so 
that after a few days' work he did not feel so sore and 
tired at night. It is not to be expected that a young 
man raised in a city and trained in an office can at 
once be inured to the hard work of a farm, nor with- 
out much weariness. Harry's softened muscles soon 
became hard, his flesh firm, his face brown and 
ruddy. 

At the end of the week he drove to Land View 
with the laborer, confident that, with perhaps a little 
occasional help from an experienced person, he could 
get along with the farm work. On this visit to Land 
View he purchased some chickens, and on his return 
made a coop for them. The family thus had eggs 
added to their table fare, and, in a few weeks, several 
broods of little chickens were peeping around the 
place, with their fussy, cackling, scratching mothers. 

On another trip he purchased a Gordon setter 
pup, a beautiful little dog, with glossy black back 
and sides and tan-colored belly, his hair soft and 
slightly curly. The ladies were a little afraid of 
him at first, but he was so gentle and affectionate 
that he soon became the pet of all. Grace named 
him " Puck." 

One day Harry was plowing a long distance from 
the houses when he saw a lady riding toward him on 
horseback. She wore short skirts, and was riding 
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sideways on a gentleman's saddle. Harry stopped his 
horses as she rode toward him. 

*' Good-day, sir," she said, brusquely. 

" Good-day," Harry replied. 

"Your claim?" 

" Yes, it is my claim." 

" Looks like good land. Location's good, too." 

" I think so. Are you looking for land ? " 

" Yes ; I was out here somewhere a few days ago, 
looking at a claim with a land agent ; think I will 
preempt it, but wanted to have another look at it 
before doing so. I thought I could find it myself, 
but I have been looking all over for the corners and 
can't find them. I saw you plowing here and thought 
you might help me." 

" I will be pleased to do so if I can. Have you the 
numbers ? " 

" Yes. Here they are on this paper." 

" O, I can take you to them quite easily. They 
are about a mile south-west of us." 

" Should be thankful to you if you would." 

"I will, with pleasnre. But it is nearly noon; 
permit me to ask you to come and take dinner with 
us. I live over there," pointing to the houses, " with 
my mother, sister, and mother's ward. My friends 
will be pleased to entertain you." 

" Thank you ; yes. Ever so much obliged. I'm 
very hungry ; have been riding about all the morning." 

Harry drove his team over to the houses, and the 
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young lady walked her horse alongside. Wlien they 
had nearly arrived at the houses she said to him : 

" O, I haven't told my name ; it is Miss Fanny 
Foundit." 

" And mine, Harry Noble." 

As they approached the house Mrs. Noble and the 
girls, who had seen the lady coming, came to the 
door to receive her, wondering who she could be. 

'' A claim hunter," was Minnie's prediction. 

When they arrived at the house Harry left his 
team and went toward Miss Foundit to assist her to 
alight, and Grace ran into the house and came out 
with a chair ; but Miss Foundit, with a quick, " No, 
thank you," leaped to the ground, and handed the 
bridle to Harry. 

Harry introduced her to the ladies, who, glad to 
see one of their own sex, cordially invited her into 
the house, asked her to take off her things and take 
dinner with them. 

" Shall be most happy ; am awful hungry. Da 
kota air gives a person a monstrous good appetite." 

Grace escorted her into the bedroom, from which 
she shortly returned and seated herself in a chair with 
the exclamation, " Land sakes ! what a nice house 
you've got ! " 

Although we have called Fanny Foundit a young 
lady, yet she was a young lady of doubtful age. 
Youthful and effusive in her manners, which were 
largely assumed, she was lively and brusque, pleasant, 
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or sharp and acid, as lier moods and interests dictated. 
She was of medium height, ratlier spare in figure, 
with pale blue eyes, thin dark hair, and small nose. 
She dressed in rather gay colors, on the assumption 
that they made her appear mere youthful. 

' Dinner was soon ready, and Fanny Foundit was 
given a chair at tlie table. The fact that slie ate 
lieartily and said but little was evidence that she had 
accurately described the condition of her appetite. 
When finished, she turned to Mrs. Noble and said : 

" Indeed, Mrs. Noble, I never thought I should be 
lucky enough to get such a good dinner out on the 
prairie." 

" It is not a very good dinner," Mrs. Noble said, 
deprecatingly, " for we have no fresh meat to offer 
you." 

** That la a luxury which I don't expect out here on 
imliuavy iUH^aftions ; the time for butcher wagons has 
iu>t urrivtHl in this mnrntry yet" 

** You di^ign to take a claim ; are yon not afraid to 
live alono on a claim, especially to sleep alone at 
night I " 

" I suppose 1 shall bo a little timid at first — think 
a man would be as well as a woman ; but as Uncle Sam 
offers every American citizen, male or female, twenty- 
one years of age or over, a farm for the taking of it, 
I'm bound to take mine, in spite of a little timidity." 

" She is looking for a claim near us, motlier," said 
Harry. 
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" I hope you will be our neighbor,'* Mrs. Noble 
said. 

" I hope so, too, for your family, ma'ara, is about 
the pleasantest I have met out here. If the land on 
that claim is pretty fair land you may count on me 
for a neighbor." 

" What led you to take this step of taking a home- 
stead ? " Grace inquired, a little curiously. 

*' I'll tell you. I was a school-teacher back in Wis- 
consin ; taught eight years. Father and mother are 
dead; brothers and sisters all married and have 
homes of their own. I got tired of visiting among 
them, and being pestered with their children. Hav- 
ing saved a few hundred dollars, and looking for a 
home of my own, I caught the Dakota fever, and here 
I am, and don't intend to go back until I own 
one hundred and sixty acres of this grand Dakota 
prairie." 

" I hope you will be successful," said Mrs. Noble. 

" I hope I shall," she said, rising. " Can I have my 
horse?" 

" I will go and saddle him," said Harry, leaving the 
room. 

After he had left the room Minnie proposed that 
Harry should harness the horses to the wagon and 
Mrs. Noble and Grace ""go with them to help Fanny 
Foundit find the claim, saying that she would wash 
the dishes and put them away. Not being unwilling 
to take a ride on a pleasant day, they accepted her 
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kind offer, and Grace called after Harry to harness the 
horses to the wagon. So they drove over the prairie 
in the wagon and Fanny Foundit rode alongside. 

Harry found the corners of the claim without dif- 
ficulty, and then accompanied Fanny Foundit over 
the land with tlie team on a tour of inspection. 

" A pretty good quarter section ; don't you think 
so, Mrs. Noble?" 

" Yes. I think it a right good piece of land." 

" ni preempt it. Do you know wliere I can hire 
a carpenter to put up a claim shanty ? " 

" Yes, there is Joe Brown at Land View ; he built 
ours." 

" All right. I'll see him when I go back, and liave 
him put up one to-morrow ; the next day PU go to 
Yankton on the stage and make my declaratory state- 
ment. In less than a week I'll be living in my 
shanty. Hope you will come to see me often." 

" We shall be pleased to do so," said Mrs. Noble, 
kindly. " I trust you will favor us with your com- 
pany frequently." 

"Do not be alarmed about that, for I expect I 
shall be so awful lonesome that I'll spend more than 
half of my time at your house. Good-bye till I see 
you all again," and striking her horse with her whip 
she galloped away toward Land View. 

" How do you think you will h'ke our new neigh- 
bor, that is to be?" HaiTy inquired of Grace, as they 
rode homeward. 
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" I do not know," said Grace, with a doubtful look. 

*' We must treat her kindly," said Mrs. Noble, com- 
passionately, "for I am sure the poor girl will be 
lonesome living all alone." 

" She's a pretty old girl, I think," said Harry. 

A few days afterward a farm wagon drove up to 
Mrs. Noble's house containing a land agent, a small, 
frail, little woman, dressed in black, and four lively 
small children — two boys and two girls. Mrs. Noble 
stepped to the door and kindly invited them to come 
in and rest awhile. 

" Thank you," said the lady ; " I think I will come 
in a little while, for I would like to have some con- 
vei'sation with you about the country." She accord- 
ingly descended from the wagon and the agent lifted 
the children out. Mrs. Noble gave the lady a seat in 
the house, and the children amused themselves out- 
side playing with the dog, chasing the chickens, and 
teasing the calf. The agent drove over to where 
Harry was plowing. The lady seated herself with a 
little sigh, and in a low voice introduced herself to 
the Noble ladies, who were all in the room. 

" My name," she said, " is Jane Snow. I am a 
widow, as you may have supposed from these black 
clothes," wiping her eyes with a black bordered 
handkerchief. " My husband was a soldier in the 
late war; he served between four and five years. 
He died about a year ago, leaving me with my four 
children. A few months ago I received several hun- 
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dred dollars back pay and bounty. I also receive a 
small pension. A friend of mine told me that by 
living a year on it, I was entitled to one hundred and 
sixty acres of land from the government, and as I 
have nothing else to leave my dear children," wiping 
her eyes, " I thought it ray duty to secure the land ; 
so I came here from Iowa for that purpose." 

" Your object is a very worthy one," said Mrs. No- 
ble, kindly ; but it is a great undertaking for you." 

'' Yes, it is, and it will be very lonesome on the 
prairie; but I think no one will molest a widow and 
her little children." 

" Have you found a claim that pleases you ? " Mrs. 
Noble inquired. 

" I have been looking at one near your land, and 
drove over to ask you if the land is good." 

" My son Harry says the land is very good, and we 
consider the location desirable." 

" Then I shall settle here." 

" We shall be pleased to have you for a neighbor; 
you must come and see us often, and bring the chil- 
dren." 

" I shall be glad to do so, and I hope you and the 
young ladies will come often and see me." 

"I beg pardon, we have not introduced oureelves," 
said Mrs. Noble. Then she told her the names of all 
the family. 

" When will you go to Yankton to make entry of 
the claim?" Minnie inquired. 
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" I would like to go right away, but I don't know 
what to do with the children ; I cannot take them 
with me, and I cannot leave them at the hotel. I 
really don't know what to do with them." 

The tears gathered in her eyes, and she seemed 
sorely perplexed. 

Mrs. Noble's sympathetic nature at once responded : 
" If we had a place for them to sleep, I would be glad 
to take charge of your darlings while you are away." 

" You are too kind," said Mrs. Snow, wiping her 
eyes. "I'm sorry to trouble you, but the children 
can sleep anywhere ; any kind of a made-up bed on 
the floor will do for them." 

The young ladies looked rather frightened at the 
prospect of having four lively children in the house 
for several days, but made no remarks. 

" I will get a carpenter to put me up a house with 
a couple of rooms in it. I guess he can have it nearly 
finished by the time I get back. I shall be so glad 
to get out of that crowded little hotel." 

"When will you bring the children?" Mrs. Noble 
inquired. 

" I will bring them here to-morrow morning with 
their clothes, then I can start for Yankton on the 
stage at noon." 

The agent drove up with the team. Mrs. Snow 
arose from her chair and, in a plaintive voice, called : 
"Children! children! Tom! Jack! Jenny! Aggy! 
"We're going now, dears ! " 
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Tlie children boisterously ran up to the wagon, and 
began to clamber up the wheels. 

" Don't get in the wagon yet, dears ; come here, I 
want to introduce you to these kind ladies ; they are 
going to take care of you while mamma goes away 
for a few days." 

Mamma going away I " cried the youngest, begin- 
ning to howl. 

" Not to-day, dear," said the mother, soothingly. 
They then came to her, and she told the ladies their 
names and ages : Thomas, ten years old ; John, eight ; 
Jenny, six ; and Aggy, four. Grace won her way to 
their hearts by giving them each a piece of cake. 
They then all got into the wagon and it drove away. 

"What do yon think, Harry?" said Minnie, run- 
ning up to him when he came into supper. " We're 
going to have four children visit us for several days ; 
coming to-morrow morning; Mrs. Snow's our new 
neighbor." 

" Well, if they don't stir up our quiet family ! " 
exclaimed Harry, laughing heartily. 

" We shall not be lonesome while they are here," 
said Grace, smiling ; " for the manner in which they 
stirred up ' Puck,' the calf, and the chickens, in the 
short time they were here, was remarkable." 

"How different the ways of a new country from 
older settled ones," said Mrs. Noble, at the tea-table. 
" Here a strange woman drops in on us and trusts us 
with her children for several days; while we, who 
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are unaccustomed to children and have no comfort- 
able place to put them to sleep, offer to take them ; 
but the exigencies of the case made it right, for tlie 
poor widow can do no better, and we, through sym- 
pathy, are glad to assist her." 

The next morning Mrs. Snow and her little " flock 
of Snow birdies,'^ as their mother called them, arrived, 
with a trunk full of their clotliing. Minnie took 
them out to play with the calf, while their mother 
drove quietly away. Minnie and Grace had agreed 
to take charge of them on alternate days. Minnie 
was to have them the first day. They were clever, 
good natured children, but extremely active and live- 
ly. Minnie took them down to the lake soon after 
their mother had departed, thinking that would be a 
capital place to amuse them ; they could play in the 
sand on the shore, and watch the wild ducks swim- 
ming in the water. But Jack, who was of a nautical 
turn of mind, tied a string to a piece of wood for a 
boat, and while standing on the little stone pier to 
float it lost his footing and fell in. Minnie rushed to 
the rescue and dragged him out by the hair and coat 
collar; then she escorted him, bawling, up to the 
house to change his clothes, the other three following 
in single file to see what would be done with him. 

" Accident number one," said Minnie, hot and 
breathless, as she led him up to the house. 

"I couldn't help it! boo-hoo-hoo; foot slipped, 
fell in— don't whip me." 
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" No, we will not whip you, poor child," said Mrs. 
Noble, soothiugly ;" but you must change your clothes 
at once, or j'ou will take cold. Grace dear, open 
the trunk and hunt him a dry suit." The other 
children, who had been hanging around the door to 
see if Jack would get a whipping, having satisfied 
themselves on the point, started out in pursuit of 
pleasures new. Tom thought he could find a nest 
of chickens' eggs in the barn, so they all started to 
hunt it, leaving Minnie sitting in the house. In the 
flurry about Jack she had forgotten the others. Di- 
rectly there was a shrill scream of a child, followed 
by another and another. 

"My gracious!" cried Minnie, jumping up and 
rushing out to the bam, " which one of those young 
ones is killed now ? " 

The cause of the uproar was that Aggy had been 
more successful than Tom in finding a hen's nest; 
but the old hen was sitting on it, hatching, and slie 
resented the little dumpling hands trying to take her 
®ggSj by picking theih. Aggy was so frightened, 
and the bites smarted so badly, that she had not sense 
enough to move out of reach, but simply kept scream- 
ing, knowing, from past experience, that help would 
speedily come. 

Minnie caught Aggy up in her arms and carried 
lier back to the house ; bathed her chubby little hands 
to stop the smarting ; talked soothingly to her^ and 
rocked her. Aggy's fright and pain were $oon over, 
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and Minnie gave her a picture-book to look at, on the 
floor, while she started out to see what the other three 
were doing ; for Jack, dryly clad and spirits restored, 
had joined the othei-s. 

She found them out near the stable. Tom had 
found some string, and he and Jack were trying to 
harness the calf to a small ww)den box. The calf 
was an uncertain steed. She would stand quietly for a 
few minutes, then suddenly walk away, the two boys 
trying to hold her back ; but she walked away with 
both holding fast to her. After wandering around 
awhile she would allow the harnessing operation to 
proceed quietly, then, with a sudden movement, would 
kick up her heels, upset the box, and tangle the har- 
ness. Minnie saw that the operation of harnessing 
was likely to occupy the boys' attention for some 
time, and they were likely to suffer no great harm. 
Jenny was playing with an old rag-doll, which she 
had brought with her, in the shade not far from her 
brothers. There were no more accidents before din- 
ner, and Minnie began to think she would have no 
more trouble that day. When Harry came in to din- 
ner he sj)oke kindly to them, for he was fond of chil- 
dren, and they all seemed to take a fancy to him, par- 
ticularly the boys, who invited themselves to go and 
help him plow after dinner. Harry permitted them, 
and Minnie tliought she was rid of half her charge for 
the afternoon. Out in the field the boys insisted on 
riding, and Harry mounted one on each horse. They 
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behaved themselves for awhile, for they were rather 
timid, never having been on horses' backs before; but 
after riding awhile Tom's courage became very great, 
and he became so confident of his security and eques- 
trian skill that he began to cut up antics. The dan- 
ger was not apparent to Harry, but soon Tom lost his 
balance and fell off the horse, not hurting himself 
much. His pants caught in the harness as he fell, 
and he tore a terrible rent in them. In that dilapi- 
dated condition Harry sent him to the house for re- 
pairs, and Jack with him, not caring to run any more 
risks at that time. 

" O, did you ever ! " cried Minnie, who was sitting 
on the door-step, as Tom and Jack came to the house, 
Tom holding his torn garment together as well as he 
could. 

" It's your day to-day," said Grace, laughing. 

" And the day is most over, thank goodness ! " Min- 
nie replied, while she walked Tom in, seated him on 
a chair, and hunted for another pair of pants in the 
trunk. She gave Tom and Jack picture-books to 
look at, and commenced to mend Tom's pants. 

Jenny and Aggy were playing outside in view, 
and Tom and Jack were absorbed in pictures. Min- 
nie thought she had them all safe now, but the mend- 
ing rather puzzled her, for she was unaccustomed to 
mending boys' pants, and in making tlie jagged places 
fit together she forgot the children for a few minutes. 
Suddenly there was a loud scream. 
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" Wliaf s the matter now ? " cried Minuie, dropping 
the pants, jumping up, and rushing out. She found 
Jenny lying, face downward, on the ground, holding 
her hand in her mouth, and screaming, "O, my 
hand ! O, my hand 1 " Aggy was standing beside 
her, looking frightened, and the calf was rollicking 
about near by. Minnie lifted the child up and found 
her hand had struck a stone in falling, and was cut 
and bleeding. The children had been trying to feed 
the calf with hay ; she had made a dash toward 
Jenny, who, in trying to run, fell and cut her hand. 
Minnie carried her into the house, tied a cloth on the 
wound, and rocked her awhile. It was now nearly 
supper-time. After supper the children said their 
prayers and were put in a temporary bed on the floor 
in Mrs. Noble's and Grace's room. They had a good 
frolic before they went to sleep. The Noble family 
went in to look at the children after they were 
asleep ; they looked very pretty. " They look very 
sweet," Minnie said, "but children are a sight of 
trouble." 

" They are a great trouble, dear," said Mrs. Noble, 
" but how could we do without them ? How could I 
have done without them ? " 

" But we were never as troublesome as these 
youngsters, mother ? " said Minnie. 

" I would not like to say, dear," said her mother, 
kissing her. 

Very early next morning Grace was awakened by 
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a wliispered, " Aggy ! Aggy ! " She looked to where 
the children lay, and saw Jenny leaning on her elbow 
over Aggy, and calling her softly, trying to waken 
her. 

"Don't waken the other children, dear,'' Grace 
whispered to her. " Let the children sleep as long as 
they can." Jenny lay down qnickly. Grace arose 
and began to dress. Mrs. Noble arose also. As soon 
as Grace had made a rapid toilet she whispered softly 
to Jenny to come to her to get dressed. Jenny arose 
as quickly as she could, but, nevertheless, awoke 
Aggy in doing so. Aggy sat up, rubbing her big 
blue eyes, and then, slowly looking around, said, 
" Where is I ? " 

" Visitin' till mamma comes back," Jenny replied. 

" I want my mamma," with tears in her eye. 

" Don't cry, Aggy dear," said Jenny, running to 
her, throwing her arms around her neck, kissing and 
soothing her. " Guess mamma will be back to- 
morrow." 

Aggy was quieted, but the boys awoke now and 
directly began a pillow fight. Mrs. Noble told them 
to get up and dress themselves, which the}' began to 
do ; and told Grace to attend to Jenny's and Aggy's 
toilets, and she would get breakfast. But Minnie 
ran in, when she opened the door, and, going into 
the bedroom, exclaimed, in simulated horror : " O, 
Grace, it's your day to take care of the children, and 
it's beginning to rain ! " 
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" It's rainin' ! it's rainin' ! " the children cried, 
running to door and windows to verify the statement. 

" Never mind if it is raining ; we will have a good 
time if it is, wont we, children ? " said Grace. 

The cliildren did not fall in with Grace's desire as 
readily as she had hoped. 

" It's nicer out," said one of the girls, and " I want 
to ride one of the plow-horses,' said one of the boys. 

By the time Mrs. Noble and Minnie had breakfast 
prepared Harry had come in from feeding the ani- 
mals, and the children were dressed and ready for 
breakfast. 

Any person who has had charge of several lively 
children, confined in a small house on a rainy day, will 
have some conception of the duty devolving upon 
Grace that day. But Grace was fond of children, 
and they generally '' took to her ; " besides, she was 
of more equable temperament than Minnie, and, con- 
sequently, less likely to become worried and excited 
than that young lady. After breakfast she improvised 
a little school, and tested the intellectual attainments 
of the little Snows. She discovered that the boys 
could read a little — that Jenny could spell, and Aggy 
knew the alphabet. After school she introduced a 
succession of games and plays, and so interested did 
they become, and so much amused were they, that it 
was dinner-time almost before they knew it. Minnie 
looked on in wonder, and Mrs. Noble smiled com- 
placently. 
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After dinner Grace seated them around her and 
began to read stories to them, to which they listened 
with great interest. 

. " Mamma often reads stories to us, and we all like 
to listen,'' said Tom. After a while she read them a 
story of a wounded soldier in the late war, in which 
they became intensely interested. 

" Did you know my papa was a soldier in the war 
— a lieutenant ? " queried Tom of Grace. 

" Yes, your mother told me," Grace replied. 

" O, but you ought to have seen him when the 
Grand Army of the Republic paraded ; they had sol- 
dier clothes on, and a brass band, and a flag, and the 
boys all ran after them. This is the way they 
marched ; we'll show you. I'll play the big drum," 
beating an invisible drum with his lists. *' Jack, you 
play the big horn." Jack extended his little arms, 
as though holding the horn, expanded his fat cheeks, 
and blew pouf, pouf. " Jenny, you get the broom 
for a flag." Jenny obeyed orders. " Aggy, you be 
a soldier. Now, fall into line. March ! " 

Thus the juvenile soldiers paraded up and down 
and around the little rooms until they were tired. 
The procession then broke up, and the children 
gathered around Grace's chair again. She took 
Aggy on her lap. 

" But last year my papa got sick and died," said 
Jack, sadly. The children all looked very sober. 

'^He was such a good papa," said Jack. ''We 
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nsed to have such fun with him ; he used to play 
games with us, and tell us stories, and go to picnics 
with us, and take us fishin'." 

" Yes ; and he took me a-huntin'," said Tom. 

" We had to keep so quiet when he was sick," said 
Jenny, " and mamma cried so much when papa got 
so bad ; and once, when I was alone with her, she put 
her arms around me and kissed me, and cried and 
cried. Then she said to me, ' O, Jenny, I'm afraid 
papa will die.' Then I got frightened and cried, too ; 
then, after a wliile, she told me not to'tell any one 
what she said, and I promised." 

" Do you all remember how he sent for us all to 
come to his room and see him before he died ?" said 
Tom. 

" I 'member," said Aggy, looking up with her sin- 
cere blue eyes into Grace's face, " I 'member; us all 
went in, an' papa's room so dark, mamma sittin' 'side 
his bed, face in handkercher, cryin' ; papa look so 
white, so weak, couldn't hardly lift his hand ; an' he 
talk so low ; couldn't hardly hear him. He tell Tom 
' Come.' Tom go 'side his bed, an' papa kiss liim an' 
say, ' Good-bye ; ' then he kiss Jack an' say, ' Good- 
bye ; ' then he kiss Jenny an' say, ' Good-bye ; ' mam- 
ma be crying so hard all time ; then mamma lift me . 
up an' say, ' God bless and keep my baby ! ' then I 
cry, an' we all cry so hard. Papa not speak for long 
time ; then he say, ' I dyin' an' goin' to heaven, to 
Jesus ; boys and girls, be good to your muzzer, an' 
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to one anozzer,' an we say, ' We will.' Then lie say, 
' I want you all to promise to be good an' love Jesus, 
an' meet me in heaven,' an' his eyes look so he want 
us say ' Yes ' so much, an' we all say ' Yes ; ' and we're 
a-goin' to, aint we ? " looking around appealingly to 
her brothers and sisters. 

" Yes," they all answered, in low voices. God 
hears and helps such promises. 

The ladies were all crying when Aggy had finished 
her touching story. Harry, to conceal his emotions, 
had gone to the window and looked out upon the 
rain, which was pattering on the roof and dropping 
from the eaves. 

"Did your papa ever read Bible stories to you, 
children ? " Grace inquired, directly. 

" O, yes ; often, " they chonised. 

"I remember about Noah's ark," said Jenny. 
" I'll tell you, God told Noah it was going to rain a 
great big flood an' drown all the people in the world, 
but him and his family, and he must make a big ark 
to save his family and all kinds of animals and 
things." 

" Why did God save Noah and his family ? " Grace 
inquired. 

"O, because Noah was a good man, and all the 
people in the world were bad, and God was sorry he 
made them ; why ! they wouldn't believe Noah, that 
the world was going to be drowned. He was a 
hundred and twenty years makin' the ark. Papa 
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tliinks the people came around him and laughed and 
made jokes at him for makin' such a big sliip on dry 
land. But he kept on buildin' all the same," said 
Tom. 

" 'Cos he believed God more than the people," said 
Jack. 

" Then when the ark was done," Jenny continued, 
" God told Noah to go in with his family and take in 
all kinds of animals, an' birds, an' snakes, an' worms, 
an' all kinds of crawlin' things." 

" My ! I'd like to have stood by and seen the pro- 
cession," said Tom; "the big elephants, and the 
giraffes, with their long necks, and the lions and 
tigers I guess went first." 

" Guess not," said Aggy. " Guess God would tell 
the mouses an' squirrels an' rabbits an' such little 
things to go in first, fear the big animals would step 
on them." 

" How funny it must have looked to see the snakes 
and turtles and such things goin' in," said Jack, " and 
the birds all flyin' in, eagles, crows, robins, wrens, 
chickens, hawks, canary birds, bats, parrots, and all 
kinds." 

" Just to think," said Jenny, " the ark had only 
one door and window ; when Noah and his family 
and every thing went in, it began to rain." 

" And rained forty days an' nights," said Jack. 

" And the whole world was drowned, all the people 

and every thing," continued Jenny. 
12 
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" Guess the people wished they had minded God 
better when it began to rain so hard an' drowned 
them," said Tom. 

" Tlien the water began to go down," Jenny con- 
tinned. " Noah sent a raven to see if the water was 
all oflf the ground, but the raven never came back ; 
then after awhile he sent a dove, and the dove came 
back ; in a few days he sent it again, and it came 
back with an olive branch in its mouth. Then Noah 
knew the trees were growin' again. Soon he sent the 
dove out again, an it didn't come back any more ; then 
he knew the flood was over." 

" You know the story very well, Jenny dear," said 
Grace, kissing the child. 

" Yes ; but I know the story of David and Goliath," 
said Jack, earnestly ; " that's a good one ; shall I tell 
it to you ? " 

^^Yes," Grace answered. "Yes! yes! tell her," 
chorused the children. 

" Well, you see," Jack said, beginning his story, 
" David was a shepherd ; his father's name was Jesse. 
He had seven brotliers older than himself, and there 
came a great war between the Jews and the Philis- 
tines, and three of David's brothers went to the war, 
and David had to stay at home and tend the sheep. 
One day David's father called him and told him to 
take some things to the camp for his brothers to eat ; 
so David started. When he got to the camp he heard 
Goliath, a big Philistine giant, come out of their camp 
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and dare any of the Jews to fight him ; but he was. 
so big and strong that they were all afraid ; and Saul, 
the king of the Jews, said, if any one would go and 
light Goliath, and kill him, he would make him rich, 
and let him marry his daughter. But the Jews were 
all afraid. David said he would fight Goliath, but his 
brothers and the other soldiers made fun of him, and 
told him to go home and tend his sheep. But Saul 
heard what David had said, and sent for him ; when 
he saw David, he told him he couldn't fight Goliath, 
but David said he could, and told Saul how he killed 
a lion and a bear that carried away a lamb. Then 
Saul said he might try and fight the giant, and 
dressed him in his armor^; but David wasn't used to 
armor, and took it oflE again. Then he went and got 
five smooth stones out of the brook, and his sling, and 
went to fight Goliath. The giant was awful mad 
when he saw such a young good lookin' fellow comin' 
to fight him with only a sling, and he hallooed and 
talked awful nasty to David. But David answered 
back, that God was on his side and would help 
him, and that he would kill Goliath and cut off his 
head. Then David ran to the giant to fight him, 
and he took a smooth stone out of his bag and put it 
in his sling and threw it at the giant with all his 
might. He made a good shot, for the stone hit the 
giant in the forehead and sunk in, and he fell down ; 
and David ran and drew the giant's sword and cut off 
his head with his own sword. You'd better believe 
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the Pliiliptines were frightened and ran away, and 
the Jews after them and killed lots of them." 

'*Yon have certainly told the story remarkably 
well," said Grace, approvingly. 

" Now I want to show you how David threw the 
stone," said Jack, ferreting a marble and a piece of 
string from the mysterious depths of his pockets. 

" Be careful, Jack," said Grace, " or you will break 
something." 

" O, no, I wont," he said, adjusting the marble in 
the sling and giving it a whirl. 

Whiz — crash — ci-ash — a sound of falling pieces of 
glas3. 

"O, dear!" exclaimed Minnie, throwing up her 
hands, " there goes the only looking-glass in the 
house." 

Grace was startled, Jack looked guilty, and the 
other children looked frightened. 

" Never mind," said Grace, directly, getting up and 
beginning to pick up the pieces ; " he did not mean 
to do it ; the next time I go to Land View I will buy 
another one." 

The children behaved well until bed-time. The 
next morning was pleasant and they played outside 
without any serious mishaps until their mother arrived 
to claim her own " Snow birdies." 

Mrs. Snow's house was far enough advanced for 
her to move into it in a couple of days ; in the mean- 
time she was the guest of the Nobles, sharing Mrs. 
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Noble's bed, and Grace becoming Minnie's guest. 
The young ladies still necessarily had much to do 
with the children, but felt the burden of responsi- 
bility taken from their shoulders by their mother's 
presence. When Mrs. Snow's meager furniture and 
other worldly goods arrived, the Noble family assisted 
her greatly in getting settled in her prairie home. 
They had in the mQantirae become quite attached to 
the cliildren, and invited tliem to visit Nobleton often, 
an invitation which the children were not slow to 
accept. 

*' Well, I must say," said Minnie, after they had 
the " Snows " all settled in their new homes, " those 
children were a sight of trouble; but I became very 
fond of them, and the house seems dull without them." 
A sentiment whicli was echoed by the whole family ; 
an almost univei-sal tribute paid by kind-hearted peo- 
ple to noisy, happy, loving children. 

Mrs. Noble was not a robust woman, and had al- 
ways been considered delicate in health, but not posi- 
tively sickly. The free enjoyment of unbounded, 
pure Dakota air seemed to impart new vigor and life 
to her, notwithstanding the deprivations to which 
she was subjected, and her family began to congratu- 
late themselves upon the marked improvement in 
her health. But a day or two after the Snows left, 
her family observed that she had a perplexed and dis- 
tressed look which to them was unaccountable ; she 
seemed to be in deep thought, and often absent- 
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minded, very much absorbed in some train of thought ; 
her replies were sometimes irrelevant, and she often 
requested queries to be repeated. This self-absorb- 
tion began to tell upon her health ; she became pale 
and languid. Her family noticed and wondered. 
They often asked her if she was not feeling well. 

" O, yes," she would reply, in surpiise at the 
question ; '* perfectly well." 

One evening Miimie and Grace had gone to the 
lake for a bucket of water, and Mrs. Noble and Harry 
were left alone in her house ; she seemed to be still in 
the same perplexed, absorbed condition of mind ; she 
hardly seemed to notice the girls going, yet after they 
had gone she spoke suddenly to FTarry. 

" Harry, my son, I am very much distressed." 

" I am sorry to hear it, mother, but I have observed 
for several days that you were not yourself ; what can 
be the matter? I am entirely at a loss, even to 
conjecture the cause. All our affairs, as far as I am 
aware, are in a very prosperous condition." 

"You never could conjecture, Harry, becatise it 
has been a great secret. I have been hesitating 
whether to tell you or not ; but I have come to the 
conclusion that you ought to know, and perhaps you 
can help me in the distressing position in which I am 
placed, although I am not able to see how you can ; 
yet you are a man now, and the only one in the 
family ; so if you cannot assist me, you can help me 
bear the burden." 
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" It is hardly necessary for me to tell you, mother, 
that I shall be glad to help you in any way, either iu 
counsel, to the best of my ability, or in burden-bear- 
mg." 

Then listen, my son. You are aware that Mr. Con- 
stant made your father and I Grace's guardians, and 
left her an annuity of $400 per annum, which is regu- 
larly paid to her quarterly ? " 

" Yes, mother, I am well aware of those facts." 

** Now comes the secret. Grace's father gave 
your father a sealed letter which was to be delivered 
to her when she was twenty-one years old, the exist- 
ence of which was to be kept a profound secret until 
it was delivered to her. In the event of your father's 
death I was to become the custodian of the letter, 
and was to deliver it to her when she became of age. 
Before your father died he ga^e me the letter. I 
have kept it secretly and securely ever since. I 
packed it in my trunk when we came West ; I saw it 
again in my trunk at the hotel in Land View. A few 
days ago I went to my trunk to look for it, to ascer- 
tain if it was secure, and it was gone. I could 
scarcely believe my own eyes, but after a most dili- 
gent and careful search I could not find it." 

" It seems very strange," said Harry, " where it has 
gone to ; there are no thieves here." 

" That is trtie, and that is why its disappearance is 
so unaccountable ; nevertheless it is gone, and what I 
am going to do I don't know ; it will soon be Grace's 
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twenty-first birthday, and she ought to have the 
letter." 

" Do you not know what was in the letter ? " 

" No, I do not. I am in profound ignorance of its 
contents ; if I knew, then its loss would not be so im- 
portant, for I could tell her ; but as it is, the loss seems 
inexcusable of a letter which may be important ; so 
I am, as you have observed, distressed and perplexed 
concerning it." 

" O, I guess it was of no great importance ; he left 
her money in an annuity, and I suppose this letter 
only contained a number of pages of good advice to 
be read on her twenty-first birthday." 

" Perhaps so, but there was rather a singular re- 
quest accompanying the letter ; her father requested 
that she should not marry until she had read the let- 
ter. I have never told her of its existence, because 
she never has seemed to care to marry yet ; and I was 
instructed not to tell her of his request unless she be- 
came engaged." 

" Perhaps her father thought she would be likely 
to make a more sensible choice of a husband 
after she was twenty-one, and took this measure 
to delay any possible marriage before that time," said 
Harry. 

" Possibly your surmise may be correct ; I am all at 
sea on the subject. But Mr. Constant did not seem 
to be a man who would attempt to accomplish his 
purpose by indirection." 
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" Well, mother, we'll send the girls over to Mi-s. 
Snow's to-morrow morning to help her, and we will 
have a grand hunt for the mysterious letter ; it may 
turn up yet." 

" I hope so, but I don't see how it can, for I have 
hunted every-where." 

The young ladies entered, laughing and talking, 
and the conversation was dropped. 

As agreed, next morning the young ladies were 
sent over to Mrs. Snow's, and Harry and his mother 
began a diligent search for the missing letter. 

" I am sure I put it in my trunk in a small olive- 
wood box, in which I keep your dear father's letters, 
and I am sure it was there when we were at the Land 
View Hotel, but I do not remember seeing it since." 
She opened the trunk and took out a small olive-wood 
box. " See, here is the box, and here are your father's 
letters, but Mr. Constant's letter is gone." 

" Perhaps it is mixed in with father's letters ? " 

" So I thought, but I have examined them all care- 
fully and have not found it ; however, you had better 
look, also. No one has touched those letters, my son, 
but myself, since your father died." 

Harry examined the letters sadly and tenderly, but 
Mr. Constant's letter was not among them. 

" I have examined my tnmk, and every article in 
it carefully, but could not find the letter ; but you had 
better do so, also, and I hope you will be more suc- 
cessful." 
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Harry examined and took out every article in the 
trunk ; he examined them carefully and minutely ; then 
he examined all the nooks and corners of the trunk, but 
could not find the letter. He began to think, as his 
mother already thought, the task hopeless. 

" It is very strange," he said, after his mother had 
repacked her trunk ; but he said, laughing : " As it is 
not in your trunk, perhaps it is in my trunk. Didn't 
you have the clothes out of my trunk one day the 
same time you had your clothes out of your trunk ? 
I think I remember that you did." 

" And if I did, how could that letter possibly get 
out of this box into your clothes ? " 

" I can't give you any reasonable idea of why it 
should, I am sure ; but as we don't know of any other 
place to hunt, suppose we look through my clotlies." 

He opened his trunk and lifted out the tray. The 
first article under the tray was a black cloth coat. He 
put his hand into the coat-tail pocket and pulled out a 
pair of light kid gloves. 

" The gloves I wore to the last sociable in Jersey 
City," he said, as he put them back. He put his 
hand into the breast-pocket. 

" Halloo, here it is ! " he exclaimed, as he drew out 
a small, white letter, sealed with red wax. " It's 
addressed to Grace Constant, too," he said, reading 
the directions. 

" I'm so thankful," said Mrs. Noble, sinking down 
on a chair with a sigh of relief. 
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" But how in the world did it get into my coat 
pocket ! " exclaimed Harry. " That's the mystery to 
me." 

" How could I be so stupid ! how could I be so 
forgetful ! " exclaimed Mrs. Noble, jumping up ex- 
citedly from her chair. 

" I remember ail about it now, Harry. I did it 
myself ; I will explain. The day on which you saw 
me have the clothes out of our trunks at the same 
time I opened the olive-wood box, and thought I 
would read some of your father's letters, which aro 
so precious to me. When I opened it Grace's letter 
was on top.^ Your coat was lying on a chair beside 
me. I thought this important letter might get lost 
or mislaid while I was reading, so, for safety for a 
few minutes, I thought I would just stick it in 
your coat pocket. How I could do so thoughtless 
a thing I do not know. I put it in your pocket, and 
soon became absorbed in your father's letters, so 
much so, that it was nearly tea-time before I was 
aware of it ; and being mortified, and fearing tea 
would be delayed on my account, I hastily put the 
letters back in the box and the clothes in the trunks, 
and from that time until now I have not remembered 
putting the letter in your pocket." 

" And so you are the thief," said Harry, laughing. 

" Yes, I am ; and I hope I shall never do any thing 
so absurd again." 

" Never mind, mother. ' All's well that ends well.' " 
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Mrs. Noble speedily began to regain her Lealth 
and spirits after the letter was found, and the look 
of perplexity and care disappeared from her coun- 
tenance. 

Harry continued to work diligently on the land, 
and before the month of May was ended he had sev- 
eral acres of land, on each claim, plowed, and had 
planted in corn, potatoes, and beans, these being the 
favorites for planting on the sod in his neighborhood. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

The pleasant spring-time — Peter Bigman^s arriyal at Nobleton — Lo- 
cates a cattle ranch near Nobleton — Perjury and profanity in Dakota 
— Peter Bigman^s sickness — Recovery — Pat Brislin. 

TOWAKD the end of May the green grass began 
to appear among the dry grass of the last season, 
and delicate prairie flowers began to adorn the prairie 
with their beautiful colors. The weather became 
quite warm ; sometimes, indeed, quite hot. On 
pleasant, balmy spring mornings the ladies loved to 
wander over the prairie, gathering flowers, enjoying 
the delicious air, and listening to the sweet songs of 
the multitude of wild birds, who had not yet learned 
to fear man, and would scarcely fly away at their ap- 
proach. Plovers ran along before them as they 
walked, almost as tame as chickens. How beautiful 
nature seemed putting on her spring dress, as a young 
bride. How free and happy the Nobles were, away 
from the turmoils of life ; away from the sharp com- 
petitions and contrasts of the busy, bustling, self- 
seeking multitude. God seemed nearer, and the in- 
stinct to look up to him and trust in him was much 
stronger than when surrounded by the works of man. 
The works of God revive, restore, invigorate; such, 
we fear, cannot always be said of the works of man. 
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*'I think I will walk over to Mrs. Snow's this 
morning,'' said Grace, one pleasant morning, " and see 
if I cannot help her with her work." 

" Do so, Grace," said Mrs. Noble. " Minnie and I 
are both busy this morning. Poor Mrs. Snow ! she 
must have all and more than she can do with all 
those children to care for." 

" Yes, indeed, I really do not see how she does get 
along ; I will t^ke some cake with me for the little 
darlings." 

" I believe I will take a rest from plowing for an 
hour or two, and walk over with you," said Harry. 

" I am glad to have company, and I am sure Jack 
and Tom will be pleased to see you." 

In the close association into which the whole family 
were necessarily thrown, Grace and Harry seldom en- 
joyed the society of each other alone. This morning 
they started out at the usual gait, but before they 
got to the lake Harry stooped to pick some flowers 
for Grace ; after that their walk seemed to become 
slower and slower, stooping often to pick flowers, 
sometimes conversing about common things, some- 
times scarcely speaking for minutes together. So 
they passed the lake and over the prairie to Mrs. 
Snow's, treading on the grass and flowers, the balmy 
spring air softly fanning their cheeks, and their hearts 
beating in unison in a sweet, deep, but unacknowl- 
edged love. How the delicious moments fly ! How 
sweet " Love's young dream 1 " It is an oasis of the 
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heart, a joy that leaves its impress on the soul for- 
ever. In some of those blissful intervals of silence, is 
it to be wondered that Harry's mind looked into the 
vista of a golden future ? His imagination pictured 
a beautiful mansion, surrounded by a garden and 
i^roves of beautiful trees, where now stood the mod- 
est scarlet-coloi'ed claim shanties ; from the broad 
piazza the happy family would stand and look upon 
fields of waving grain and herds of lowing cattle. A 
pier would be built on the lake, and little, bright- 
colored boats await tlie pleasure of the owner ; and, 
perhaps, a Httle white-winged yacht would dance upon 
its ripples ; and who would be there to enjoy all this 
beauty — this realization of their most sanguine dreams ? 
Mother? Yes. Minnie? Yes. Grace? Yes. But 
might not Grace then be more than Grace now to 
him ? O blissful thought I O happy possibility 1 

And how did Grace feel ? There was a glow about 
her heart, a sense of peace and satisfaction, a joy that 
she did not analyze, happily enjoying its presence 
without questioning, or even thinking whence it came 
or why it was there ; she only knew that she was very 
happy. Slowly and happily they walked along until 
they arrived at Mrs. Snow's. Mrs. Snow was de- 
lighted to see them, and gladly accepted Grace's offer 
to assist her awhile with her household work. The 
children were pleased to see them, also ; and seeing 
Grace assisting their mother, they took possession of 
Harry and took him out to see the new cow and chick- 
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ens. Mrs. Snow insisted upon their staying to din- 
ner, but they declined, Grace thinking it would be an 
abuse of hospitality to add to Mrs. Snow's work by 
accepting her kind invitation. As they approached 
Nobleton they observed a saddle-horse hitched to the 
horse-post in front of Mrs. Noble's house. 

" Mother must have a caller," said Harry. 

" I wonder who it can be 'i " said Gi-ace. 

" I don't know, unless it is a claim hunter.'' 

Arrived at the door, Grace hesitated and even took 
a step backward in unspeakable amazement. 

Harry, who was close beliiud her, seemed thunder- 
struck, and a look of most unpleasant surprise dis- 
played itself upon his coimtenance, as he looked upon 
the new-comer. But Grace's sense of hospitality and 
politeness enabled her to overcome her feelings in a 
moment, and she advanced with outstretched hands, 
saying, " Mr. Bigman. Is it possible it can be you, 
in Dakota r' 

Harry also controlled his features and came for- 
ward and shook hands with him. 

*'I do not wonder that you are all very much sur- 
prised at seeing me in Dakota," said Peter Bigman, 
as they all seated themselves, '^ but the fact is that 
my health became poor this spring, and the doctor 
said, oflSce work was too confining for me; he said 
if I continued it much longer my health might com- 
pletely break down. As I had saved some money, 
my parents advised me to resign, which I did, re- 
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luctantly, and have come to Dakota to re-establish 
my health." 

" Do you expect to take up land ? " Harry politely 
inquired. 

" Yes, that is my intention ; I wish to go into stock- 
raising, also. I think that more profitable than farm- 
ing." 

" Have you located yet ? " 

" No, but I like the looks of the land in this vicin- 
ity l)etter than any I have seen, and if I can find 
some suitable land I will locate near here." 

The whole family struggled to conceal a look of 
dismay at the prospect of having so unpleasant a 
neighbor. 

As dinner was ready, Mrs. Noble politely invited 
Peter Bigman to remain to dinner. He at once ac- 
cepted the invitation, and during that meal en- 
deavored to make himself very agreeable, relating 
the news from the East, giving information about 
personal friends, and telling Harry the latest ofiice 
gossip. The news was very acceptable to the family, 
and the dislike to the bearer was to some extent for- 
gotten on account of the tidings he brought. 

After dinner Hari-y took him out to see the im- 
provements which they had made, and Peter Bigman 
expressed himself greatly pleased with the soil, the 
location, and the improvements. He also asked 
Harry many questions about the land in the vicinity. 

^' I shall make everv effort to locate near you," he 
13 
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said to Harry, as he mounted his horse and rode to- 
ward Land View. 

When Harry returned to the house he found all 
the ladies sitting and discussing the remarkable ad- 
vent of Peter Bigman. 

" What in the wide, wide world made him come 
to Dakota i Of all the people I should have thought 
would come here, he is the last," said Minnie, tapping 
the floor vigorously with her foot. 

" Why, he says he is sick," said Mrs. Noble. 

" Yes ; that's what he says," says Harry, sitting 
down on the door-step ; " but I always used to look 
back of his words, when I was in the office, for they 
often concealed a hidden motive." 

"I noticed that his hand was cold and clammy, 
when I shook it," said Mrs. Noble. 

" Ugh ! How I do hate to touch a clammy hand," 
said Minnie, shuddering. 

" His hands have been cold and clammy ever since 
I knew him," said Harry. 

'* Well, if he must come to Dakota, I wish he would 
settle several hundred miles from here," said Min- 
nie. 

" So do I," said Harry, " but there's no such good 
Inck." Puck had come up to him to be petted, and 
in the energy of his expression he gave his ear a pull 
which made him run away, howling. 

"Poor Puck; come back. Puck 1 " he called, "I 
did not intend to hurt you." 
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Puck came back wagging his tail. 

'• How he could have the impudence to come and 
settle near us after he treated you so meanly in the 
office is more than I can see," said Minnie, indig- 
nantly. 

" He is the cheekiest and most conceited puppy I 
ever met," said Harry, jumping up, very red in the 
face, as he recollected what he had endured in days 
not long gone by. 

" My son, j^ou forget yourself," said Mrs. Noble, 
quietly. 

" No wonder," he replied, looking down and rub- 
bing the carpet with his foot. 

" How are we going to treat him decently if he 
settles near us ? " said Minnie. 

" We must do so," said Mrs. Noble ; " we should 
be poor Christians, indeed, if we did not treat kindly 
those whom we disliked, even for good cause." 

The next day Peter Bigman came over to Noble- 
ton accompanied by a land agent. 

Harry went to the door. 

" Good-day, Harry 1 " said he, very pleasantly. 

" Good-day! " Harry replied. 

" Are you all well to-day ? " 

" All very well, thank you." 

" This land agent has come over from Land View 
with me to show me two adjoining quarter sections 
which have been taken up, but the claimants wish to 
sell the relinquishment of their right to them ; they 
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are not far from here ; would you mind riding over 
with us to inspect them ? " 

" I will ride over with you," Harry replied, very 
slowly. He went to the stable, got one of the horses, 
mounted, and the trio started. 

The land agent knew Harry, and addressed most 
of his conversation to him, about land, prospects of 
the country, etc. 

Arrived at the claims, Harry exclaimed : ^* Why, 
they are next to Miss Foundit's." 

" Very true," said the land agent ; " and very good 
claims they are." 

After riding over them, Harry said he thought 
them very desirable claims. 

" The owner wants five hundred dollars for the 
relinquishment of the two," said the land agent ; 
one is his homestead and the other is his tree 
claim." 

"Has not the land-office at Tankton recently is- 
sued an order that relinquishments shall not be sold 
for more than the actual cost of the improvements 
made on the claims ? " Harry inquired. 

" Yes, it has," the land agent replied. 

" Well, all the improvements on these claims are a 
shanty, cost twenty-five dollars, on the homestead, 
and five acres of plowing, cost twenty dollars ; on 
the tree claims there are six acres of plowing, cost 
twenty-four dollars ; improvements, all told, sixty-nine 
dollars. Now, the owner of these claims has got to 
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swear when he takes five hundred dollars tliat he is 
receiving only the cost of his improvements." 

" Yes ; he has got to swear to that," said the agent. 

" That is downright perjury." 

^' Very much like it," the agent replied ; '' but sell- 
ing relinquishments of claims in this way is a very 
common thing out here." 

" Then perjury is a very common thing out here." 

" Yes ; I don't know of any thing more common, 
unless it is profanity." 

Harry looked startled and indignant at the bold 
frankness of the agent. But bold frankness in sin is 
quite common on the frontier. 

Peter Bigman had listened to the conversation, but 
did not seem much affected by the low state of morals 
on the frontier^ He said, slowly, looking over the 
land: "I think this land will suit me; there is a 
small lake in the corner of one of the claims, which 
will be very l^andy to water the cattle at. I think I 
had i-ather buy out this claimant's relinquishment 
than go farther and fare worse ; where is the owner ? 
I don't see him about his shanty." 

" O ! he has a store in Plankinton, and only 
comes down here about once a month for a few days. 
He left his claims in my hands," the agent replied. 

"Mr. Bigman," said Harry, speaking very earnestly 
and soberly, " how can you purchase these relinquish- 
ments of this owner, when yon know he has got to 
commit perjury before he can take your money?" 
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" That's his lookout," Peter Bigman replied with 
a mean look in his eyes. 

" It looks to me that your purchasing the relin- 
quishments of him, in this way, is simply aiding and 
abetting his perjury." 

"O, every body does it out here," broke in tlie 
agent, beginning to fear that Harry's scruples would 
cause him to lose the commissions on the profitable 
sale. 

" Because every body does it, does not make it 
right, does it ? " Harry replied, warmly. 

" Every body does it but the tenderfeet^^ said the 
agent, with a scornful laugh. 

" Then consider me a tenderfoot^'^ said Harry. 

" I think the land will suit me, and I am going to 
take it," said Peter Bigman, sulkily ; " you may make 
out the papers, and I will go to Yankton and take up 
the land as soon as possible." 

" All right," said the agent ; " by ^this time next 
week the land will be youi*s." 

They bade Harry good-bye, and .rode toward Land 
View ; while Harry rode rapidly to Nobleton. 

When Harry related the above conversation to his 
mother in the evening, he said ; " Peter Bigman 
will do for the frontier very well ; he is like a good 
many church members who come out here to make 
money, and leave their scruples at home ; their motto 
seems to be, to let nothing interfere with their taking 
up land." 
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Peter Bigmaii succeeded in buying the two quarter 
sections, or rather their relinquishment, of tlie man 
who had located on them. According to law, by so 
doing, he placed himself in the same position toward 
the United States government as if he had originally 
located on them himself, and was required to fuliill 
all the requirements of the law to obtain a title from 
the government. He moved into the claim shanty 
as soon as he returned from Yankton. He built a 
stable, bought a pair of horses and a plow, and began 
to plow on his land. He made it convenient to call 
frequently on the family at Nobleton, and endeavored 
to make himself very agreeable; but although the 
family treated him politely, there was a coldness and 
reserve in their manner toward him which he, with 
all his egotism, could not help but notice, particularly 
on the part of Grace, who seldom addressed him, and 
generally replied to his questions in monosyllables. 
After he had been located about a week, Harry, being 
greatly urged by his mother, rode over to call on him. 
He found Peter Bigman resting on his plow handles, 
dressed in an old office suit. He received Harry cor- 
dially. " I think I have plowed enough for to-day," 
he said, and began to unhitch the horses. 

"How do you like plowing?" Harry inquired. 

"Like it!" he exclaimed; "I'm so sore I can 
hardly move sometimes, and it hurts me to turn in 
bed at night. It's very different, I can tell you, 
from writing in an office." 
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" I know what it is," said Harry, smiling ; " but you 
will get over it soon, and then you will not feel tired 
and sore after a day's work. Have you met your 
neighbor, Miss Fanny Foundit?" Harry inquired, 
when the horses were unhitched. 

" No, I have not." 

" Very well, suppose you mount one of your horses 
and I will ride over with you and introduce you." 

Peter Bigman consented, and in a few minutes 
they rode up to Miss Foundit's claim shanty. The 
doors of the shanty was open, and Miss Foundit was 
sitting inside knitting. There was but little furniture 
in the shanty, but every thing looked neat, clean, and 
orderly. Miss Foundit was dressed in a light pink 
calico dress. She arose as the gentlemen rode up, 
and received them e£Eu8ively. 

"Why, how do you do, Mr. Noble; ever so glad 
to see you ; will you and your friend dismount and 
come in ? " 

After they had dismounted and tied their horses, 
they entei:^d the shanty, and Harry introduced Peter 
Bigman as her next neighbor. 

"Very glad to meet you, Mr. Bigman; are you 
going to live on your claim all the time?" 

" I expect to do some farming, and raise cattle, also. 
I expect to make my time in the West count ; so I 
propose to do thiee things at once — take up land, 
farm it, and raise cattle." 

"Hoj)e you will succeed, Pm sure. Glad you're 
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going to be on your claim all the time ; it will seem 
neighborly, as you are only a quarter of a mile away. 
The man who had that claim before you was only 
here two or three days a month, and it made me feel 
more lonely than ever to look at his empty shanty. 
How are your mother, Minnie, and Grace ? " turning 
to Harry. 

" Right well, I thank you." 

"I have not been over there since yesterday," 
smiling; "and it seems a long time since I have had 
any body to talk to." 

" You have had a little experience in taking up a 
claim. Miss Foundit ; how do you like it?" Peter 
Bigmau inquired. 

" To tell the truth, it's awful lonesome sometimes ; 
but," firing up, " I'd a great sight rather do it than 
teach school or be pestered continually with my 
brother's and sister's young 'uns." 

" It will not be many months," said Harry, coax- 
ingly, "until you prove. upon your claim; then yoi: 
can live on it, or not, as you please. In the mean- 
time we are always glad to see you at Nobleion." 

" I think your mother the finest woman and most 
real lady t ever met, and I like the girls, too. It 
does not take very pressing invitations to make me 
visit you often." 

After a little desultory conversation the gentlemen 
left. Miss Foundit giving them an urgent invitation 
to call again. 
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Dakota is healthy, the air is pure and exhilarating, 
aqd many debilitated and sick people recover health 
here ; but it is not free from the ailments of mankind, 
and people get sick and die here as well as elsewhere. 
Peter Bigman became sick. The change from a 
comfortable home, and the care of a doting mother, 
to the discomforts of a claim shanty ; his poor cook- 
ing, and a severe cold taken by being caught in a 
severe thunder-storm, caused him to become very 
sick, and ended in a fever. Seldom a day had passed 
but he made some excuse for calling on the family at 
Nobleton. For several days he had complained of 
feeling sick, and of having a bad cold. Mrs. Noble 
kindly suggested, and gave him several domestic rem- 
edies, but he did not seem to improve. One day he 
did not come at all, nor the next. Mrs. Noble sent 
Harry over to see whether he was sick or gone to 
Land View on business. Harry found him tossing 
about in liis rude bunk, in a fever. He was very 
glad to see Harry, and asked him to get him some 
fresh drinking water. Harry asked him if should 
get a doctor from Land View. He consented, and 
Harry started for a doctor. He called on Fanny 
Foundit first, however, and informed her that her 
neighbor was very sick. 

*' I'm very sorry," she said ; " he seems like a very 
nice young man ; I'll go right over and see what I 
can do for him." 

When Harry returned with the doctor he found 
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Miss Foundit installed as nurse, and the shanty had a 
much more tidy appearance as the result of her pres- 
ence. The doctor told Harry that Peter Bigman 
was quite sick and likely to continue so for some 
time ; that he would require good nursing, or his 
rickness might result fatally. Mi's. Noble, Fanny 
Foundit, and Harry became his nurses; but Miss 
Foundit assumed control of the shanty and the 
greater burden of the nui-sing. Sometimes he be- 
came delirious and he talked of the oflSce in Jersey 
City; gave ordere and domineered over his clerks; 
talked of his mother; often talked of the Nobles, 
and much of Grace. Sometimes he thought he was 
master of an immense ranch, had thousands of cattle, 
and had grown very rich ; then that he had returned 
East and made a display of his riches, spending 
money lavishly— something he never would have 
done in his lucid moments. The crisis passed safely, 
he began to recover i*apidly, and was soon convales- 
cent; then Mrs. Noble and Harry were not at his 
shanty so much, but Fanny Foundit was unceasing in 
her attentions, making such palatable things as her re- 
sources would admit, to tempt his appetite, endeavor- 
ing to amuse him, and keeping his shanty and cloth- 
ing in order ; playing the part of elder sister, making 
herself indispensable, and putting him under great 
obligations. But these kind services were only re- 
ceived with a semi-surly recognition ; indeed, Peter 
Bigman received all the kind attentions rendered, 
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at considerable sacrifice and inconvenience, with a 
matter-of-course air, which seemed to imply, " I am 
entitled to these attentions, and it is your duty to 
give them;" and though he went through the form 
of thanking them all, there was a lack of heartiness 
and real thankfulness about it that caused a chilliness 
of their hearts ; that is, Mrs. Noble's and Harry's. 
Fanny Foundit did not seem to notice it, but slie only 
saw superficially, and had had no dealings with liim 
in the past. 

Peter soon recovered his usual health after he be- 
came convalescent. He then went away for several 
days to purchase cattle to start his ranch. 

When he returned he soon found that, although he 
had not many cattle to attend to, he could not do 
much plowing without some help. 

One day an Irishman came to his shanty ; he evi- 
dently had not been a great while in the country. 

" Can ye till me of inny body in this naberhood as 
would like till hire a hand ? " 

'' What can you do ? " 

" Farm, tind cattle, or any thing that's wantin' 
dun." 

' What wages do you want ? " 

" Whativer pay's a goin' — eighteep dollars a munth, 
I think." 

" Where have you been ? " 

"Sure, I'm preempin a quarter secshin a few 
moiles beyant here, and I'd want till be away from 
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me job a day or two onct in a whoile till kape me 
risidence strate wid the guvernment." 

"You have not been in the country long, have 
you?" 

" No ; sure I'm a granehom ; but I've been in the 
counthry long enough till declare me intintions till 
become a citizen, an' that's all that's nicissary till 
take up land." 

" Easier than to get land in Ireland, isn't it ? " 

" Indade it is ; sorra a f ut you'd git in Oireland if 
ye lived on it till ye was as ould as Methusalem. 
Elast the English guvernment.'' 

" Then you are a Fenian ? " 

" Shure I'm any thin' till bate John Bull out of 
Oireland." 

" Have you a family ? " 

" Sorra a woife or child." 

" Well, I think I will try you for a month. When 
will you come ? " 

" At wanst. I've had no dinner, shure." 

"Very well. I will give you some dinner, and 
after dinner I'll drive to Land View and get some 
boards to build you a shanty. You can take care of 
the cattle while I am away." 

Pat Brishn made a very good farm hand ; he was 
smart, active, and industrious, and his native wit 
sometimes drove the scowl from his employer's face. 

But although Pat worked faithfully for his new 
master, he never learned to like him much ; his self- 
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importance and the habitual scowl on his face turned 
Pat against him. One day when he was at Nobleton 
doing an errand, and Harry asked him how he hked 
his new place and his work, he answered : 

"Faix, the work's all riglit, an' the place is not 
bad, but the masther, phwat's the raather wid him I 
don't know; the disagreeable looks of him I don't 
loike. He looks often as if he had been atin' some- 
thin' sour, or somethin' that had turned on his stum- 
muck." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Fourth of July on the frontier — Patriotism, races, etc. — Peter Dick 
jumps Harry Noble^s claim— Harry Noble elected delegate to the Con- 
stitutional CJonvention — Peter Bigman induces Peter Dick to leave 
Harry Noble's claim — Peter Bigman increasing in favor at Nobleton. 

a TJ ALLOO, Min ! " Harry called out, as he drove 

XI up to the door of the house on his return 
from Land Yiew to purchase some groceries on the 
second of July. 

"What is it?" Minnie answered, running to the 
door. 

" O, I just wanted to tell you that day after to- 
morrow is the Fourth of July, and they are going to 
have a big county celebration at Land Yiew, and have 
invited us all and our neighbors to come up and help 
celebrate ; they have taken up a collection, and have 
sixty dollara toward it. There's going to be lots of 
fun." 

" Guess we'll have to go, wont we ?" she inquired, 
turning to Mrs. Noble and Grace, who had come to 
the door to hear the news. 

" I'm afraid the crowd will be so promiscuous that 
we would not enjoy ourselves," Mrs. Noble said, hesi- 
tatingly. 

" It will not do to be too reserved, mother," said 
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Harry, "or people will think we consider ourselves 
too mucli above them, and as every body seems to be 
going, our absence will be remarked upon." 

"If you think that will be the result, Harry, I 
suppose we had better go," Mrs. Noble replied. 

It rained during the night of the third of July, 
and the morning of the fourth dawned cloudy and 
gloomy. The citizens of Land View thought their 
celebration was going to be a failure, but postponed 
it until afternoon, hoping there would be a change in 
the weather; nor were they disappointed, for about 
noon it cleared up, the sun came out, and the after- 
noon was delightful. The neighboring settlers began 
to come in rapidly in their wagons ; loads of men, 
women, and children ; all bent on celebrating the 
glorious Fourth. Among the arrivals were Mre. 
Snow and lier children, a jolly wagon load, packed 
in with the family from Nobleton; Miss Foundit 
and Peter Bigman, driven over by Pat Brislin. 

The patriotic part of the celebration was held in 
an unfinished store. A rude platform was erected 
at one end, on which the singers, readers, and others 
taking part in the celebration were seated. There 
was a melodeon on the platform .and a cornet-player. 
The platform was adorned with ihe American flag. 
Seats of rough boards were provided for the au- 
dience. It was an audience of promiscuous nation- 
ality — Americans, Eussians, Irish, Hollanders — how 
many more I know not. All were clad in their holi- 
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day attire. The Americans were the best dressed; 
indeed, they were dressed in a style which, as to 
quality and good taste, you would not expect to see 
on the frontier, indicating the possession of some 
means and some cultivation. The speeches ahd 
music were listened to attentively, and with much 
appreciation; the applause was long and frequent. 
The Americans doubtless enjoyed the occasion from 
patriotic motives, and the foreigner from curiosity, 
and probably with much pleasure, too, as an outward 
expression of the citizens of their adopted country of 
their love for the freedom whicli they enjoyed, and 
which they so willingly shared with the oppressed of 
all nations. 

The programme was well arranged. 

First there was a prayer, offered by a minister who 
was homesteading a claim. Then -a song by the Land 
View glee club — a patriotic song, much applauded. 
Then a young lady, dressed in a light-blue lawn, 
stepped forward, courtesying, book in hand, and read 
the immortal " Declaration of Independence," in a 
strong, clear voice ; she was greatly applauded. Then 
a public speaker from the town of Scotland, Dakota, 
delivered the speech of the day. He reviewed the 
liistorical part of the subject, and explained why the 
colonists were driven to revolution by the oppressive 
acts of the mother country ; which, doubtless, was 
very instructive to the foreign portion of his audi- 
ence. His speech was a good one, very patriotic and 
14 
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loudly applauded. After the speech a little girl, with 
long brown curls and dressed in pink-and-white mus- 
lin, sang a little patriotic song, and looked frightened 
at the loud applause, when she had finished. Then 
the resolutions of tlie convention, recently held at 
Huron, setting forth why South Dakota should be 
formed into a State, were read by a Land View law- 
yer. Then a patriotic song was sung by the glee club, 
accompanied by the organ and cornet. After this it 
was announced, by the chairman, that this song con- 
cluded the indoor entertainment, and that the celebra- 
tion would be continued outside, by games, races, etc. 

Outside, a number of booths had been erected for 
the sale of lemonade, peanuts, hot candy, ice-cream, 
and refreshments of that kind. An<i be it here re- 
corded, to the everlasting credit of the county com- 
missioners, that no beer, spirits, or any intoxicating 
drink of any kind were publicly sold anywhere in 
the county; for this brave trio of true citizens of 
Douglas County refused to grant a single license in 
the county ; consequently there were no saloons, and 
all liquors, if sold at all, must be sold secretly and in 
defiance of law. 

Mrs. Noble, Grace, and Minnie informed Harry 
that they did not care to witness the outdoor games, 
and would sit in the hotel until they were over. He 
accompanied them, with Mrs. Snow and the two 
youngest children, to the hotel, and returned to wit- 
ness the outdoor celebration with the others. 
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Fanny Foundit observed the ladies going with 
Harry to the hotel, and told Peter Bigman that she 
wasn't going to miss any thing, if Mrs. Noble and 
the girls did ; it was too dull living in a claim shanty 
to miss any thing that was going on. 

Peter Bigman scowled at lier determination, for he 
would like to have relieved liimself of tlie pleasure of 
her company for awhile ; but she paid no attention to 
his looks. 

Harry had never witnessed a celebration of this 
kind, and as the county generally participated in it, 
he made up his mind to see how these celebrations 
were carried on out West. 

First there was a horse-race for a twenty-dollar 
prize, offered by the committee. The horses were to 
be raced in pairs. A number of mustang pony teams 
were entered for the race. They were driven out on 
the prairie, about half a mile from Land Yiew, ac- 
companied by most of the men and some of the 
women. One team of newly-broken, little, brown 
Texas ponies was driven by a very fat man. The 
competing teams were drawn up in line, and, on 
the firing of a revolver, started. There they fly over 
the prairie; the drivers shouting and plying their 
whips, the mud splashing, and rickety buckboards 
and shaky, one-seat, open wagons I'attling and shak- 
ing ; the crowd running, cheering, hallooing — 

" The spotted team's ahead I " 

"No, the black's ahead I" 
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" Look at Fatty away behind, with his little bay 
team ! " 

" Ho I ho ! see that team balking over there. Ha 1 
ha ! the driver has to give it up and turn away 1 " 

" Look ! Fatty's neck and neck with the first team ! " 

" Yes ! but that little team can never win, hauling 
that big fellow ! " 

" Yes, they can though. Look ! look ! he forges 
ahead. He has reached the line ! He wins I Three 
cheers for Fatty and his mustangs ! " 

"Hurrah! Hurrah!! Hurrah!!!" 

The committee, the chairman of which was an iron- 
worker from Pennsylvania, now a homesteader, very 
fond of athletic sports, leads the way to the street, 
and a prize of ten dollars for the best runner in a foot 
race is offered. 

There are no professional runners here, and the 
young men all hesitate to volunteer. Finally, fearing 
that part of the programme will have to be abandoned 
if some one does not step forward, a tall, finely-built 
young fellow says to his companion : " Tom, I'll run 
if you will, rather than have the race fall through." 

"All right!" says Tom. 

They take off their coats, and begin to take off their 
shoes and stockings. The example is contagious and 
half a dozen more young men follow their example. 

" Toe the mark," says the judge ; and the strong, 
healthy young yoemen stand in line, hats off, in 
shirt sleeves, bare-footed, elbows b^nt, fists clenched, 
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cheeks red with excitement, eyes bright and looking 
straight forward, ready to spring. The citizens of 
the county, male, female, large and small, are 
stretched along the hundred-yard course, mostly at 
the ends ; the few unpainted frame houses of Land 
View, the sun shining brightly in the blue sky, the 
rolling green prairie spreading away in every direc- 
tion. It is a picture. 

"Ready!" 

Crack ! goes the revolver. 

" They're off ! " 

The crowd runs after them, encouraging their 
favorites. Now, one is ahead ; now, another ; now, 
one stops exhausted. A loud cheer. The winner 
has reached the line. The people crowd around the 
panting runners, laughing, commenting, criticising, 
all in the greatest good humor. 

Now for the potato race ; there are five competi- 
tors. The judge draws a line across the street ; each 
one has a place assigned him on the line, at equal dis- 
tances from each other. Each one puts his hat down 
on the ground beside him, on the line. The judge 
takes nine good-sized potatoes in his hands ; goes to 
the place of the first man in the line ; he takes a long 
pace in front of him, and stooping, lays a potato on 
the ground, then another pace and lays another down, 
and so on until he has the nine laid down a pace 
apart. Then he lays nine down in front of the second 
man, and so on until all the competitors have each 
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nine potatoes laid down in front of them, a pace apart. 
The competitors and the crowd viratch tlie judge 
intently while he lays the potatoes down, laughing 
and joking in high good humor. The game is a sim- 
ple one : each competitor must run to his first potato, 
pick it up, run back to his starting place and put it in 
his hat ; then run for the second potato, run back and 
put it in his hat, and so on until he has the nine 
potatoes in his hat. The one who gets the nine pota- 
toes in his hat first is the winner. 

One of the competitoi*s is a boy about twelve years 
old ; the interest of the crowd seems to center on him. 

At the word from the judge, they all start for 
their first potato. It is great fun to see the eager 
haste with which tliey run, stoop, turn, run back and 
put the potatoes in their bats; they could hardly be 
mure in earnest were the potatoes made of gold. 
Some of them are m^jL'^h quicker than others, and the 
potatoes accumulate in their hatB «uich faster. The 
boy ia at the end of the line. The crowd wants "Vim 
to win, but he lags behind. While his back is turneJip , 
they slyly kick his potatoes nearer the line. 11^ 
Beeins surprised at the shortness of the distance, but \ 
picke them up and gains on the others. Only one is *^ 
ahead — he wins. \ 

The boy is second. 

*' Hurrah for the boy ! " cries one of his sly helpers, 
laughing. The crowd gives the cheer, laughing, for 
they have seen what was going on and take it as a joke. 



\ 
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Some of the competitors see it, too, and while they 
complain of unfairness, tliey smile. 

The sun is beginning to get rather low now, and 
there is a pretty general movement toward the 
wagons, and wagon-load after wagon-load of jolly, 
laughing settlers drive off, often calling to each other ; 
"WeVe had a good old-fashioned Fourth of July 
celebration, haven't we ? " 

The Xobleton family started for home at this time. 
After supper, when it became dusk, they could see 
the rockets from Land View shooting up into the 
blue, starry sky, with their fiery trail of light and 
graceful curves. 

" Well, we've had a pretty good Fourth of July, 
for Dakota, haven't we ? " said Harry to his mother. 

" Yes, Harry, but I hardly think I can approve of 
some of those outdoor spoii:s." 

Harry heard afterward that some "enterprising 
fellow" had hired an unfurnished store, engaged a 
fiddler, and had a dance, charging ten cents a couple 
for each dance. -^ 

Some one had smuggled liquor to this dance, and 
some of the young men got drunk ; it ended in a row ; 
so, despite all the good citizens could do, " Satan/ 
appeared also." / 

On the fifth of July Peter Bi^man was plowing 
on his claim with Pat Brislin ; he drove the hoi-ses 
and Pat held the plow; it was drawing toward 
noon, and they were both getting pretty tired and 
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hungry. A stranger approached them, walking over 
the prairie. He was poorly dressed, and was evi- 
dently a laboring man ; he had a sinister countenance. 
Seeing that h.e wished to speak to them, Peter Big- 
man stopped the plow. 

" Good-day, sir ! I'm hunting land around here ; 
my name is Peter Dick. I've come from Indiana to 
get me a good piece of government land ; I thought 
you might be able to tell iua where I can get a good 
claim?" 

" The gf^^ land is pretty generally taken up 
around here," Peter Bigman replied, 

" I'm bound to have a piece of good land. I 
haven't come all the way from Indiana to be stuck on 
a piece of poor land." 

" Sure yer rather Hte a cummin' ; if ye wanted the 
pick, ye should have come sooner; now ye'U take 
phwat's lift and be thankful there's any lavins at all, 
at all," said Pat Brislin. 

" No, I'll not ; I'm bound to have a good piece of 
land!" 

He then began to make inquiries of Peter Bigman 
about the climate, soil, water, and various other mat- 
ters pertaining to Dakota. 

*' Faix! by the looks iv the sun, it's dinner toime," 
said Pat Brislin, almost blinding himself looking up 
at the sun. " An' by that same token I could almost 
ate the handles iv the plow, I'm that hungry. 
Healthy here, is it ? Is that phwat yer af ther askin' ? 
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Sure yer loikely till work yer jaws till death till kape 
yonrsilf from starvin' intirely." 

Peter Bigman, much against his will, was obliged 
to ask Peter Dick t8 dimier. It was the custom of the 
country to entertain whoever came along, and he did 
not wish to obtain an ill reputation among his neigh- 
bors by refusing hospitality to this ill-looking stran- 
ger. The stranger accepted the invitation at once, 
and accompanied Peter Bigman to his shanty, not- 
withstanding his host had such a gloomy look on his 
face. 4.- 

Pat Brislin put the horses in the stable, and went 
to his lonely dinner in his own shanty. 

While they were eating their meager dinner Peter 
Diclc continued to ask questions about Dakota and 
the land laws, and frequently used the expression, 
that he was bound to have a good piece of land in 
that neighborhood, b}^ fair means or foul. 

Peter Bigman listened to him gloomily for a long 
time, answering his questions as shortly as possible, 
and appearing absent minded ; but after Peter Dick 
had used the expression several times, about getting 
a good piece of land by fair means or foul, he sud- 
denly brightened up in his manner, and acted and 
spoke as though he had decided upon a course of 
action. His treatment of the stranger underwent an 
entire change ; he exerted himself to entertain him ; 
gave him all the information he could about Dakota ; 
told him he would like to see him get a good piece 
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of land in that neighborhood, " But," he said, *^I 
don't see how you can when it is all taken." 

'* Aint there any way I can slip on to a quarter 
section; I'm not very particulaf about how it is 
done?" 

" The only way I know is to jump a claim, but that 
is risky." 

" O ! I'm willing to take the risk. Can you tell me 
of a good quarter section I'd have any chance of get- 
ting in that way ? " 

" I really don't know, let me think a minute ; the 
bast land in this neighborhood is owned by the Noble 
family, Mrs. Noble, her son, and daughter have six 
quarter sections, three preemption rights, and three 
tree claims. They have so much, that the papers may 
not be drawn up right, or something, and they might 
not be able to hold it all, in a contest ; but they are 
friends of mine," he said, looking furtively at Peter 
Dick, a double meaning in his eye, " and I would 
not like any one to interfere with them." 

"Yes, I see," said Peter Dick, returning his ex- 
pressive look, and winking; "you wouldn't want a 
stranger to jump your friends' claim?" 

" No ; certainly not." 

After dinner Peter Bigman went out to resume his 
plowing, Pat Brislin having hitched the horses to the 
plow. Peter Dick watched the plowing for awhile, 
Peter Bigman addressing him pleasantly every time 
they passed him. Pat Brislin noticed the change in 
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his master's manner toward this ill-looking stranger, 
and wondered at it. 

In a short time Peter Dick said : 

" I think I'll be going now, Mr. Bigman ; can you 
tell me where the Nobles' claims are ? " 

" O, yes ; tliere are three red houses together, but 
wait till we finish this furrow and I'll walk a short 
distance with you, and point them out to you." 

" Sure, there's a moighty change in the masther till 
that ill-looking vagabone ; phwat can be the manin' uv 
it ? " Pat Brislin remarked to himself, as they walked- 
away, leaving him plowing alone. 

Peter Bigman was playing a double part; and 
why? Why was he hei'e at all? His coming to 
Dakota for his health was a subterfuge; he would 
never have come if he had not a more powerful mo- 
tive. What was it? He was madly in love with 
Grace Constant. He would not take "no" for an 
answer. With the dogged persistence of his nature 
he was determined to have her at any cost ; so he had 
followed the Nobles out here. Arrived in Dakota, 
he was envious at their doing so well — at their pos- 
sessing so much land. He made no progress in his 
suit. He was received and treated kindly, but the 
relations were not intimate. Grace treated him 
coldly, and he never succeeded in seeing her alone, 
although he called often. All this was bitterness to 
him ; there was no hope, and in the monotonous 
way in which things were moving along he could see 
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no chance of improvement. It maddened him — made 
him desperate. 

When this evil-minded stranger said he would have 
land by fair means or foul, it occurred to him that 
if he could get the Nobles into trouble, something 
might arise out of the situation that would help 
his cause. Any thing was better than tliis dead calm 
of events ; at any rate, his malicious envy would be 
gratified. So he directed Peter Dick to the No- 
bles' land as a proper subject for his sinister inten- 
tions. 

Two days afterward, while Harry was plowing, he 
saw a team driving at some distance ; it was loaded 
with something that looked like a big box. It 
stopped at the jend of his claim farthest from him, 
and he saw a small claim shanty unloaded from it on to 
his land. The team drove away, but a man remained 
and began digging near the shanty. Harry was 
much surprised and perplexed. 

" Can it be possible that any man is mean enough 
to jump my claim ? " he thought. 

He mounted one of his horses and rode rapidly 
over to the shanty. The man did not stop digging, 
or notice him, as he rode up rapidly. 

" Halloo, stranger ! " he said, " I think you have 
made a mistake ; this is not government land, I have 
taken this claim." 

" You think you have, but you haven't," said Peter 
Dick, stopping digging ; " you haven't complied with 
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the law, so I've homesteaded it, built me a house on 
it, and am improving it." 

He spoke with an audacious impudence that made 
Harry very angry. 

" What is your name ?" Hany demanded, in a loud 
voice, and with a very red face. 

" Peter Dick ; if it is any accommodation for you 
to know.'' 

" So you are going to contest my claim ? " 

^* Looks like it, don't it ? Guess I've as much right 
to government laud as you have." 

" I have taken up the land according to law, and 
I'll make it hot for you at Yankton." 

" All right, I can take my own part ; make it hot 
for me at the land-office if you can, but if you try 
and make it hot for me here I can take care of my- 
self," reaching his hand behind him with an express- 
ive gesture. Harry saw the handle of a revolver 
sticking out of his hip pocket. Harry had his re- 
volver in his hip pocket, and his first mad impulse 
was to pull it out and fight it out with Peter Dick 
then and there ; but the thought of his mother and 
the girls rushed into his mind, and he restrained 
himseK. 

"You will lose time, money, and labor by this 
operation," he said, more coolly. 

" That's my business ! Think I know what I am 
about." 

Harry rode slowly up to his mother's house, but as 
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he passed Peter Dick's shanty he noticed there was a 
stove in it, a bunk bed, a rude table, and a bench. 

Peter Dick clmckled as Harry rode away, and said 
to himself : " My, how mad that youug rooster was ; 
but the revolver fetched him." 

Harry rode up to his mother's house, dismounted, 
and entered. His mother and the girls were all sitting 
quietly convemng and sewing. They all looked up 
as he entered. His mother was startled at his angry 
looks and red face. 

"Why, Harry 1" she exclaimed, " what is the 
matter?" 

"Come to the door," he said, "and I will show 
you." 

Mrs. Noble huiTied fo the door, followed by the 
young ladies. 

"Look over there, mother," pointing, "see that 
new shanty on my claim." 

" Yes ; what does it mean ? " 

" A man named Peter Dick has jumped it ! " 

" Jumped your claim, my son ! " raising her hands 
in astonishment. 

"The mean thing!" exclaimed Minnie, looking 
very excited. 

" O, Harry ! " cried Grace, looking pale and sym- 
pathizing. 

" But, HaiTy," said Mrs. Noble, recovering her 
equanimity in a few moments, " he cannot take your 
claim, can he ? " 
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" O, no ! I have complied with tlie law ; he is an 
ignorant fellow, or he would not have attempted it ; 
but I may have some trouble in getting him 
off." 

While they were talking, Peter Bigman rode up. 

" What is the matter ? " he exclaimed, seeing how 
excited and distressed they all looked. 

"See that new claim shanty over there?" said 
Harry, pointing to it. 

"Yes." 

" A man has just jumped my claim, and that is his 
shanty." 

"Is it possible?" exclaimed Peter Bigman, simu- 
lating astonishment. 

" Do you think he can hold it ? " inquired Grace 
of him. 

" No, certainly not 1 " replying to her with great 
energy ; " he is a big fool to have attempted it." 

" But he can put me to a great deal of trouble and 
expense," said Harry. 

" If I can be of any assistance to you, I shall be 
glad to help you all I can," said Peter Bigman, with 
great earnestness. 

The kindly opinion of the Noble family of Peter 
Bigman was advanced several degrees by this friendly 
offer. 

" I will ride up to Land Yiew and consult with the 
land agent there, who located me, as to what is best 
to be done, and if you wish you may remain with the 
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ladies until I return. It will not be pleasant for them 
to remain alone with that" ill-natured fellow in the 
vicinity," said Harry. 

Thus Peter Bigman took the first step toward in- 
gratiating himself into the favor of the Noble family. 

The ladies exerted themselves to entertain him 
until Harry returned. Grace was kind and com- 
plaisant, and Peter Bigman chi;ckled inwardly at the 
early success of his scheme to put himself on a 
friendly footing with the family. Harry did not re- 
turn until after tea ; so Peter Bigman took tea with 
them. He exerted himself to be pleasant, drove the 
frown from his brow, and played the part of protector 
very well. 

Harry returned in the evening; all were eager to 
hear the result of his mission. He said : " I had a 
long interview with the land agent, who is also a land 
attorney. He is a clever fellow, and was very indig- 
nant at Peter Dick for his ignorance and presump- 
tion. ^ Why,' he said, ' the mean fellow has not a 
foot to stand on.' After talking it all over, he said, 
' Keep cool about it and let the fellow alone. When 
he begins to inquire into it he will find that he has 
gone to expense and trouble for nothing. In the 
mean time I will talk with some of the settlers about 
it, and I think he will find popular opinion so strong 
against jumping a claim that a man has honestly 
taken, that he will find this part of the country not 
pleasant to have his residence in.' " 
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^' I hope he wont stay here long," said Minnie. " I 
don't like to have such a mean fellow around." 

^'I don't believe he will," said I'eter Bignian, 
" when he finds out he has made a mistake. I will 
do what I can to get him to move away." 

" I heard a piece of news at Land View wliich in- 
terests me greatly," said Harry. 

" O, what is it ? " exclaimed Minnie. 

" It is political, and as such, generally, does not in- 
terest ladies ; but this comes home to you, and, con- 
sequently, you may find it interesting There is to 
be a county meeting at Land View, on the ninth of 
tliis month, to elect delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention, to be held at Sioux Falls, to form a Con- 
stitution for the proposed new State of Dakota; a 
number of the citizens requested me to become a 
candidate as a delegate to the convention, and I have 
consented." 

" O, Harry, you wont go and leave us here alone, 
will you ? " exclaimed Minnie. 

*' No, Min," said Harry, laughing ; " you must re- 
member that I am not elected yet. It does not begin 
until September, and I thought it would be a nice 
trip for us all." 

" But can we leave the claims so long ? " 

" I guess so. I think it will only last a week or 
two." 

'* I will let Pat Brislin come and sleep in one of 

your shanties while you are gone, and look after the 
15 
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live stock," said Peter Bigman. His recent advance 
in the good graces of the family made him very 
complaisant. 

" Thank yon," said Harry. " That will do very 
nicely ; that is, if I am elected," he continued, 
laughing. 

On the ninth Harrj went to Land View to the del- 
egate election. He found quite a concourse of peo- 
ple from different parts of tho country, who had 
driven there with their farm wagons to decide who 
should be delegates. The meeting was commenced 
in an unfinished building, but it was so hot that it 
was adjourned to the shady side, outside. There 
were a number of candidates for election, but Harry 
found himself popular, and was elected one of the 
delegates by a large majority. This was done largely 
through the influence of his acquaintances in Land 
View, who were extensively acquainted with the new 
settlers. 

It was a great compliment to our young Dakotian 
to be elected, thus early in the Territory, to so im- 
portant a convention. The short time he had resided 
there would hardly seem to warrant it ; but, then, it 
was a new country. 

Peter- Dick also attended the election. He had 
come to Land View to consult a land attorney to see 
if he could not oust Harry Noble from his claim. 
Harry saw him in the crowd, and pointed him out to 
his land agent. The agent went around among his 
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acquaintances and pointed Peter Dick out "as the 
man who had jumped Harry Noble's (the newly 
elected delegate) claim, on which he had made a hona 
fide settlement, and was now living on." 

The settlers in a new country do not readily tol- 
erate claim-jumping, even where there is a show of 
justice on the part of the jumper; where there is 
none, the jumper becomes a very obnoxious member 
of the community, and is often expelled with violence. 
Frontier people have a notoriety for taking the law 
into their own hands. 

The result was that Peter Dick was coldly and un- 
civilly treated, and received many dark looks. He 
could not but notice all this, and w^as not slow in 
divining the cause. After the election he went to 
the oflSce of a land attorney and told him he had 
jumped Harry Noble's claim, and wanted him to help 
him through with it. 

" I'll pay you well for your trouble," he said. 

The lawyer listened patiently until he got through ; 
then he said to him : 

" So you are the fellow that jumped Harry Noble's 
claim ; I've heard about you several times today. I 
may as well tell you, if you have not noticed it, that 
you are a nqv^ unpopular man here just now. I 
came to this country to make money, but I can't 
identify myself with your case, for I know that 
Harry Noble is a fine fellow, and that he has com- 
plied with the law. He is a popular fellow, as his 
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election to-day shows. Now, if I were to take your 
case I would become almost as unpopular as you are, 
and lose business ; so I must decline ; but I will give 
you a piece of advice gratis. Get off that claim, 
shanty and all, as fast as you have muscle to do it, 
for if the settlers around here get right mad they 
might run you out of the country." 

*' I'll not do it," said Peter Dick, with angry stub- 
bornness. " I've as good a right to a good piece of 
land aB any other man, and I am going to stick it out 
on this claim." 

" Very well, sir," said the lawyer, concluding the 
interview; "remember, I've given you a fair warn- 
ing." 

Peter Dick went back to his shanty in no enviable 
state of mind. He would have gotten drunk before 
he went back if he could ; but there was no place in 
Land View where he could buy the liquor to do it. 

Harry Noble went home that day in an exhilarated 
state of mind. 

" Elected member to a Constitutional Convention," 
he thought ; " to meet with the best men of southern 
Dakota to frame a Constitution that may be the bul- 
wark of the new State for many years. Can it be 
possible that I have so easily attained so great an 
honor ! Could it ever have been possible had I re- 
mained a toiling clerk in the railroad company's office 
in New York. Truly the opportunities of a new 
country are wonderful." 
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Wlien he arrived at home they saw by his happy 
face that he was elected. 

" O, I'm 60 glad ! " cried Minnie. 

" I congratulate you, Mr. Delegate," said Grace, 
her face beaming with smiles. 

" My dear son," said his mother, kissing him, " I 
begin to feel that I am being amply and rapidly re- 
paid for braving frontier life and coming to Dakota. 
I now realize there are opportunities here that would 
be unhoped for you in a crowded city ; manly, hon- 
orable opportunities. I am well pleased." 

The next day Peter Dick called on Peter Bigman 
and angrily accused him of getting him into trouble. 

" I never told you to jump Harry Noble's land, did 
I ? " said Peter Bigman. 

" Not in words, but you made me believe, by your 
mean, sly looks, there was a chance for me." 

Peter Bigman began to be frightened ; he was 
afraid the Nobles might hear that he had encouraged 
Peter Dick to do the jumping, so he thought best to 
conciliate him, 

" I deny I had any thing to do with the jumping," 
he said ; " but I am sorry for you all the same, and I 
will try and help you out of the fix you are in ; so keep 
quiet and cool, and come back to-morrow evening." 

"All right," said Peter Dick, gruffly, and went 
back to his shanty. He was beginning to get a little 
frightened as he thought over the lawyer's advice. 

The next day Peter Bigman went to Land View 
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to a land agent, and asked him if he knew of a quar- 
ter section in another part of the county which cotild 
be had cheaply. The land agent knew of a soldier's 
declaration to a quarter section, the allotted time of 
which would run out that week, and could be had for 
$25 ; that is, he would tell him where the land was 
for $25, and when the time ran out, he or any friend 
of his could settle on it as a preemption or home- 
stead claim. 

" All right," said Peter Bigman. " Here are the 
$25. I'll send you a friend of mine to-morrow whom 
you can put on the claim." 

Peter Bigman was in high glee. Another idea 
struck him on his way home — how he might further 
ingratiate himself with the Noble family. He rode 
to Mrs. Noble's and found the family in the house. 

" I have just returned from Land View," he said 
to Harry ; " and I have hit upon a plan to get rid of 
Peter Dick without any further trouble." 

" Shall be mighty glad to hear it," said Harry. 

He then told them about his negotiation about the 
soldier's declaration, but not telling them that he had 
paid for it. 

" I'm going right over to Peter Dick's," he said, 
" and try and get him to move off here on to this 
other quarter section." 

" It is very kind of you," said Mrs. Noble. 

" Very," said Grace. 

Peter Bigman went to Peter Dick and told him he 
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had another quarter section for him, which would not 
cost him any thing but the government fees, and he 
must move on it at once. 

"All right," said Peter Dick, surlily; "you did 
well to get me out of this scrape," 

Peter Bigman returned and told Harry that Peter 
Dick would move next day, which he did. 

" How much did you pay to get him on the land 
covered by the soldier's declaration ? I wish to repay 
you," said Harry. 

" O, only a trifle," he replied, laughing. " I don't 
want it back ; let that go on account of old times." 

And though Harry insisted in eveiy way, he would 
take nothing. 

" I really think Peter Bigman is improving," said 
Minnie, after he had gone. 

" It does look so," said Grace. 

They all felt greatly relieved when Peter Dick's 
claim shanty formed no part of the landscape. Peter 
Bigman was now received on quite friendly terms by 
the Nobles. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Neighbors : Hon. Joshua Lamberton, Richard Moneycounter, Rev. 
Johu Landhunter — Sioux Indiau merchants. 

LIFE at Nobleton had now settled down into a 
regular routine. Monotonous to a certain extent, 
it was yet greatly at variance with the old city life. 
Dwelling so close to nature, in this country so new 
that the marks of the buffalo and antelope had 
scarcely been effaced — but yesterday the home of the 
Sioux Indians, many of whom dwelt on a reservation 
but a few miles away — made every thing seem new. 
But the tide of emigration flowed in rapidly ; the ex- 
citement attending the settlement of the land yielded 
new events constantly, and added new acquaintances 
to the rapidly enlarging circle. 

The Noble family became well known and popu- 
lar in the county, and settlers would turn out of their 
way to have a pleasant conversation with the family, 
and enjoy for a short time their hospitality. Harry 
was free and generous and Mrs. Noble kind and lady- 
like to all ; Minnie's vivacity was enjoyable, and Grace's 
natural dignity combined with gentleness won her 
many friends. Settlers, who had located their land 
several months before, now began to arrive, to make 
their improvements. 
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One afternoon in August an open carriage, drawn 
by two dark, Texas ponies, drove up to Mrs. Noble's 
house. The driver was quite a large man, with iron- 
gray hair, full, round, clean-shaven face, with a 
pleasant expression. Harry was plowing on his 
claim. Mrs. Noble went to the door. 

" Will you not oblige me by giving me a drink of 
water, madam ? " said the gentleman. 

"Certainly," replied Mrs. Noble; "but will you 
not tie your horses and come in awhile ; it is very hot 
to-day in tlie sun." 

" Thank you kindly for the invitation," the gentle- 
man replied. " I do find it hot to-day ,» and will very 
cheerfully accept your invitation." 

After having a drink of water the gentleman intro- 
duced himself as Judge Joshua Lamberton. " I am 
the XJ. S. Circuit Judge of this district. I took up a 
preemption claim here a few months ago, and I have 
come to make some improvements on it. I am not 
required to reside on it, madam, as perhaps you are 
not aware ; for the law allows a public ofiicer, whose 
duties call him away, the privilege of taking up a 
preemption without the actual residence." 

" A very equitable exception, I think," said Mrs. 
Noble. 

" Very true, madam ; if it were not so, the public 
oflScers would have but few opportunities to obtain 
citizens' rights in the public domain." 

Mrs. Noble introduced Grace and Minnie to the 
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judge, who addressed them in a very gracious and 
fatherly manner. 

" It affords me much pleasure to meet refined and 
educated young ladies on the frontier. I take great 
pleasure in the society of the young. I am a widower 
of many years standing, never had any children, which 
has always been a source of regret to me," said the 
judge. 

" I can readily appreciate your feelings," Mrs. 
Noble replied, " for I can scarcely tell how I should 
continue to exist without my children." 

"This is a grand country for the young to come to," 
said the judge; "the opportunities are so great to 
grow up with the country, and the country grows so 
rapidly that business and political opportunities come 
rapidly also." 

" I have fully realized that." said Mrs. Noble, think- 
ing of Harry's being elected delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

After some further pleasant conversation, in which 
the judge exerted himself to be very agreeable, he 
arose to take his departure. 

" I hope you will always favor us with a call when 
your claim brings you into this part of the Territory," 
said Mrs. Noble. 

" I shall most certainly do so. I have enjoyed my 
short call on your charming young ladies and your- 
self exceedingly, madam." 

Hon. Joshua Lamberton was highly respected in 
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his district ; lie was a good friend and kind neighbor. 
Harry considered liiin more of a politician than a 
judge, but he was a politician of the better sort. He 
had obtained his position through his political influ- 
ence. He was considered, among the legal fraternity, 
a tolerably well-read lawyer. He was a clever, kind- 
hearted man, of good natuml judgment, and his de- 
cisions were generally on the right side. He had 
come West to grow up with the country, as he recom- 
mended others to do, and had Bucceeded remarkably 
well. He kept his promise to Mrs. Noble, and never 
failed to call on the family when he came to attend to 
his claim. When Harry became acquainted with him 
he liked him very much. Minnie and Grace were 
quite delighted to have so distinguished a neighbor as 
a United States judge; they enjoyed his calls and 
fatherly ways very much indeed. 

One day when Harry was plowing — he put all 
his spare time to plowing — a gentleman, on a yel- 
low Texas pony, rode up to him. 

" Tou have a fine claim here," he said, accosting 
Harry. 

"I like it very much," Harry replied. 

" I presume you are Mr. Noble. I have often heard 
of you, but never had the pleasure of meeting you. 
My name is Eichard Moneycounter ; I have recently 
established a bank at Land Yiew." 

" Yes, I have seen your new bank. It is an institu- 
tion very much needed at Land Yiew, for new set- 
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tiers are not usually blessed with a large amount of 
money." 

" If they were they would have but little use for 
bankers," said Kichard-Moneycounter, laughing. 

" There is room for all kinds of business in this 
new country. I came to get land," said Harry. 

" Well, you know that is every body's business here. 
No matter what else they do, you'll find they all have 
land, or are trying to get it. I am like the rest. 1 
did not feel satisfied until I got hold of a piece of 
land ; so I have bought the relinquishment of a quar- 
ter section a couple of miles from here, and have just 
been over to see it." 

" Will you not go over to the house with me and 
meet the family," said Harry. 

" It would afford me great pleasure. • I have seen 
the ladies of your family, but never was fortunate 
enough to meet with them." 

Harry introduced him to his mother and the young 
ladies, and he had a very pleasant call. He looked 
with admiring eyes upon Grace, and it was not diffi- 
cult to see that he was very greatly pleased with that 
young lady. The ladies were much pleased with his 
appearance and manners, and Mrs. Noble pronounced 
him '' a very fine young man," after he had taken 
his departure, and she had given him a cordial invita- 
tion to call again. 

Kichard Moneycounter was from one of tlie eastern 
States. His father had sent him out with a small 
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capital, to make money out of the liigh rates of inter- 
est paid in tlie far West. He was a very fine young 
man, of good character and habits ; quiet, sensible, 
and unassuming ; his opinions had great weight with 
tlie new settlers. He was short, and rather stout ; 
black liair, closely cut ; black eyes, and full beard ; he 
dressed in dark clothing. He liad a quiet, dignified 
manner. 

Harry heard one day, from a passer-by, that a 
young minister had taken a claim in that township, 
and, in order to show a neighborly feeling, deter- 
mined to call on him, which he did the next day. 
He found the minister making maiden efforts to 
break the sod of the prairie with a plow and a yoke 
of oxen. He seemed glad to stop and rest as Harry 
rode up on horseback. Harry introduced himself, by 
name, as a neighbor. 

" If I can be of any service to you, I shall be glad to 
help you in any way," said Harry. He began to feel 
himself an old settler, so many new ones had come in 
since he had arrived. 

"' I am thankful to you for your kind offer," said 
the minister, " and if I need friendly services I shall 
be pleased to call upon you. My name is John Land- 1/ 
hunj erj having a slight failure in health I have ob- 
tained a six months' leave of absence, and I am 
using it to obtain health and land at the same 
time." 

" I hope you will be successful in obtaining both," 
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said Harry ; " and while you are with us I hope you 
will often favor us with your company. Our family 
consists of my mother, sister, mother's ward, Grace 
Constant, and myself ; so you see we form quite a 
nice little company to make a settlement. You will 
know our place by the three red shanties ; we call it 
Nobleton." 

" O, yes, I have heard several times of your pleas- 
ant family, and I shall be glad to avail myself of your 
kind invitation. I think it must be much pleasanter 
coming out to the frontier in families to settle than 
for a person to come alone ; but I do not expect to 
be alone long, for several other minioters, friends of 
mine, have taken adjoining claims, and will be here 
soon." 

" I am pleased to hear that you are soon to have 
such congenial neighbors ; they will be a valuable ac- 
quisition to our township." 

Harry gave him another pressing invitation to call 
at Nobleton, and rode homewai^d. 

Rev. John Landhunter was a tall and rather an- 
gular man ; he had black hair and eyes, and wore 
black side whiskers. His manners were friendly and 
pleasant. He belonged to a very large Protestant 
denomination ; was liberal in his views, though or- 
thodox. He was energetic in his style of preaching, 
and was a good singer. He was popular with both 
saint and sinner. There was a spice of worldliness 
in his religion, which showed itself in his eagerness 
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to possess land, as well as in his occasional mixing in 
politics. He told Harry afterward that he was sorry 
he had not arrived sooner, that he might have been 
elected a delegate to the Constitutional Convention, 
as were a number of other ministers in the Territory. 
Although Harry learned to like Eev. John Landhuuter 
greatly, as did all the Noble family, yet he always 
felt as though there was an incongruity between his 
profession and his eagerness to obtain government 
land. He observed this same eagerness in some other 
ministers who settled there ; a number of whom, it 
seemed to him, were obliged to resort to evasions and 
subterfuges in their manner of taking up land, and 
at tlie same time fulfilling their duties in pulpits in 
the States, which were unworthy of their profession, 
which injured the cause of religion in the minds of 
those who knew the real facts, and which greatly 
lowered their spirituality and influence. These things 
might stand the legal test by straining in the lai.d- 
offlce, but they would not so readily satisfy the con- 
sciences of the ministers or the minds of those who 
knew the real facts in the cases. 

It occurred to Harry that there was a spice of un- 
fairness in the law toward American citizens. " The 
public land is free to all citizens, and to all foreign- 
ers who have declared their intentions to become citi- 
zens." But a citizen must make actual settlement 
upon the land before he can acquire possession of 
it from the government. A man may come from 
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England, Ireland, Germany, France— indeed, from any 
nation, except China, and by declaring his intention 
to become a citizen, and going upon the land and 
making slight improvements upon it, may in five 
years become the owner of one hundred and sixty 
acres — free ! It is a good law ; let them come and 
welcome. But should the government not do some- 
thing for her own citizens, whom circumstances pre- 
vent from going upon the land, and who have as much 
right to the land as any other class ? Think of the 
ministers, physicians, lawyers, having small incomes ; 
think of the clerks, mechanics, and others earning low 
wages, and tied down by circumstances — citizens by 
birthright, perhaps for generations. 

What a boon it would be for them, in poverty or 
old age, to have a farm to depend upon ! Could not 
our law-makers do something to place the public land 
within the honest reach of this large class ? Many, 
perhaps, who could not afford the time and expense 
of making actual settlement, might be able to do so 
by proxy ; and many things are done as honestly and 
as fairly by proxy, as they would be done by the per- 
son being actually present. Indeed, it would not seem 
out of the way for the government of the people, 
through its agents, to have these necessary improve- 
ments made for its citizens ; providing it was regularly 
and honestly paid for them. Is there not a germ of 
truth in Harry's thoughts worth fair consideration and 
perhaps action ? 
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Rev. John Landhnnter soon found an opportunity 
to avail himself of Harry's invitation to visit Nobleton. 
lie called the next Sunday morning on his way to 
church. Harry went to the door and invited him to 
dismount. 

'' I cannot stay long," he said, " as I am on my way 
to church, and I thought I would call and see if you 
were not all going ; if so, I would join your company." 

" We are all going," said Harry, " but come in and 
see the folks before we start." 

The minister dismounted and entered the house, he 
was duly introduced to the ladies, and rode along-side 
the wagon as they drove to church. 

Mrs. Noble told him that they were greatly 
pleased to have a minister of their own denomination 
so near a neighbor. 

> " I certainly consider myself very fortunate to 
have settled so near to so pleasant a family," he said, 
smiling. 

" You are lucky, that's a fact," said Minnie, sar- 
donically. 

'< Very true," he replied, not at all nonplussed. 

The minister who led the services invited Eev. 
John Landhunter to assist, which he did, particu- 
larly in the singing. He noticed that there were a 
good many children in the congregation, and after 
the services he began canvassing to see if a Sunday- 
school could not be started next Sunday. He had 

already promised to preach on that day. He was a 
16 
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very energetic minister. A number of the children 
promised to become scholars, and the Nobles and sev- 
eral others promised to become teachers. 

He rode home with the Nobles and accepted their 
invitation to remain to lunch ; after which they gath- 
ered around the melodeon and sang selections from 
"Gospel nymns" until evening. He remained to 
tea, by invitation, after which he conducted family 
worship, and then started for his claim shanty. 

" I never thought I should spend so home-like a 
Sunday on the prairie," he said to Mrs. Noble, as he 
bade tlio family '' Good-night." 

A few days afterward Minnie was going over to 
Mrs. Snow's to help that burdened woman, when she 
saw Rev. John Landhunter riding toward her. He 
rode up to her. 

"How do you do, Miss Noble?" he inquired, 
pleasantly. 

" Very well, I thank you." 

" May I inquire where you are going, all alone on 
the prairie ? " 

" O ! just over to Mrs. Snow's to help her awhile 
with her work ; she has such a houseful of children 
that she is glad of a little help ; she is a widow, 
and lonely, too ; that is, if a woman ever could be 
lonely with such a pack of lively young ones as she 
has."* 

" I'm on my way to Land View, but I am in no 
great haste, and, if you have no objection, I will ae- 
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company yon to see this poor widow and her inter- 
esting family." 

" O ! I have no objection," said Minnie, '' wonld 
be pleased to have your company ; I would npt be 
surprised, though, if yon made a short call on ac- 
count of those children." 

" I think they will not drive me off ; I like children ; 
don't you?" ' 

"Well, yes," hesitatingly; "I like children, but 
these are so dreadfully lively." 

Rev. John Landhunter found this young lady 
lively and interesting. They had a pleasant conver- 
sation as they walked along together, for he had dis- 
mounted, led his horse, and walked beside her. He 
told her of his eastern home, his work in the churches, 
the good he had accomplished, his failing health, and 
the good he hoped to accomplish when he would 
return to the active work of the ministry again. *' I 
feel quite lonesome here," he said, "because I was 
among my people so much, and greatly miss their 
society." 

" Perhaps you miss the society of one particular 
friend^'' said Minnie, with a sly look. 

" O, no," he said, hastily. " I had many friends, 
warm, genial friends, among the sisterhood, and in 
the congregation, but no one particular friend?'^ 

"With great charity you spread j'our friendship 
over them all, I suppose," said Minnie, laughingly. 

"I suppose that does express it," he said, smilingly, 
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" notwithstanding the tantalizing way in which you 
fepeak it." 

" Here they come ! " said Minnie, as they approached 
Mrs. Snow's, and the children all rushed toward them. 

" O, Minnie ! so glad to see you," cried Jenny. 

" Must thay Mith Minnie," said Aggy. 

" You little darling, give me a kiss," said Minnie, 
picking her up and kissing her. 

" Did you bring any cake ? " queried Jack. 

" O, Jack, you'll catch it," said Tom, in a stage- 
whisper. " Mamma told us not to ask for any thing." 

'* Yes, I have a pocket full of ginger-snaps," said 
Minnie, taking them out and treating them all. 

" This is Mr. Landhunter, a new minister, children," 
said Minnie ; " he's going to start a Sunday-school." 

'' We'll go ! " they all shouted. 

They walked to the house, with the children all 
around them munching ginger-snaps. 

Mrs. Snow received them all in a flurry at be- 
ing caught so upside down. Minnie introduced the 
minister. He sat down and convened awhile, the 
children clustering around and listening. He told 
Mrs. Snow about the projected Sunday-school 
at Land View, and invited her to bring all the 
children. 

" We all promised to go," said Jack. 

"I am very thankful for the chance," said Mrs. 
Snow; "for I want my snow birdies, as I call them 
sometimes," smiling, " to be brought up religiously." 
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After a short call, Rev. Jolin Landliunter mounted 
his horse and rode away. 

A few days afterward >a dilapidated, canvas-cov- 
ered wagon, drawn by a pair of slow oxen, drove up 
to Mrs. Noble's door. A promiscuoua company of 
Indians accompanied it; four squaws and two pa- 
pooses were in the wagon, sitting some on the floor 
and some on wood, with which the wagon was par- 
tially loaded. Seven Indians walked along-side and 
behind ; one driving the oxen. Two of the women 
were old, wrinkled, blear-eyed, with long-neglected 
black hair ; the other two squaws were young wom- 
en, plump and rather good-looking, if they had been 
clean. The squaws were all dressed in cheap calico, 
wore shawls over their heads, and moccasins on their 
feet. The papooses were full-faced, round-limbed, 
black-haired, black-eyed, stolid-looking babies. 

The men were all dressed in cheap, faded, and 
much-worn coats, pants, and shirts, doubtless fur- 
nished by the government. They all wore mocca- 
sins; their hair was long, coarse, and very black; 
they were short in stjU:ure, coffee-colored, with high- 
cheek bones and stolid-looking faoes. Doubtless 
fierce and relentless in war — perhaps some of them 
had taken more than one white man's scalp. But 
they were peaceful now ; they were the wards of the 
government, and lived on the Sioux Reservation near 
by. To-day they were bent on mercantile pursuits, 
and these eleven Indians had traveled hither with 
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hard and patient industry to sell this part of a load of 
wood. True, it is an improvement on their uncivil- 
ized condition; for it ii better for the Indians to 
exert themselves, with a minimum of labor, than to 
hunt hard for white men's scalps. 

They had also for sale a pipe or *t\yo, carved from 
the red pipe-stone clay, which is very soft and easily 
worked when lirst taken from the ground, but after- 
ward becomes very hard. The Indians prize this 
clay very highly, and have reserved the section of 
land on which the pipe-stone quarry is situated for 
their use. Hither they journey every year to obtain 
supplies of this, to them, precious stone, from which 
to make their pipes. They carve their pipes in many 
designs, some of them quite unique. They also had 
a few moccasins for sale. Their principal stock in 
trade, however, on this trip, was wood. 

Harry was in the house when they arrived, and 
went to the door, as did the ladies, who had fright- 
ened faces, for they thought of the terrible doings of 
this same tribe of Sioux Indians a few years before ; 
the massacres and terrible slaughter, in which women 
fare infinitely worse than men ; and being so far from 
civilization, it is scarcely to be wondered at that they 
were somewhat frightened ; but there was no occasion 
for their fears, for the Indians were perfectly peace- 
able and friendly. 

"How!" said Harry to the Indians, using their 
common salutation, which greatly pleased them. 
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" How ! " the men responded. 

One of the men pointed to the wood, and made 
signs that they wanted to sell. 

" How much ? " Harry inquired. 

" Three dollars." 

They needed some fire-wood, so Harry paid them 
three dollars, and told them to unload. This pleased 
them, and they unloaded the wood. The squaws 
got off the wagon with the papooses ; they cast stolid 
but still inquisitive looks at the di*esses of the ladies 
— the question of dress appears to be interesting to 
women of every race and condition. The wood un- 
loaded, the men showed their pipes and moccasins to 
Harry, He had no use for the pipes, but bought a 
pair of moccasins, which were quite prettily orna- 
mented with colored morocco. The ladies tried to 
attract the papooses to them, but they only looked at 
them in a strange stolid w^ay. Directly the squaws 
and papooses got into the wagon again; the oxen 
were started, and the procession wended its slow way 
to Land View, where the Indians sold the rest of 
their pipes and moccasins, and spent the money in 
the stores. Afterward they camped there for the 
night, just on the outskirts of the town. 

" What do you think of Indians, Min ? " Harry in^ 
quired, after they were gone. 

" I think they are horrid, dirty things." 

" We must not expect too much from them, Min^ 
nie dear," said Mrs. Noble ; " remember, they have 
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not had a tithe of the opportunities which we have 
had." 

"Did you feel afraid of them, Grace?" Harry 
inquired. 

" Yes ; I felt rather tiraid at first, but I soon got 
over my fear. Do you think there is any real danger 
from them?" 

" No ; they belong to the reservation, and are un- 
der military supervision ; they know, too, that there 
are too many whites here now for them to attempt 
to make trouble, with any chance of success." 

"Do you think they will ever become civilized?" 
Minnie inquired. 

"I think it will be many years before they are 
fully so. They make some attempts at farming; the 
younger ones will doubtless become pretty well civil- 
ized, particularly those who are being sent to Indian 
schools, but we cannot expect such advancement from 
the older ones." 

" They are said to be such a proud race ; these did 
liot look proud." 

"No, they certainly did not ; but if yon had asked 
one of those stolid-looking warriors about his forefa- 
thers, he would have told you that all this broad land 
was their hunting-ground, as I heard one of them say 
at Land View the other day. Our quarter sections 
appear small compared with their vast possessions, do 
they not? But they did not utilize their birthright. 
The ground was but slightly tilled ; the valuable for- 
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ests were untouched ; the rich mines of coal, iron, sil- 
ver, gold, and other precious things were unopened ; 
while they, in happy simplicity, hunted the buffalo 
and the deer, and waged war upon each other. So 
God has taken their rich heritage away from them 
and given it to a rac3 that has entered upon and pos- 
sessed it, and will possess it to its fullest capacity." 

" That is quite a good little speech, Harry. I guess 
you are pi'eparing for the convention," said Minnie, 
laughing. 

" It is about the truth of the matter, whether you 
call it a speech or any thing else. But speaking of 
their pride reminds me of a scene which I saw at 
Land View a few days ago. It showed how ludicrous 
their pride sometimes becomes when they attempt to 
imitate the ways of the white man. I saw a dilapi- 
dated top-buggy coming down street ; the varnish had 
worn off tlie top in places and showed the white 
cloth underneath; the buggy was rickety, muddy, and 
shabby. It was drawn by a lank Indian potiy, whose 
ribs were plainly discernable, with wretched har- 
ness. In the buggy were seated two Indians, rather 
small men, dressed in much-woni, ready-made, shab- 
by-looking clothes, with very dilapidated black felt 
hats on their heads. The driver, who had a satisfied^ 
and complacent look, as though he felt himself 'big / 
Injun in white man's buggy,' I was told was the 
chief. White Swan. So, you see, they not only have 
pride, like the whites, but vanity, also." 
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" The wild life they lead must be very hai-d upon 
the women," Mrs. Noble remarked. 

" Very," Harry replied. " They are, as you know, 
obliged to do all tlie drudgery. Tlie men think it 
beneath them to do laborious work. Theirs to hunt, 
fish, and fight ; the squaws, to labor. I have been 
told that the hard life of the squaws makes them pi-e- 
maturely aged, and that many of the wrinkled, blear- 
eyed squaws would in civilized life be comparatively 
young women." 

" Poor woman ! " said Mrs. Noble, with a sigh ; 
"nowhere but in civilized countries, and under the 
Christian religion, does she receive proper treatment 
and respect/' 
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CHAPTEK Xll. 

Going to the Constitutional Convention — Jacob Shark — A drive 
around Sioux Falls — Brookings* Island — The falls — Sioux quartzite — 
The Constitutional Convention — Harry's speech— Jack Lucky, the old 
settler. 

THE month of August bad almost passed away. 
The Noble family expected to have a dry mouth, 
for the fame of Dakota, that had gone forth, was of 
a country of few rain-falls. But such was not their 
experience, for there were many hard thunder show- 
ers. Great black, angry-lookijig clouds would roll up, in 
mountains upon mountains, darkening the day ; the 
wind would rush over the prairies in terrific gusts ; 
the vivid lightnings shoot in long, forked streaks 
across the sky ; the thunder roll and roar as thougli 
it would shake the earth to its foundations ; the rain 
fall in torrents, sometimes followed by heavy hail. 
It seemed as if the elements were in rebellion. Some 
of the settlers feared the dreaded cyclones, and those 
who had cellars fled to them for safety. But after 
the storm was over, and the sun had broken througli 
the clouds, and the wind, now gentle, had dried tlie 
grass, the whole face of the country looked fresh, new, 
and beautiful. 

The Constitutional Convention had been the object 
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of much discussion, and the family looked forward to 
it as an agreeable change. 

On Monday, the third of Septeml)er, they started 
in the farm wagon for Plankinton, where they were 
to take the railroad for Sioux Falls. Peter Bignian 
accompanied them on horseback, he having volun- 
teered his services to drive the wagon back from 
Plankinton. He was making himself a serviceable 
neighbor. Mrs. Noble sat on the front seat with 
Harry, and the young ladies on the back seat. Peter 
Bigman rode most of the time on Grace's side of the 
wagon, but occasionally went over to Minnie's side, 
not wishing, at that time, to make his attentions to Grace 
appear too marked. They stopped a few minutes at 
the hotel at Land View. Here they were joined by 
Richard Moneycounter. He said he was going to 
Plankinton on business, and asked permission to ride 
along-side. The ladies granted the request very plear*- 
antly, for they respected and admired the young 
banker very much. 

" Really we are quite stylish," said Grace to Rich- 
ard JToneycounter, *' driving to the convention with 
one pair of horses and two attendant cavaliers." 

" Are the Noble family not of the aristocracy of 
the prairies, and should they not tmvel well at-* 
tended ? " he replied, smiling. 

" O do not call us aristocrats 1 " said Grace. " We 
have, I hope, left all that behind us. All should be 
pure democrats here." 
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" Socially, you mean, of course ? " 

" O yes ! we are not talking politics, you know." 

Richard Moneycounter had ridden along-side of 
Grace when tliey left Land View, and seldom 
changed his place all the way to Plankinton, chatting 
pleasantly most of the way. Peter Bigraan had not 
expected this interruption, and the old scowl would 
at times settle on his face, despite his attempts to 
drive it away and to appear pleasant ; but he felt 
himself at a disadvantage in addressing Grace, since 
he was obliged to talk to her over Minnie. Then, 
too, a little angry jealousy began to stir within him 
toward the young banker ; for he could not but ob- 
serve that he seemed nmch attached to Grace, and he 
also observed that Grace's manner was much freer 
and more natural toward the banker thaij it had ever 
been toward him. 

The party arrived at Plankinton in time for the 
train, and bidding a friendly good-bye to the banker 
and Peter Bigman, they got aboard ; Peter Bigman 
promising Harry to see that all went right at Noble- 
ton while he was away. 

Harry being elected a delegate to the convention 
wafi secretly a bitter thing to Peter Bigman. He felt 
that he was abused ; that his former subordinate was 
elected above him ; but he must conceal his feelings 
if he would maintain his friendly relations with the 
family ; so he smothered them in their presence, and 
only indulged them when alone* As a relief, while 
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going back to Land View with the young banker, he 
told him of the important position lie had held in the 
oflSce of a great railroad company, and the authority 
he had; the number of clerks he had under him, 
Harry being one of them, etc. 

" But why did you leave so good a position to 
come out on the prairie ? " the banker inquired. 

" O my health got rather poor, and I thought I 
would follow my friends to Dakota and start a cattle 
ranch.'' 

After that he soon changed the subject. 

Harry and Grace sat together in the car and Minnie 
and her mother sat behind them. Harry and Grace 
were enjoying a pleasant little conversation when the 
train arrived at the first station. A fashionably- 
dressed young man, wearing a good deal of jewelry, 
got on the train, and took the empty seat in front of 
them. He looked hot and excited. It seemed to 
Harry that he had a familiar look, but he could not 
at once place him. 

" Great guns ! the time I've had catching this 
train ! " he said, taking off a fashionable straw hat, 
and wiping his face with a fancy-colored silk hand- 
kerchief, turning toward Harry sideways in the seat 
as he spoke. 

" See, I'm traveling for a Chicago clothing house, 
and must carry big sample trunks* "Well, I've been 
in the country back of the station selling goods; 
hired a livery team. I was afraid I'd miss this train, 
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and have to stop in this blasted town overnight, so I 
offered the driver five dollars if he'd catch the train. 
Better believe he whipped up them Texas ponies. 
Well, I got here just as the train did. Then I was 
afraid they'd never get my trunks aboard. Don't be- 
lieve they ever would if I hadn't pitched in and 
helped them. Why, liowd'ye do ; thought you was 
a stranger first; but now I remember you," reach- 
ing his hand over the seat and shaking hands with 
Harry. 

" I have certainly met you somewhere," said Harry, 
smiling, " but I — " 

" Come, now ; don't you remember sleeping with me 
at the ranch at Oak Hollow, the night the wind blew 
the window in on us ? " 

" O, yes ; I remember it all now perfectly well," 
laughing. "I hope you have not been so unfortu- 
nate since?" 

" Don't know as I have, quite so ; but you know a 
traveling man has to put up with all sorts of accom- 
modations. Which way are you traveling?" 

" To the convention at Sioux Falls." 

"Delegate?" 

" Yes." 

" Thought so. It don't take a man long to get into 
politics in this country. Where are you going to 
stop in Sioux Falls ? " 

" I suppose we will stop at a hotel until I can find 
a good private boarding house. I have heard that 
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the * Cataract' is a good house; do you know any 
thing about it ? " 

" Know any thing about it ? Should rather think 
I did. Traveling men, or drummers, as they call us, 
are about the best authority you can get on hotels ; 
that's wliere they live, moving around from one to 
another all the time. ' Cataract's ' a good liouse ; used 
to go there, but went to the new ' Commercial ' with 
a lot of tlie boys when it was opened." 

'' I think well try the ^ Cataract.' " 

^' Wish we were at Sioux Falls." 

" Don't you get very tired of traveling so much ?'* 

" To tell tlie truth I do sonietimes, but as yet I'm 
rather young in the business. I heard a man, who has 
grown gray in the business, say the otlier day, ' That 
it was the meanest business a man can get into, and 
that if you want to niin a young man 'just start him 
out on the road selling goods. He's subject to all 
kinds of temptations, in the different towns and cities 
he goes to. He is away from all domestic ties and 
friendly restraints; thrown among a lot of fast 
young men continually, and it is not much won- 
der if he yields to temptation. If you want a 
young man to go to the devil just put him on 
the road to sell goods.' I think the old man was 
about right." 

*' But all the traveling salesmen are not fast men ? " 
said Harry, rather shocked. 

" O, no, not all ; there's some as good men as you'll 
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find anywhere ; but they must have harder heads or 
more Christianity than most men.*' 

Arriving at Sioux Falls, our travelers expected to 
find a town similar to Mitchell. When the train 
arrived at the depot they beheld several omnibuses 
drawn up by the platform, and the cries of the diflEer- 
ent hotel-runners reminded them of the depots of 
some of the more pretentious cities of the East. Tak- 
ing seats in the " Cataract " 'bus, which was crowded, 
they were wliirled at a lively pace up Phillips Avenue, 
the principal street. There were many obstructions in 
the streets, caused by the erection of various new build- 
ings. The place presented the appearance of most 
large western towns of rapid growth. The houses 
and stores varied from the humble one-storied frame 
house to the dignified large brick building. There 
were all kinds of stores, several hotels, and a number 
of restaurants, saloons, and gambling houses. The 
streets were full of busy workmen and active pedes- 
trians. The 'bus drew up at the Cataract House on a 
trot, backed up to the pavement, and our Land View 
friends, with others, were lianded out by one of the 
proprietors. The ladies were shown to the parlor 
while Harry registered. Having obtained pleasant 
rooms, on the first floor front, he returned to the 
parlor with a servant, who escorted them to their 
rooms. 

" Supper's ready, sir," the servant said, as he showed 

Harry into his room, 
17 
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" We will soon be down, for we are alt tired and 
hungry from our day's ride." 

They found the dining-room to be a large, high, 
comfortable room. They were seated by an obsequi- 
ous, French head-waiter, whose hair was gorgeously 
curled and frizzled, and were waited upon by a tidy 
and neatly-dressed waiter girl. The table linen and 
napkins were white, the silver bright, the supper well 
cooked, and of sufficient variety. It seems superflu- 
ous to say that our friends enjoyed the meal heartily, 
and the comforts of civilization seemed greater from 
having been denied them awhile. 

"O, Harry, isn't this nice ? " Minnie exclaimed, when 
they were seated in a group in a corner of the cozy 
parlor. " Brussels carpet, velvet furniture, a chande- 
lier, and gas all through the liouse." 

"Yes," added Harry, laughing, and the house is 
brick, three stories high, and has a tower on one 
corner." 

"That's not all, either," retorted Minnie. " there's 
an electric bell in my room, and I noticed the beds bad 
hair mattresses and wire cloth bottoms." 

" I am afraid we shall be enervated by so much 
luxury after living at Nobleton so long," said Grace, 
smiling. 

" But you must not say any thing against Noble- 
ton," said Mrs. Koble, "for that is our home." 

" No, indeed ! " Harry replied ; " but it must be 
confessed we are rather destitute of some of the 
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luxuries of modern civilization. But just wait 
awhile; if we're lucky, it wont take lo%g to build 
a handsome mansion, and make it a^ comfortable as 
this house." 

Harry discovered next morning that but a por- 
tion of the delegates had arrived, and that all the 
work likely to be accomplished that day was to or- 
ganize, which was done in a short time in the after- 
noon; thus the delegates present had most of the 
day upon their hands to make observations upon 
Sioux Falls, about which so much had been said and 
written. 

Harry had begun to feel some interest in real-estate 
matters, for a friend of his mother's had written that 
if good opportunities offered he would like to invest 
some of his savings in the new country, hoping to 
realize large profits in the rise in yalues in the near 
future. As he was walking in Phillips Avenue, in 
the morning, he noticed a bulletin board along-side 
the door of a real-estate broker's office. He stopped 
to read the advertisements of the property offered for 
sale. He had only been standing there a few minutes 
when rather a tall man, with black hair, deep-set cun- 
ning black eyes, yellow complexion, and big black 
nmstache, dressed in shabby black, with rusty-looking, 
military slouch hat, came bustling nervously to the 
door. He did not speak at once, but, while pretend- 
ing to be looking across the street, he eyed Harry 
from the corner of his eyes. 
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" Looking for land, sir ? " he at length inquired, 
suavely. 

" A friend of ours in the East wishes to make some 
investments in Dakota. I am looking around a little 
to see if I can find any thing which will suit him," 
Harry replied. 

" Walk in, sir. Glad to have you. I have a great 
deal of land for sale. Delegate, sir ? " 

" Yes, I am a delegate from Douglas County." 

" Walk in, sir ; walk in, sir," urgently. 

Harry, thus constrained, walked into the office, 
which was a meagerly-f urnished room, having a desk 
on one side and a few cane-seat arm-chairs scattered 
around, a stove, and a couple of much tobacco-spat- 
tered spittoons. 

"Have a seat, sir. Would be glad to have you 
make my office your head-quarters while you are in 
the city. If you want to write letters, or sit and read 
the paper, or wish to meet friends by appointment, 
just come right in and make yourself perfectly at 
home. My name is Jacob Shark." 

All this was said in a very cordial way. After 
they were seated Harry inquired what land was sell- 
ing for in the vicinity of the city. 

" Land's cheap around here, cheaper than it is near 
any of the other large towns in Dakota. I can sell 
you quarter sections all the way from $1,600 to 
$4,000. I have a couple within two miles of the 
city limits that I will sell for $1,500 each. They're 
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bonanzas. Better write to your friend about them 
right away; they're bonanzas* I tell you God's 
truth," with great energy. " I know a bargain when 
I see a bargain. I sell more bargains than any other 
real-estate man in Sioux Falls ; that's a fact. I have 
another quarter section ten miles from here. Young 
woman owns it. She wants to sell out cheap and go 
East. Can sell you that for $650. Must be sold 
right away ; that's a bargain. I hope I may die if it 
aint," with great earnestness. " Mind, I only make 
two and one half per cent, commission, so it would 
not pay me to tell you a lie. Want to see any of 
those quarter sections ? If you do will hitch up and 
drive you out." 

"If I have time I may drive out with you and 
look at them while I am here. Do you deal in city 
lots also ? " 

" O yes ! Can sell you a lot from $50 up to 
$5,000. Will take you to look at them, too, if you 
wish. Can you go this afternoon? Pleasant day, 
nice drive." 

" I have three ladies with me, or I would drive out 
with you." 

"That's all right; that's all right. Fond of the 
ladies myself. Will call around this afternoon and 
take you all out. Where are you stopping ? " 

" At the ' Cataract.' " 

" All right. Will be around at three o'clock." 

Harry got up and went to the door. 
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" Don't forget to make my office your liead-qnar- 
ters — read papers, write letters, any thing," following 
Harry to the door. " Day, sir." 

Jacob Shark was a Yankee. He had traversed 
the country " from ocean to ocean," and back again 
as far as Dakota. He was sharp, shrewd, and un- 
scrupulous. He had no regard for the truth. To a 
man accustomed to the world his ways and over- 
weening selfishness were transparent, but to the ver- 
dant and uninitiated he was dangerous. He was nerv- 
ous in his ways and exacting with the servants at the 
hotels, and generally disagreeable with those who 
were well acquainted with him ; a man of no weight, 
influence, or character. But where it suited his pur 
pose he could make himself quite agreeable for the 
time, as he had a tolerable education, and was a ver- 
bose talker ; he could, when he wished, talk interest- 
ingly, and thus secured sometimes customers from 
the educated class. He was a great .advertiser, and 
used every plan which his ingenuity could design to 
ingratiate himself with strangers. 

A short description of the settlement of Sioux 
Falls may be interesting. Away back in the year 
1856, when Dakota was considered a howling wilder- 
ness, terribly cold in winter, dry and waterless in 
summer, fit habitation for Sioux Indians, cruel and 
bloodthirsty, buifalo, and prairie dogs, the first settle- 
ment of Sioux Falls was made. But the settlement 
was only of short duration, for in 1857 the Indian 
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troubles drove the settlers away. The brave pioneers, 
however, soon returned. They were but a handful. 
In 1857-58 the total census numbered but sixteen 
souls. Many were the Indian scares, and so great 
was the dread of the terrible Sioux that the popula- 
tion did not increase up to 1869. In 1862 the place 
was entirely abandoned on account of a dreadful mas- 
sacre on the Minnesota frontier. The Sioux entered 
the settlement after the settlers had fled and de- 
stroyed by fire all the houses but three. Had the 
settlers not fled, doubtless not one had been left to 
tell the tale of blood. From the month of August, 
1862, to May, 1865, the whole Sioux Yalley was de 
serted by white settlers. Upon the latter date they 
ventured again into the lovely valley, and it began to 
settle up rapidly, especially in the year 1870, when 
the immigration was very large. Thus was the beau- 
tiful city begun in trials, distress, and terror ; thus 
do the possessions of the Indian pass from them to 
the white man, resist as they may. " Westward the 
star of empire takes its way," but it is the white man's 
star. Where, alas ! is the poor Indian's star? Whith- 
er has.it gone ? Some baleful shadow has covered it, 
and he looks for his beacon in vain. But is he not a 
child of the Great Spirit as well as the white man ? 
Will not God care for him also? 

Sioux Falls is the capital of Minnehaha County. 
It has a^population of about six thousand. It is one 
thousand four hundred and thirteen feet above the 
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level of the sea. It has two railroads, four banks, 
three weeklies and one daily paper, two mills, two 
foundries, two fine, large hotels, and a number of 
smaller ones, and many large stores with fine, large 
stocks of goods. There are fourteen church organi- 
zations and eight church edifices; the Baptist Uni- 
versity, the Episcopal school, and a commercial col- 
lege. Neither is it behind in the latest modern in- 
ventions ; it since boasts of a telegraph company, a 
gas company, and has a steam fire-engine and elec- 
tric lights. 

The real-estate agent, in order to interest them in 
the place, and having an eye to business, drove up to 
the " Cataract " in the afternoon, with a three-seated 
open wagon, such as is quite commonly used in the 
country, drawn by a pretty little pair of Texas po- 
nies, and invited Harry and his friends to take a 
drive around the place. Harry consented, and the 
ladies were quite glad to take the ride and to see the 
beauties of the place. A drive through Sioux Falls 
and the pleasant surrounding country never fails to 
please. They drove first south through busy, bust- 
ling Phillips Avenue, passing the handsome Masonic 
Temple — in course of construction, at a cost of $50,000, 
which would have been an ornament to a much larger 
place — and at the end of the street passed through a 
beautiful grove of young trees, among which several 
cottages of tasteful designs were being built. Cross- 
ing the railroad and driving up on the hill beyond. 
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the agent turned the horses that they might have a 
good view of the city below. It is a beautiful sight. 
The city lies embosomed in the Big Sioux Valley ; 
the tortuous river, spanned by two bridges, winding 
through it. On the western hill-side are many pretty 
cottage homes, some of them with terraced grounds 
and young shade trees ; on the eastern hill-side are 
but few buildings, but several of these are fine and 
substantial — the Territorial Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
built of . jasper granite ; the school-house, built of 
brick ; the beautiful Reformed Chnrch, of jasper 
granite, built through the indefatigable exertions of 
Rev. Dr. Livingston, of tlie old New York family of 
that name. Not far from where the carriage stood 
was to be begun, the next year, the erection of the 
Episcopal school of southern Dakota, and in another 
direction not far away the building of the Baptist 
college of southern Dakota had already been begun. 
The place, therefore, in connection with its commer- 
cial and other advantages, is likely to become in the 
future an important educational center. 

They then drove on to the eastern side of the city, 
from which they obtained another fine view; then 
along the avenue, on top of the western hill, to the 
penitentiary, passing scores of beautiful homes, some 
of them built in elegant Queen Anne style, some 
large mansions, many pretty cottages; there were 
good streets, good pavements, and generally lawns 
and flower gardens around the houses, and but few 
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fences, thus giving a park-like appearance to the 
place. The penitentiary is a large castle-like build- 
ing on a prominent hill north of the town, very con- 
spicuous. It is built of jasper granite, trimmed with 
a ligh^colored stone, which makes a handsome and 
striking contrast ; its appearance is very impressive, 
but one could but regret, while looking upon it, that 
the sinfulness of man made such a building necessary. 
From the penitentiary they had another fine view of 
the place, and they could not but exclaim at the 
beauty and variety of the various views. From this 
point they could not only see the city, but have, also, 
a good view of lovely Brookings' Island, and the falls 
just below. They never seemed to tire looking upon 
the lovely scene, but directly the agent started his 
team and they returned to the hotel, having made 
an almost complete circuit of the place. The agent, 
while driving them to see the fine views, had not 
neglected to point out eligible building lots which 
he had for sale, and to descant upon the advantages 
of Sioux Falls, not only as a place of residence, but 
also as a desirable place in which to speculate in city 
lots. 

"I really do not see how I am going to make 
my friends in the East believe there is such a lovely 
place as Sioux Falls in Dakota," Grace remarked, 
when they were seated in the parlor after tea. 

" It will require your best powers of description, 
my dear," Mrs. Noble replied, enthusiastically. 
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" I don't belive Blie can make them understand it, 
if she tries her best," said Minnie. 

'' People say that the island and the falls are the 
best of all, suppose we get up early in the morning 
and go there," said Harry ; and so it was agreed. 

At the foot of the principal street is the island, 
Brookings' Island, named after Judge Brookings, the 
original claimant, a prominent and liberal-spirited 
gentleman, now a resident of Sioux Falls. The 
island is about twelve acres in extent. It is very 
beautiful. It lies close by the Big Sioux River, 
where it takes its desperate leap over the jasper 
granite rocks, scattering " disheveled locks " of spray 
and fragmentary rainbows in the sunbeams. The 
island is nearly level, and covered with verdure. 
It is here the spring flowers first bloom, and lovers 
and little children come to gather them ; the air is 
nmsical with birds. The island is shaded with grand 
old trees, principally oak and elm, some of them bent 
and gnarled from wrestlings with a thousand tempests ; 
others young and vigorous, gathering strength to re- 
sist the tempests when the protecting monarchs fall. 
In the prairie country, where trees are rare, the pro- 
fuse foliage and shade are enjoyed with an added 
zest. 

The island is the gift of nature to man, and is still 
unadorned by him. There are a few rambling paths 
through trees, a few rough board seats, and a rough 
platform at one end, and a swing. These are used 
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for Sunday-school and other picnics, and the platform 
for religious services, often held on Sunday after- 
noons. Here, doubtless, the familiar tone of a liymn 
has fallen upon the ear of many a wayward wanderer 
from home and friends, far away, reminding him of 
sweet innocent days, and calling him back to truth 
and duty. Walking the whole length of the island, 
we pass from under its delightful shade out upon 
the sea of bare and irregular jasper granite rock ; the 
roar of the falls has been a dull, pleasant bass on the 
ear on the island, but now it grows louder. There is 
no regular path, and careful walking is required, up 
and down, over the irregular, pinkish-looking stone, 
covered in some places with dry green moss ; in others 
polished, smooth as glass, evidently by water. Here 
and there are patches of bushes and long grass in 
clefts and secluded places in the rock. To the right 
of us the river rushes madly for its leap ; there are 
rocks here upon which we may, by cautious stepping, 
advance far into the rushing stream ; but be very 
careful, for here a young artist, who, one moonlight 
night, was making a sketch, accompanied by a friend, 
fell in. Unconscious of danger, laughing and talking 
with his friend as he fell, he was borne over the dread- 
ful falls, and was drowned with the laugh upon his 
lips. Over the rough path we walk to the falls. In 
the spring-time, when the river is higli, one grand 
sheet of water tumbles and roars over the falls. 
Now the water is not so high, there are three sep- 
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arate falls. The nearest is a deep, narrow torrent 
rushing through a narrow chasm, its dark-yellow cur- 
rent dashing down upon the rocks, and boiling and 
bubbling up in spray and foam. Between this and 
the next, or middle, fall, is a high wall of serried and 
seamed jasper granite, wliich extends out in a point 
between this and the last fall. The rook under this 
fall is in irregular steps ; the highest at the bottom, 
and growing lower to the top. There is not a large 
body of water going over this fall, and its fall is 
broken many times in falling over these serried steps, 
spreading it out in a feathery, fan-like way, which 
gives it a white and dazzling appearance in the sun- 
shine, making a striking contrast with the dark rocks 
behind. These two falls give you a sense of beauty, 
but beyond is the great fall which gives you a sense 
of majestic power, for here the great body of the 
river, slightly divided by a small rock fwojection near 
the other side, comes pouring down in one gi*eat 
mass, rushing, falling, roaring, seething ; on top a 
dark, compact, yellow-liquid mass, becoming a lighter 
yellow as it falls, edged with spray and foam, plung- 
ing into the tossing pool beneath, it rises a white, 
boiling, bubbling, foaming mass and rushes away. 
Fragments of rainbows crown the giant. Below the 
falls, on either side, are rough irregular jasper granite 
walls, and beyond, on the east side, rises the seven- 
storied "Queen Bee Mill," built of jasper granite, an 
idle, unfortunate queen bee. Below the falls the river 
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makes a double curve between its rocky banks ; the 
second curve, just below a little wooden bridge, where 
its bed is very narrow, is very sharp and abrupt, and 
as the powerful stream in its rapid descent strikes 
the impeding rocks, it is thrown backward and boils, 
like an immense pot — when the water is high, a 
dreadful pot. In the country around the falls the 
prairie rises into green hills, with a little house and a 
few trees here and there, which break their monotony 
and add human interest to the grand scene. 

The rocks, so frequently mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of the falls, are a geological curiosity. The 
writer, presuming that a description of them may be 
interesting to many of his readers, gives an extract 
from a paper read by Judge Fisher before the Acade- 
my of Science of Des Moines, Iowa, as follows : 

" The region embracing North-western Iowa and 
South-western Minnesota is not remarkable for many 
exposures of rock strata. It possesses, however, some 
features of geological interest. Except in the ex- 
treme north-west corner of the State, the only expos- 
ures of rock, in place, along any of the streams in 
north-western Iowa are of the cretaceous age. Geo- 
logically, this is the newest stratified rock formation, 
and its natural position rests immediately below the 
drift. In that region it consists of sandstone and 
shale, which are very soft and friable. And here ap- 
pears a very interesting fact in geology. It is that 
this most recent of stratified rock formation lies, to 
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all appearances, in this region, directly upon the old- 
est — the azoic. The cretaceous exposures extend 
along the Big Sioux River to a point very near the 
north-west corner of Iowa, where suddenly appears 
what Dr. White has denominated Sioux quartz- 
ite — a formation whose geological position is nat- 
urally more than 2,000 feet below the cretaceous. 
All the other formations in tli^ geological scale are 
entirely wanting. The old earth and the new are here 
brought together, with all the formations which 
should represent the intervening ages eliminated by 
some strange catastrophe not recorded in any book 
which man has written. The quartzite, as before 
stated, first makes its appearance at the extreme cor- 
ner of Iowa, causing at this point a fall in the Big 
Sioux Kiver. Ten miles up the valley, toward the 
north-west, we come to a series of cascades or falls, 
where the river, within a distance of half a mile, has 
a descent of about sixty feet. These falls are caused 
by a bold outcrop of the same formation.. Its thick- 
ness has been estimated at 300 feet — the estimate being 
made from actual measurement of the falls, and the 
dip of the strata. Other exposures, of the same meta- 
morphic rock are seen as far east as New Ulm in the 
valley of the Minnesota River. The most interesting 
exposures, however, are on a small tributary of the 
Big Sioux, in Pipestone County, Minnesota. Here, 
inclosed in quartzite, is found the famous pipe-stone, 
called by mineralogists catlinite, so named from the 
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fact of its location, and the Indian traditions connected 
with it were first fully described by Mr. Catlin, the 
celebrated traveler, author, and artist. This vein of 
metamorphic clay, for such it is, lies between layere 
of quartzite, and is about one foot in thickness. It is 
the opinion of geologists that it was originally a bed 
of clay between accumulations of sand, and that the 
same metamorphic action which transformed the sand 
into quartzite, also converted the clay into this catlin- 
ite or pipe-stone. Its color is red, like that of the 
quartzite. No traces of fossils are found in either, 
for they were a part of a world that existed before its 
matter had undergone the metamoi'phosis which re- 
sulted in this oldest rock formation, and before any 
living creature could exist upon the planet. Here we 
behold the remains of that dead and long buried 
primeval world, exhumed by some of nature's forces, 
that in later times God's intelligent creatures might 
have some conception of its condition when the earth 
was without form and void. While the quartzite in- 
closing the catlinite is exceedingly hard, the latter, 
when firat quarried, is easily cut and fashioned into 
any desired shape." 

The quarrying and working of this Sioux quartzite, 
jasper stone, jasper granite, or Sioux Falls granite, 
by all of which names it is called, is, perhaps, the most 
prominent industry of Sioux Falls. It is used in large 
quantities, in blocks for paving streets. It is used in 
Chicago, Omaha, and elsewhere. It also makes a 
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beautiful building stone, some of the best buildings in 
the Territory being built of it. The stone is suscep- 
tible of a line polish, as is shown by its glassy surface 
where the water has mn over it. Polishing works 
have been erected, and when the system of polishing 
has been perfected it will doubtless become an im- 
portant industry. It is a very hard rock, but breaks 
easily, in straight lines, by a hard, sudden blow. In 
color it varies from a light pink to quite a dark blue, 
there being many shades, some of which are very 
beautiful. In some buildings it is used in contrast 
with the lighter colored and softer stones of Nebraska 
and Minnesota with beautiful eflEect. 

The Noble family were charmed and delighted with 
their trip to Brookings' Island and the falls; they 
unanimously voted that Sioux Falls, with its grand 
scenery and beautiful surroundings, far surpassed 
any thing that they expected to find in Dakota. 

Harry attended the morning session of the conven- 
tion, and the ladies busied themselves in hunting a 
private boarding-house ; for the family purse was not 
long enough to bear the strain of an extended stay at 
the " Cataract," and the pay of delegates was, as yet, 
an unknown quantity. 

They were extremely fortunate in their seal'ch, for 
Mrs. Noble found the lady of one of the houses, to 
which they were I'eferred, to be an old acquaintance, 
who had emigrated to Dakota a couple of years be- 
fore, and of whom she had lost track. The husband 
18 
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of this lady had been quite successful in business, ai:d 
it was not from necessity that they took boarders ; but 
the hotel accommodations of the place being inade- 
quate for the crowd of delegates, and othere attend- 
ing' the convention, this family, in common with 
many of the citizens, had hospitably agreed to do their 
part in entertaining strangers. The house was a 
beautiful and roomy cottage, surrounded by a fine 
lawn. Mi's. Noble was pleased to meet her old ac- 
quaintance, and at once decided to occupy the com- 
fortable apartments ; much to the deh'ght of the lady 
of the house, who said : " I want to have some good, 
long chats with you about old times and old acquaint- 
ances." 

They moved to their new quarters that day, and 
Harry was pleased with their good fortune. 

Harry now devoted himself assiduously to the work 
of the convention. The convention was held in Ger- 
mania Hall, on Ninth Street, a little more than a block 
from the Cataract House. The hall is a brick build- 
ing, two stories high, the main hall being on the sec- 
ond story. For a new country it is a large and com- 
fortable room. The walls are nicely papered ; at the 
front end is a theater stage with curtain and foot- 
lights, at the rear end a gallery. The president occu- 
pied the stage, a small table being in front of him. The 
secretaries and reporters occupied a space set apart 
for them just below the stage. The delegates wei-e 
seated at small, green baize-covered tables, accord- 
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ing to their counties. Several small boys were em- 
ployed to act as pages. The stage was decorated 
with the " stars and stripes," festooned over it, in the 
center of which was an engraving of " The Fathei* of 
his Country." Over the hall the flag of " our 
country" floated. 

One hundred and thirty-five delegates attended the 
convention, many of them coming long and tedious 
journeys, even from the Black Hills, with its long 
and weary stage ride, some at much personal incon- 
venience and even pecuniary sacrifice, to perform 
what they considered a patriotic duty. Others, per- 
haps less patriotic and more ambitious, had come witli 
visions of governorehip, and the prospect of being 
U. S. Senator or Congressman, in their minds. 

These delegates did not come to the convention, 
dear friends, dressed in buckskin suite, with belts 
about their bodies, in which were stuck revolver 
and scalping knives ; they did not come with rifles 
which tliey leaned against the comers of the room 
when they came in ; neither were they dressed in 
jeans, corduroys, or butternuts, nor did they have 
feathers or hay-seed in their hair ; when they spoke 
they did not use a mixed dialect of Indian and En- 
glish. On the contrary, the delegates were a neatly 
and comfortably dressed body of men. They were 
not armed, and their language was probably as gram- 
matical as that of any ordinary eastern Legislature. 
Many professions and avocations were represented; 
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ministers, lawyers, merchants, business men, and farm- 
ers. The convention N was, in fact, composed of men 
above the average of men in ability and determina- 
tion. The convention was not strictly legal, for the 
regular com*se would have been to have called it after 
Congress had passed " An Enabling Act." But the 
people thought, and probably with truth, that Con- 
gress refrained from doing so for political reasons; 
and they relied upon some former precedents, which 
they thought justified them in holding the convention 
to form a Constitution, which once formed and ratified 
by the people of the proposed State, they hoped would 
be recognized by Congress, and result in the erection 
of the southern portion of the Territory into a State. 

There are many reasons why the inhabitants of a 
Territory should wish to have it made a State, espe- 
cially when the population is quite large. The people 
have not many of the privileges of citizenship ; they 
cannot elect their own governor or judges ; they are 
represented in Congress only by a delegate, who has 
but little power or influence; they cannot vote for 
President of the United States. As many of the in- 
habitants of the Territories are citizens from the older 
States, in which they have enjoyed all the rights of 
citizenship, the denial of these privileges is irksome, 
and it is scarcely to be wondered that they claim their 
rights as soon as opportunity offers. 

Harry was placed upon two important committees : 
that which had charge of railroad interests in the 
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Constitution, and that which had charge of Prohibi- 
tion. He made his maiden speech when the clause 
pertaining to railroads was Jbeing discussed, radically 
opposing their efforts to secure special advantages in 
the new Constitution. Harry had, in his position 
in the office of the railroad company of New York, 
heard of some of the insidious workings and intrigues 
of a great company, and from what he had seen and 
heard he knew something of the great amount of 
meanness and selfishness in operation in such corpo- 
rations ; alas ! often by men high up in social and 
church life, as well as in corporation offices ; men to 
whom, in business transactions, the golden rule was 
obsolete. Where is the difference between them and 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, so terribly condemned 
of old by the Master ? But mankind usually judges 
of men by their success, and however bad a man may 
be, if he succeeds in a worldly way, he will be toadied 
to by the self-seeking multitude. Harry's feelings 
being aroused on the subject, he made a strong and 
effective speech ; a speech remembered against him 
by the railroad companies, who had their attorneys 
on the floor as delegates. The ladies occasionally at- 
tended the convention, sitting in the gallery. They 
were not there when Harry made his speech, but heard 
of it soon afterward. 

" I am told your speech is very favorably spoken 
of and made quite a sensation," said Mrs. Noble to 
her son, when he returned home in the evening. 
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" I liave a good deal of feeling, aiid considerable 
personal knowledge of the subject, mother, so I spoke 
earnestly, at any rate." 

"I am pleased that you are on the right side, 
Harry ; on the side of the people, and against selfish 
monopolies." 

"I must add my congratulations, Harry," said 
Grace Constant, smiling and blushing ; " I am very 
much pleased to hear your speech so favorably com- 
mented upon." 

" Thank you, Grace,", he replied, coloring to the 
temple; "but," he said, throwing off his embarrass- 
ment with an air of bmvado, " I want you all to be in 
the convention wlien I make my great prohibition 
speech." 

" And you are going to speak on prohibition, 
Harry ? " said Grace ; " I atn so glad, I shall certainly 
be there." 

" I am sure you can count upon us all being there," 
said Mrs. Noble. 

" Yes, indeed ! " said Minnie ; " wouldn't miss it for 
any thing." 

"I would be pleased to step aside for better 
speakers," said Harry ; " but, unfortunately, the best 
speakers are on the other side, and, our side being the 
weakest, I feel tliat I must do the best I can." 

" That is the true spirit, my son," said Mrs. Noble ; 
" do th^ best you can." 

One evening they were all sitting in the parlor of 
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their boarding house when two gentlemen^alled and 
inquired for Mrs. Noble. They were shown into the 
parlor. Mrs. Noble recognized the large figure, iron- 
gray hair, and large pleasant face of their neighbor, 
Judge Lambexton, at once, and gave him a cordial 
greeting, as the rest of the family were also pleased 
to do. 

" A little business, raadam, considerable curiosity, 
as well as an interest in the political situation, has 
been the cause of my visit to Sioux Falls at this time, 
llearing that you and your charming family were 
here, I have done myself the pleasure of hunting you 
up and calling on you." 

'' I can assure you that we appreciate your kind- 
ness," said Mrs. Noble, wnth great suavity. " Be 
seated, gentlemen." 

" Fii-st allow me to introduce a friend whom T have 
met here, Mr. Tliomas Eushit Boom. Mr. Boom 
does not live here, and is visiting the place, he tells 
me, for about the same reasons that find me here at 
this time." 

" That's so, judge, business and politics is what 
brings me here. How d'ye do ? How d'ye do ?" shak- 
ing hands all around. 

Tom Knshit Boom, or Tom Boom, as he was gener- 
ally called by his numerous acquaintances, was what is 
called a " rustler ; " a keen, wide-awake, eastern man, 
who had come West to make money, in politics, town 
sites, booming the country, building railroads, or, in' 
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fact, in any way so that he made it. He was a 
spare man, with light-brown hair, light-blue eyes, 
sallow complexion, sandy side wliiskers and mus- 
tache. He was active and energetic in his move- 
ments. He used many extravagant and exaggerated 
expressions. He was a great traveler, going and 
coming all the time, full of political and business 
engagements. • 

" Permit me to congratulate you, Mr. Noble," said 
Judge Lamberton, when Tom Boom had subsided into 
a seat, " on the speech you made in the conveution a 
few days ago. I have heard it spoken of in the most 
flattering terms." 

'' Thank you, judge," said Harry, getting very red 
in the face. 

" If you came into this country to make money, 
you ought to be on the side of the railroads, though," 
said Tom Boom, energetically. 

'' Or fight them hard enough to make them buy 
you over," said Judge Lamberton, with a sardonic 
laugh. 

"I am glad to say (hat my son acted entirely upon 
principle in the matter," said Mrs. Noble, with a good 
deal of dignity. 

"O, yes, certainly," Judge Lamberton replied, 
hemming, and evidently somewhat embarrassed at tlie 
implied rebuke. Tom Boom's feelings, however, 
were not affected. He was opposed to Harry, both on 
the railroad question, and also on the prohibition 
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question. He expected to make both financial and 
political capital by opposing the reformers, and was 
bringing all the influence he could bear against them. 
Having heard, incidentally, that Judge Lamberton 
was acquainted with the Noble family, he expressed 
a wish, to the judge, to be introduced to them, hop- 
ijig to influence Harry's opinion on these matters. 

'' Well, principle's a good thing — in the East, and 
people talk a good deal about it here, ma'am ; but, as 
a general thing, when they come West, they go in for 
making money by hook or crook. 

''If I have departed from my eastern principles since 
I have been West, I am not aware of it," said Harry. 

" But it wont do, I tell you," rather warmly, and 
making many gestures as he continued : " Don't you 
see it wont; you want to cut a figure in politico; 
that's clear, or you wouldn't be here. Well, what's the 
first thing you do? make a red-liot speech against 
the raih'oads, and get them down on you ; and I tell 
you, they have a big influence in politics. Then they 
say you are a red-hot prohibitionist, and likely to 
splash the liquor men with fire and brimstone when 
you speak on the subject. Of course you'll speak ^ 
these red-hot fellows can never keep still, and so 
you'll get the liquor men down on you. And they 
have a strong political influence, 1 can tell you. 
Now, just let me ask you how you ever expect to get 
along in politics with the railroads and whisky men 
down on you? You can never do it in the world." 
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"I'm no politician; I ask no odds from tlie rail- 
roads or the whisky men ; I am fighting them sim- 
ply because I think it my duty as a good Cliristian 
and a good citizen," with earnest indignation. 

The others all listened with intense earnestness to 
the conversation. 

" Ha, ha, ha I " laughed Tom Boom, incredulously. 
" Well, you do ride a pretty high hoi-se." 

His own moral sense was so blunted and obtuse 
that he could not believe that Harry was entirely 
sincere. 

"Now, see here. It wont do in this country," 
moving his chair up to Harry's, and placing his hand 
familiarly upon his shoulder and leaning toward him. 
" I like your looks, and I'll give you a little advice, 
free gratis. As I said before, people come to this 
country to make money. Now, the best way to do 
it is as I did ; I'm what they call a rustler ; head up, 
active, pusliing, always looking out for the main 
chance, and keeping myself before the people. Know 
what I did when I first came here ? went into a town- 
site scheme, borrowed, advertised, and rustled it 
through. Made $25,000 on the rustle ; wasn't bad, 
was it ? Then I bought up a lot of cheap land, and 
got up a Christian colony on it ; got the preachers 
into it, you know. I boomed and rustled that 
through. Didn't make quite as much as I expected 
on that scheme, though ; only made $15,000. But 
that wasn't so very bad, was it ? Some of the colo- 
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nists were a little dissatisfied, must say ; so I mstled 
away from the colony," laugliing. " Since then I have 
been rustling around a good deal, looking out for 
chances to make money ; have made several additions 
to boom towns, and have made money on every one. 
Buy up a few acres joining the town, you know% and 
sell them out in town lots. Have been in politics all 
the time, and rustled around a good deal in them. 
'Tend all the conventions. Have been to the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature one term. When southern Da- 
kota's made a State my chances are about as good 
as any one's for an office. I run a- county newspaper, 
and own a flour miU. I tell you I've rustled and 
rustled around in this Territory until I liave got some- 
thing." 

"Your rustling has certainly not been without tan- 
gible results," said Harry. 

" Keep your eyes open, and keep rustling around. 
Jump at a good chance and rustle it through. Rustle 
and rustle, and keep yourself before the people all 
the time ; that's the way to do it. But do you sup- 
pose my rustling would have amounted to any thing 
if I had got on a high horse and talked about prin- 
ciple, Christianity, being a good citizen, and all 
that?" 

" You might not have accomplished so much, but 
you w^ould have felt better about what you had 
gained," Harry replied. 

" Felt better 1 " rather astonished ; " I feel good 
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enough. Now let me tell yon, it's all well enough to 
talk about the railroads being grinding monopolies, 
and all that, to please the people ; but just tip the 
railroads the wink at the same time, and slip a 
harmless-looking clause into your Constitution, that 
will suck the milk out of reform. It's all well 
enough to talk prohibition, but wink at the 
whisky men, and tell the people prohibition can 
never be enforced, that high license is better, or that 
you think beer is not intoxicating and should not be 
prohibited. Don't you see you make friends of both 
parties in that way, and make votes, too ! O, I tell 
you, I have rustled around until I've learned some- 
thing about human nature." 

" You evidently understand some kinds of human 
nature well," said Judge Lamberton; and, as he 
thought the subject had continued long enough, he 
adroitly changed it, and managed to lead the conver- 
sation into other channels during the remainder of 
their call. 

"I do not think you made much headway with 
Harry Noble," said Judge Lamberton, as they walked 
to their hotel. " He is a young man of fine princi- 
ples, and considerable force of character ; his mother 
and the young ladies exert a good influence over him 
of a high character." 

" Yes ; the old lady and the girls are a great hin- 
derance to him. Is the old woman a widow ? " 

" Yes." 
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" I thought 80. Rather sweet on her, aint you ? " 

" I really do not know why I have given you occa- 
sion to think 60," said the judge, rather hesitatingly. 

" Know something about human nature, you see," 
laughing loudly. 

One evening tlie Noble family were surprised to 
receive a call from Peter Bigman. 
' ''This certainly is an unexpected pleasure," said 
Grace Constant, when receiving him. *' We thouglit 
you could not leave your ranch." 

" I got lonesome when your family left, and being 
curious to see a Constitutional Convention in a Ter- 
ritory, I made up my mind that I would steal time 
enough to come to Sioux Falls." 

" How are the neighbors ? " Mrs. Noble inquired. 

"Miss Fonndit is extremely well, but she com- 
plains of feeling lonely whenever I see her, and, 
being her nearest neighbor, she often comes over to 
see me. ^he has been right kind, too ; for she has 
insisted several times in putting my shanty to rights, 
and it certainly needed it. Mrs. Snow and her chil- 
dren are well, too, but the children are getting about 
as wild as prairie chickens. Rev. John Landhunter 
is employing the greater part of his time in trying 
to organize a church at Land View. I understand 
that the Church Extension Society of his denomina- 
tion has promised to aid the new church liberally." 

" I suppose our claims are all right ? " inquired 
Harry. 
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" Yes. Indeed, I have run np there quite often, 
and left every thing all right. Pat Brislin 8leej)s 
there at night." 

" It is very kind in you to take such a neighborly 
interest in our affairs," said Mrs. Noble, **and we 
feel greatly obliged to you." 

" O, no, not at all ! It affords me great pleasure 
to do any thing I can for you or your family." 

" May I inquire how you are succeeding with your 
ranch ? " said Mr. Noble. 

" I am doing very well, thank you. It's a rough kind 
of life, but I like it, and iny health is much improved 
by it. I am adding to the number of cattle all the 
time. My ranch is a small one now, but I expect it 
to be a big one in a few years. There's lots of money 
in it when once going right." 

" I hope you will succeed," said Mrs. Noble ; " you 
have my best wishes." 

" I will succeed, ma'am ; always do if I set my 
mind to it." 

Although Peter Bigman had come to attend tlie 
convention, he evidently did not care to spend all his 
time there. Whenever he could contrive to be in 
the company of the ladies, he did so. He was a 
frequent caller at the house. Sometimes, when an 
escort was necessary, he was allowed to make himself 
useful. His manner toward Grace was kind and 
friendly, but he made no open advances for her 
favor. 
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One -day they made arrangements to attend the 
Minnehaha County fair, wliieh was in session, with 
Harry. At the last moment he. was prevented from 
going by committee business. Peter Bigman pressed 
his services upon them. Aa they were extremely 
anxious to attend the fair, his services were accepted, 
but reluctantly. They expected to go in one of the 
omnibuses which were constantly running to the fair 
grounds, but at the appointed time Peter Bigman 
drove up with a handsome pair of horses and car- 
riage. 

" I am sorry you have put yourself to this expense, 
Mr. Bigman," said Mrs. Noble. 

" It's nothing ; I can afford it," with a very com- 
placent air. 

Arrived at the fair grounds they went to examine 
the vegetable products, for they had some doubts in 
their minds about the country being a good one for 
vegetables, it being so far north, and having such 
long, cold winters. They were agreeably surprised at 
the specimens displayed ; for although the people did 
not take the interest in the fair they should for the 
good of the county, yet the display was very encour- 
aging as to the possibilities of the country. While 
they were looking at the vegetables, Jacob Shark, the 
land agent, came up, and accosted them very pleas- 
antly. 

" Dakota can do some fine things in the way of 
vegetables, ma'am," he said. " They grow very large. 
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particularly roots of every kind. What do yon think 
of twenty-five-pound beets, six-pound potatoes, two 
pound onions, and hundred-pound squashes! We 
claim to raise such tilings here," stroking his black 
mustache, patronizingly. 

"Dakota improves upon acquaintance with it," said 
Mrs. Noble. 

" Should think it did. I was out riding with your 
son the other day, ma'am, and showed him some 
claims I have for sale. Only make two and a half 
per cent, commission." 

His cunning black eyes twinkled. 

'' One of them was a bargain, a regular bonanza. 
Did he tell you about it ? Do you think it would 
suit your friend in the East ? " 

" I have just received a letter from my friend," 
Mrs. Noble replied, " and I am sorry to say he lias 
met with a misfortune in his financial affairs, and 
says he cannot now invest in Dakota, as he had hoped 
to do." 

"XJghl" grunted Jacob Shark, his countenance 
falling perceptibly, and a scowl covering his face. 

Directly he walked away. After that he was 
scarcely able to recognize any of the Noble family 
when he met them on the street. He had discovered 
that he could make no profit from them, consequently 
his interest ceased in them. 

" How d'ye do," said Tom Boom, rustling up to 
them after Jacob Shark had left. " Glad to see you. 
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What do you think of our vegetables? Fine, aint 
they ? Can grow any thing in Dakota. Finest conn- i 
try sua ever shone on. Better write to all yourj 
friends to come on from the East Goin' to stop and 
see the races ? No ! Better ; lots of fun. Will make 
a small bet with you to make it interesting. No ! 
Good-bye, then. I'm rustHng around here, making 
new acquaintances and meeting old ones. Fine thing 
to know every body, you know, in politics,'* winking 
his light, blue, crafty eye. " See that squash. Big, 
aint it ? Ever hear of the man in Douglas County 
who wanted to ride to the Missouri River, twenty- 
five miles? He just laid down on the vine of a 
squash, and it grew so fast in the night that he was 
at the river in the morning. Ha, ha, ha! Good one, 
aint it ? Well, good-bye again." 

The fair grounds now began to fill up with wag- 
ons, sulkies, carriages, omnibuses, vehicles of all kinds, 
and crowds of people to see the races; so the No- 
ble family thought it time to withdraw, and drove 
home. 

A special day had been set apart by the conven- 
tion for the consideration and discussion of putting a 
prohibitory clause in the Constitution. The temper- 
ance organizations of the Territory had mustered 
their forces, and had been using all honorable en- 
deavors to enlist the delegates upon the side of pro- 
hibition, bnt the liquor party was very strong, and 
delegates who were in favor of it, as a matter of con- 
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science, wavered upon the question of advocating it 
or voting upon it as a measure of public policy, fear- 
ing to lose political influence; and some openly said, 
"• Tliat a Constitution having radical reforms in it 
would not be ratified by Congress ; " confessing the 
humiliating fact that the representatives of all the 
States, "in Congress assembled," would not be 
equaled in moral tone by the latest aspinmt to the 
sisterhood of States. Notwithstanding the weak- 
kneed policy of some of its friends, the leaders of the 
prohibition movement were determined to fight for 
the measure with a determination and fearless bold- 
ness that manj'^ termed fanatical. But no great 
reform was ever consummated without what the 
world terms fanaticism. When, however, the re- 
form has won, the fickle world is ever ready to 
glorify the " fanatics." How fully this truth has 
been exemplified in the fight against slavery! De- 
rided, scorned, persecuted, branded as insane *' fa- 
natics" at the beginning, the honored few wlio 
dared to lead, later had their brows crowned with 
•laurel, and a grateful nation has laid immortelles 
upon some of their graves. Doubtless such, also, 
will be the history of those who lead against the 
more insidious sin of intemperance. 

The won en of the Territory took, perhaps, a 
stronger interest in the question than the men, antl 
well they might, for women and children are the 
greatest snflEerers from the demon drink. The women, 
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dressed in their best array, and wearing their sweetest 
smiles, crowded the gallery, determined to use all 
their influence to encourage the champions of their 
cause. They were armed with small bouquets, which 
they freely showered down upon the advocates of 
prohibition. But it was an uneven fight from the 
first. The oldest heads, the brightest minds, the best 
speakers, all seemed to be against the cause, from pol- 
icy and other selfish reasons. The ladies in the gal- 
lery might scatter their smiles and shower their bou- 
quets ; it seemed to do no good. 

Harry arose to make his speech in the afternoon. 
Strengthened by an approving conscience, encouraged 
by the approving smiles of mother and sister, and of 
her whom he loved, he threw his whole soul into his 
speech. Strong in facts and argument, able, fervent, 
impassioned in delivery, he gained the attention of 
every hearer, and was frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause. His closing appeal for the delegates to cast 
aside policy and selfish considerations and vote witli 
their consciences for the future welfare of their 
homes, and " to cast out the serpent which threatened 
to poison the manhood of their sons," was very im- 
pressive. When he sat down there was first a brief, 
thoughtful silence, followed by a burst of applause 
and a perfect etorm of bouquets. Delegates leaned 
toward each other, and said, " Splendid speech, rising 
young man, eloquent speaker ; that young man will 
make his mai*k," etc. The ladies' heads in the gallery 
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were grouped together in knots, some leaning forward 
over tlie backs of the seats, and others twisting them- 
selves half around and leaning backward to speak to 
those behind them. They congratulated themselves 
in having such an advocate for their cause, and their 
hopes ran high that it would win. 

The vote was taken. The prohibitory clause was 
defeated. With discouraged looks the temperance 
people left the hall, but even in their discouragement 
said, "The light must go on until the good cause 
wins." The liquor party were jubilant. 

Afterward the convention, fearing to lose entirely 
the vote and influence of the temperance people, put 
a clause into the Constitution, providing that the first 
Legislature, upon the petition of five thousand voters, 
make a prohibitory amendment to the Constitution, 
to be accepted or rejected by tlie people. But the 
prohibitionists considered this but a sop thrown to 
tliem for their influence, wliich the means would 
be found to evade, and received the new Constitu- 
tion coldly and worked for it meagerly. 

The next morning Harry was standing on the 
pavement, on Phillips Avenue, talking with Tom 
Boom, whom he had just met, and who had accosted 
him in his usually hearty manner. As they were con- 
versing, Harry observed an uncouth figure walking 
up street toward them. A man of medium height, 
wearing an old slouch hat, very rusty looking, pulled 
far down on his head, the brim turned down and flap- 
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ping in liis face ; shaggy brown hair, protruding below 
the hat in an unkempt fringe ; much tanned, wrinkled 
face, with a short, brown, grizzly, full beard ; small, 
active, gray eyes, with a humorous twinkle in them. 
He was dressed in a gray jean coat and pants ; check 
shirt with a wide collar, open at the throat ; and dusty, 
rusty, wrinkled, cow-hide boots with thick soles. He 
leaned forward as he walked, and his gait was a sort 
of hitching saunter. 

He seemed to know Tom Boom. Every body 
seemed to know Tom Eushit Boom. 

" How d'ye do, Tom ? Shake ! " stretching out a 
bony, tanned hand, none too clean ; in fact, he was 
none too clean all over. 

Tom shook hands with him. '^How d'ye do. 
Jack ?." he inquired. 

" Purty well, thank ye. Wife well ? '* with a smile, 
and humorous twinkle of his eyes. 

"Quite well." 

"-Children well ? " 

"O, yes." 

"Crops good?" 

" Yes ; what I have." 

"Boomin' things?" 

" Tiyin' to." 

" Makin' money ? " 

"Yes; a little." 

" Enjoy religion ? " 

" Much as I ever did." 
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"Guess that's so," laughing. 

Tom Boom having become tired of answering per- 
sonal questions, turned to Harry and introduced him 
to Jack Lucky, " one of the old settlers." 

" Glad to see ye, sir. Shake ! " 

" How long have you been in Dakota ? " Harry in- 
quired. 

" Ten years ; nigh abouts." 

" Well, you have been in the country long enough 
to know something about it. How do you like it ? 
And how have you made out ? " 

" It's a purty good country, but I've not made out 
very well. See ! I came here when there was notliin' 
much but Injuns and grasshoppers ; had a wagon 
load full of youngsters ; dumped them out on the 
prairie, and started a farm ; had nothin', and got 
nothin' much but hard luck; was eat out three times 
wuth the grasshoppers, and had hard times ginerally. 
Doin' a little better now; land's worth sumthin'. But 
I tell ye the old settlers had a hard time ginerally. 
But I'm goin' to the store. Mornin' 1 " and he hitched 
and sauntered away. 

When the convention was over the Noble family 
retained home, glad, notwithstanding the comforts 
which they enjoyed, to travel toward Nobleton, for 
they remembered their little red houses as their home 
with affectionate regard. Peter Bigman accompanied 
them, having remained with them to the last. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Return to Noble ton after the convention — A pleasant surprise— 
Mrs. Noble's loss — Proving up preemption claims — Richard Money- 
counter's offer and refusal. 

ON the 20th of September the Noble family left 
Plankinton, by wagon, for Land View. Pat 
Brislin had driven Harry's wagon up for them. 
Richard Moneycounter, hearing that they would re- 
turn on that day, had also driven to Plankinton with 
a bugory, and invited Grace Constant to ride back 
with him, which invitation she felt constrained to 
accept, because the wagon was very heavily loaded. 
Peter Bigman scowled at this, and was very uncom- 
municative during the whole ride. Harry endeavored 
to preserve his usual flow of spirits, but the effort was 
evidently forced. 

It was a clear, cool, crisp morning ; there had been 
a cool snap this month, and some frost. The gentle- 
men found overcoats very comfortable, and the ladies 
wore heavy shawls. But there was exhilaration in 
the cold. Tlie sun shone brightly, the sky was sap- 
phire ; the cold air brought the rich crimson to their 
cheeks, and brightness to their eyes. The horses felt 
it, too, for they moved briskly, with heads erect and 
ears up. 
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Arrived at Land View, they stopped a few minutes 
at the hotel, and their friends and acquaintances soon 
gathered in to welcome them back. When they 
were about starting again Grace Constant thought 
she might ride to Nobleton in the wagon, and so ex- 
pressed herself, not wishing to have Richard Money- 
counter's politeness force him to drive farther on her 
account. Peter Bigman thought there was plenty 
of room in the wagon, and Harry, graciously tlianking 
Mr. Money counter for his kindness in lightening their 
load, thought tliat they could make room for one 
more without discomfort for the remaining short 
distance of their jonrney. 

But Richard Money counter politely persisted in say- 
ing that he would not, on any account, forego the 
pleasure of the remainder of the ride ; that it was not 
in accordance with his ideas of politeness to invite a 
young lady to ride with him, and then, when the jour- 
ney was partly finished, crowd her into a wagon with 
her friends ; so he smilingly handed Grace into the 
buggy again, and she as smilingly accepted the court- 
esy. Although the other two gentlemen saw that 
she could not politely do otherwise, they botli wore 
disappointed looking visages. 

But soon they came in sight of Nobleton ; the three 
red shanties on the hill looked very natural, and 
their hearts bounded at the sight of them. It was 
their home. The green grass of the prairie had 
turned dry and yellow, and there was not the strong 
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contrast of the red of the houses and the green of the 
grass that there had been. Autumn had thrown her 
mantle over the land ; the prairie flowers were all 
gone ; still it was home — their home. 

As they drew near Mrs. Noble's house they saw an 
inscription over the door, done on a piece of muslin, 
in an amateur style — " Welcome Home," and as the 
wagon drove up to the house the door burst wride 
open and out rushed all the little Snows, dressed in 
their best, shouting " Welcome home ! Welcome 
home ! " followed by Mrs. Snow, all smiles, dressed 
in a new dark- colored calico dress and white apron ; 
Miss Foundit, dressed in pale pink, her hair done up 
artistically, and adorned with an artificial yellow 
rase ; Rev. John Landhunter, dressed in his clerical, 
black broadcloth ; and Judge Lamberton, dressed in 
a dark suit. They all gathered around the wagon, 
shaking hands, laughing and wishing them "Welcome 
home," the children clambering up the wheels and 
into the wagon. 

" You see, Mrs. Noble, we have jumped your claim 
and are in full possession," said Fanny Foundit, 
laugliing. "Walk riglit in and make yourself at 
home, we will try and give you a bite to eat after 
your long ride." 

As they entered the house they saw the table set, 
with a good meal, the whole length of the house — 
through the two rooms. 

" Well, really ! I am so surprised and delighted at 
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your thoughtful, neighborly kindness that I am quite 
at a loss how to express my thanks," said Mrs. Noble. 

" Never mind the thanks ; take off your things, 
and get your dinner," said Fanny Foundit, vigorously 
assisting her to take off her wraps. 

" Well, this is just the nicest surprise," exclaimed 
Harry, heartily. ''Hurrali for you, Miss Foundit; 
for I expect you are at the bottom of it. Shake I " 

" Well, Mrs. Snow and I did get it up," shaking 
hands with him, and laughing. 

" But that is hardly the language to thank a lady 
in," said Mrs. Noble, trying in vain to look a little 
severe. 

" How good of you, Mrs. Snow, to come up here 
with all your children and work so hard to give us 
such a pleasant surprise," said Grace Constant. 

" O, it's nothin'," her fingers beginning to twitch 
the corner of her white apron convulsively, and her 
eyes beginning to look watery. " It's nothin' com- 
pared to your kindness to me and my little Snow 
birdies." 

" Well, let's eat ; I feel as lank as a June shad. I 
tell you, a morning ride over these prairies after a frost 
gives a man appetite enough to eat a grindstone," 
said Harry. 

They were soon all seated at the table, little Snows 
and all. Harry requested the minister to ask a bless- 
ing, which he did ; thanking the kind Father for his 
protecting care of the family, their safe return, 
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and the pleasant re-union, which they were now 
enjoying." 

It is needless to say that all around that happy 
board enjoyed a hearty meal, laughing and joking 
over the surprise meanwhile. 

" I am delighted to be on my claim at this time," 
said Judge Lamberton. " I would not on any ac- 
count have missed this pleasant occasion." 

'* I cannot but congratulate myself, that the best of 
it all is, that our lot has been cast among such kind 
friends and good neighbors," said Mrs. Noble, with 
much feeling. 

" I think I have good neighbors, too," said Peter 
Bigman, falling in, to some extent, with the feelings 
natural to the occasion ; still having a disappointed 
feeling that he was not the center and object of the 
ovation. 

" Well, I never expected to find such good friends 
on the prairies of Dakota," said Minnie. 

After the dinner was cleared away Peter Bigman 
asked Grace Constant if she would not join him in a 
duet ; she graciously consented, and they entertained 
the company for some time with such melody as one 
would not look for on the frontier. Afterward 
Grace took the little Snows out for a walk down to 
the lane, and to see the animals, and they had a right 
good time together. There were pleasant good-byes, 
hand-shakings, invitations to call soon, when the 
company took their departure. After they had all 
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gone, and the sun was sinking in the west, Mrs. Noble 
and all the family, again and again, expressed their 
delight and appreciation of the kindness of their 
neighbors. 

The autumn had now fully arrived and Harry made 
preparations for the winter ; his crop, from his small 
breaking, had been gathered in, principally seed com 
and potatoes. The crop was remarkably good for a first 
one on ground that, but a few months ago, had been a 
wild prairie ; the potatoes and beans were very good, 
and quite a welcome addition to the family larder. 
During the fall months, Harry, by the use of his gun, 
kept the table well supplied with game : ducks from 
the lake, mallard, and teal ; plover and prairie chick- 
ens ; occasionally a crane or two would be seen flying 
over the country, or wading with its long legs in the 
lake. The chickens had increased to quite a little 
flock, and kept them well supplied with eggs ; but the 
calf had grown too large for a plaything for the 
little Snows, who were now somewhat afi*aid of her. 

According to the United States land laws they 
could now " prove up " on their preemption claims and 
become owners of them. But a misfortune occurred 
to Mrs. Noble in the beginning of October that de- 
layed them in doing so. When going to church, one 
Sunday, in Land View, she carried her money with 
her, as was her custom when all the family left 
Nobleton. Upon their return she discovered that 
she had not the money ; it was gone. She at once 
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told the family of her loss, and a most diligent search 
was made of her dress and about the house; then 
Harry went out and searched the wagon, but it was 
not in it. He then hitched up his team, and taking 
the young ladies with him, drove slowly to Land 
View, searching the road carefully, going and re- 
turning ; but the grass was long an^ thick, and if the 
money had been lost there, it would be almost impos- 
sible to iind it. At Land View tliey searched the 
place where church had been held, and the hotel 
where they stopped, but they could not find it, 
or get any trace of it. Harry told his friends of 
their loss, wrote a notice and tacked it up on the 
office wall of the hotel, and told the editor of the 
Land View paper to insert a notice in his next 
issue, offering a reward for the return of the money. 
Upon their return they found Mrs. Noble seriously 
distressed and perplexed ; and putting aside their own 
anxiety, they set about comforting her. 

"Don't mind it, mother," said Harry, "likely it 
will turn up in some unexpected place or be found 
and returned to us; this is an honest country, you 
know." 

" I hope so, my son, but I do not think it will be 
found in some unexpected place, for I remember dis- 
tinctly putting it in my dress just before we went to 
church. It must be lost, although I cannot see how 
it could happen ; I do liope some honest person will 
find it and return it." 
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*' Do not let this trouble you so much, auntie," said 
Grace Constant* ** We all feel inoi*e badly to see you 
troubled than at the loss of the money," giving her 
an affectionate kiss. 

" Yes, indeed ; so don't worry, mother dear," said 
Minnie, in a cheerful tone. 

" Even if it is lost we will pull through without it," 
said Harry. 

" It would seem unkind, indeed, if after your kind 
words, my children, I sliould unduly distress myself 
about this loss. So I shall leave the whole matter in 
the hands of our heavenly Father, who doeth all 
things well." 

All efforts proved unavailing to find the lost 
money. 

Eichard Moneycounter was quite a frequent caller 
at Nobleton, and the whole family liked him. On 
his next visit, shortly after Mrs. Noble's loss, he ex- 
pressed the deepest concern at her misf(>rtune, and 
offered his services to help her in any way that he 
could. 

After he had gone the family held a consultation, 
discussing whether to borrow money of Richard 
Moneycounter for the pui-pose of proving up their 
claims. It was quite customary for the persons 
who were too poor to pay for claims to borrow the 
money for that purpose. Mrs. Noble said she fa- 
vored doing so, for the reason that the claims, once 
in their possession, there was no danger of their being 
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jumped ; and f urtRer, they might borrow enough in 
addition to pay their expenses for the winter, which 
tliey expected to pay with part of the money which 
they had lost. " Indeed," she said, in conclusion, " I 
cannot see how we are going to get along without 
borrowing money, for there is no way of making 
money in the winter in this country." 

" You're right, mother," said Harry, " but I don't 
like to be under obligations to Kichard Moneycounter, 
or any other person." 

" If any other plan could be thought of, I should 
think it might be much better," said Grace Con- 
stant. 

" But, children," said Mrs. Noble, earnestly, " it is 
a very plain fact that we must have money soon, and 
I really do not know of any person but Mr. Money- 
counter from whom we can get it. Then it seems to 
me that he is as about as unobjectionable a person to 
boiTow money from as any person I ever met ; and I 
do not think that the sense of obligation need be 
very great, for we give him good security on our land 
after we prove up, and will pay him the usual rate of 
interest." 

" What you say is all very true, auntie," said Grace 
Constant; "but it seems to me that our pleasant, 
friendly relations with Mr. Moneycounter will be 
somewhat strained if he becomes our money- 
lender. I wish you could borrow of some other 
person." 
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" I, too," said Harry ; " but I really mtist say I do 
not know of another pereon from wliom we could 
borrow the necessary amount." 

" I don't see why Mr. Moneycounter cannot be our 
banker as well as any other person; I like him," 
said Minnie. 

Finally Harry and Grace ceased their opposition, 
and it was agreed that Harry should go to Land View 
on the morrow and endeavor to obtain the necessary 
loan. 

Harry accordingly went to Land View the next 
day, and had an interview with Richard Moneycount- 
er. That gentleman received him very affably, and 
as soon as he had made his errand known, at once 
acceded to his wishes, agreeing to lend him the 
money, and offering his services, if needed, in prov- 
ing the claims. 

Harry was gratified with the result of the interview, 
and it lifted an anxiety from the minds of the whole 
family, for now they would be able to secure their 
claims beyond a peradventure. It was necessary for 
Mrs. Noble, Minnie, and Harry to go to Yankton to 
prove up their claims, and as Grace Constant could 
not or did not care to be left alone, she went with 
them. There were two wagon loads, the other wagon 
containing witnesses to their residence and settle- 
ment, which the law required. 

Arrived at Yankton they went to the Merchant's 
Hotel, a comfortable and quite large three-story 
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brick building. They noticed a pile of large sample 
trunks in front of the hotel. 

When Harry went into the hotel to register, his 
old acquaintance, Wash Huntbiz^ the Chicago dinim- 
mer, rushed up to him all smiles. 

'* Why, how d'ye do. Shake ! Remember me, don't 
you ? Of course you do. Slept with you at the 
ranch. Awful bed! Awful storm! Caught dread- 
ful bad cold ! Met you going to Sioux Fall to Consti- 
tutional Convention last month. Remember ? Now 
meet you again. Travel 'most as much as I do. 
Ladies always with you! What brings you here 
now?" 

" We came to prove up our claims." 

" Don't say so ! Well, it's a good thing. Going to 
prove up on my claim next month." 

"How can you take up a claim; I thought you 
was traveling all the time? " Harry inquired. 

" O, it's my legal residence, you see ! Man must 
have a residence somewhere," winking. 

"How do you get all your big trunks into your 
claim shanty?" 

" O, I only take my grip when I go to my shanty ; 
don't stay there long, you know I " By the way, one 
of my trunks is big enough for a claim shanty — 
set it up on one end — don't you think . so ? Ha, - 
ha, ha!" 

The Noble family accomplished their business at 

the United States Land-office very pleasantly and suo- 
20 
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cessfuUy. Indeed, there was no good reason why 
they sliould not, for they had lived on the land and 
cultivated it for six months, and had witnesses there 
to prove these facts. Their drive home was a pleas- 
ant one, and they felt that the Nobles were now, in- 
deed, possessors of homes of their own. One hun- 
dred and sixty acres each of good, rich, Dakota soil, 
besides the three claims, one hundred and sixty acres 
each more, which in time, by complying with the 
law, would become as fully theirs as the preemption 
claims. As they approached the red houses of No- 
bleton they felt more than ever that they were now 
in full possession of desirable homes. 

Eichard Moneycounter's visits to Nobleton became 
more and more frequent, and wlven the family went 
to Land View to church, or for other purposes, they 
always met him, and he alwa^'s made himself very 
agreeable ; did not in any way make them feel that 
they were under obligations to him. But although 
he was courteous with all, his preference for Grace 
Constant and his attentions to her became more 
marked. He seldom was able to see her alone ; she 
avoided that, as it was easy to do with their limited 
house room. But, nevertheless, he made her feel and 
caused the others to observe that she was the object 
of his attentions. Peter Bigman noticed it very soon, 
and when Eichard Moneycounter was present, the old 
scowl would settle with more or less distinctness on 
his brow. When he could do so he would persuade 
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her to the inelodeon, and once there he felt that, for a 
time, at least, she was safe from falling into the toils 
of his rival. Richard Moneycounter had suflScient 
control of his feelings to hide them, and thus had 
the advantage of Peter Bigman ; for if he thought he 
did not prosper with his suit as he wished, he was 
able to conceal his disappointment. 

Harry, although annoyed by the banker's persist- 
ence, liked him, and did not feel that he was likely 
to capture Grace's affections. The banker was a 
man who did not like to be long in suspense, and 
made np his mind that he would hazard his affec- 
tions on a direct offer, thinking, perhaps, that 
Grace esteemed him' sufficiently, and would see the 
advantages of the offer plainly enough to accept him ; 
so one day Harry brought a letter for Grace, regularly 
mailed to her, from Land View. The address 
was written in a bold free hand. Harry wondered 
who could be Grace's correspondent, and what his 
business, but he made no remarks as he handed 
her the letter. She read it when first she was 
alone. It was from Richard Moneycounter, ex- 
pressed his admiration and love for her, and offer- 
ing her his hand and heart. Grace called Mrs. 
Noble and handed her the letter. Mrs. Noble read 
it carefully, and then, looking earnestly at Grace, 
inquired : 

" What answer will you give, dear ? " 

" There is but one answer I can give, auntie ; I 
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admire him, enjoy his friendship, bnt beyond that, 
nothing." 

That was the answer she wrote him, kindly de- 
clining the oflEer, but expressing the wish to remain 
his friend. 

He accepted her decision philosophically, and re- 
mained her friend. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Indian summer — A conversation — The prairie on fire — Nobleton 
in ruins — A home with the Snows — A new Nobleton — Proposals 
renewed. 

IT was November now, and the most delightful sea- 
son of the year in the North-west — Indian summer. 
For aboat six weeks the weather was most charming. 
The nights were quite cold, and in the morning the 
prairie was covered with a thick white frost. The 
sun rose brightly, but shone through a dreamy haze, 
with a dull, reddish look. The middle of the day was 
quite warm, the afternoon pleasant, the evening cool. 
All nature seemed peaceful, dreamy, languid, as if 
soothing hei-self, gently, before dropping off into her 
winter sleep. It seemed to the Noble family the 
perfection of weather, and they enjoyed it to its 
fullest extent. 

One afternoon Harry had gone to Land View, and 
Minnie to help Mrs. Snow. Mrs, Noble and Grace 
Constant were sitting outside of the house, on the 
shady side, Mrs. Noble reading and Grace Constant 
sewing. Mrs. Noble looked very contented and 
motherly, dressed in a dove-colored merino dress, 
and wearing one of those charming lace caps trimmed 
with small, pink ribbons. Grace was dressed in a 
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rich, dark-blue merino, with a white ribbon at her 
throat. Her dress fitted her shapely figure well. 
Both ladies had the bloom of health upon their 
cheeks. Evidently Dakota agreed with them ; it had 
worked wonders for Mi*s. Noble. 

How remarkable to the denizens of a city to find 
these well-dressed cultured ladies living on the 
prairie. Yet how many pale-faced, nervous ladies of 
the city would be beautified by a few months of 
prairie life. 

" I have been thinking, auntie," said Grace Con- 
stant, dropping her sewing into her lap, " how happy 
we have been on the prairie, and how well we have 
succeeded." 

" Yes, dear ; we have great occasion to be thank- 
ful, for we have certainly done remarkably well," 
gazing fondly at Grace with her dark, soft, hazel 
eyes. 

" But that is not all I have been thinking about, 
auntie dear ; I have been thinking of how good and kind 
you have been to me for so many years ; taking care 
of the poor orphan girl, and loving her as your own. 
Indeed, I often feel as if you were my real mother, 
and Minnie and Harry were my brother and sister." 
As she spoke she gazed earnestly and tenderly at 
Mrs. Noble with her large, dark-blue, gentle, liquid 
eyes, beaming with love. 

" I am most happy that you feel thus toward me 
and my children," Mrs. Noble replied, " for that is 
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the exact state of feeling I have endeavored to inspu'e, 
by tenderly loving you and caring for you ever since 
you came to me a poor orphan. But I assure you, 
dear, it has required no eflFort on my part, for uiy 
heart went out to you when I first saw you, and I am 
sure Harry and Minnie love you as brother and sister." 

"I know all this," slightly blushing; "I had been 
blind and deaf did I not know it. I do not know 
how I can ever repay you all for your goodness to 
me," her head slightly drooping. 

" Do not speak of repaying us, dear ; you have 
already repaid us a thousand times by your thought- 
ful care and assistance. I do not like the language 
of the market when used in relation to matters of the 
heart. Love is not commercial, and it can only be 
recompensed in kind by love and actions spontane- 
ously flowing from a loving heart." 

" I acknowledge the rebuke, auntie dear, but I do 
not mean to repay you in a commercial sense, for 
you know that I cannot do tliat ; but, nevertheless, my 
sense of gratitude is very great, and, as far as it is able, 
my heart is repaying love for love. It would also 
give expression, if it could, by showering down all the 
good things of this world upon you and your family." 

" I am glad you love us so much, dear," said Mrs. 
Noble, rising, stooping over her, and kissing her. 
" You know our love for you. I think I see Harry's 
wagon coming in T;he distance, let us go in and pre- 
pare supper.' 
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Harry, in his leisure hours, Lad constructed a rude 
boat to navigate the lake, and these pleasant Indian 
summer evenings, wlien it was moonlight, they 
would all get into it and have a row, Peter Bigman 
frequently making it convenient to be there, to help 
Harry with the oars. 

One evening they were slowly rowing over the 
lake, barely moving, that was all, the moon shining 
clearly down into the placid water, when the conver- 
sation turned to prairie fires. 

"I hope we shall have none here," said Harry; 
" but I am not very much afraid if they do come, for 
I have taken lessons from some of the old settlers in 
making fire-brakes, and have made them by plowing 
several furrows around the houses, the barn, and the 
hay-stack, so I think we are all right." 

'' I hope so," said Peter Bigman, " for I have them, 
too ; but I am told they sometimes fail." 

"Not often, unless there is a very high wind," 
Harry replied. 

"I think the sky looks redder in one spot over 
there in the west," pointing, " than any where else/' 
said Grace Constant ; " perhaps it is the reflection of 
a pi-airie fire on the sky." 

"It may be," said Harry. "I think it looks 
smoky over there, too. Well, it is a good night 
for it ; there is hardly any wind, and it can do us no 
harm." 

They remained on the lake . an hour longer, then 
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went home and retired, Peter Bigman leaving them 
at the door. 

Harry looked out of his window toward the west 
before he went to bed, but the red spot on the sky 
looked about the same, and there was no wind. But 
about two o'clock he was suddenly awakened by a 
bright light shining through the window full on his 
face ; the wind was blowing a hurricane. He jumped 
up and looked ont of the window. The prairie was a 
wall of fire, rushing down upon them, chased by a 
fierce wind. The wind blew pieces of burning grass 
before it for long distances, and Harry saw at a 
glance that there was little hope of saving Nobleton, 
for the flying, burning grass would overleap his fire- 
brakes. 

He hastily pulled on part of his clothing, and run- 
ning over to Minnie's house, pounded on the door, 
calling loudly, " Fire ! Minnie, get up as fast as you 
can ! The prairie fire is on us ! " Then rushing to 
his mother's house, gave the alarm, pounding the 
door, yelling at the top of his voice, for all of them 
to hurry up, for their lives were in danger. In a 
very few moments Minnie, Mrs. Noble, and Grace 
all ran out of their houses, partly dressed, and Harry 
hurried them down to the lake, for the fire was close 
upon them, and he was afraid some of the burning 
grass would set fire to the prairie between them and 
the lake, and cut off their retreat to the only place 
of safety. They ran as fast as they could, jumped 
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into the boat, Puck with them, barking loudly, and 
Harry pushed out into the middle of the lake. They 
were none too soon, for the hay-stack was already be- 
ginning to burn, and the roofs of the houses, and the 
grass between the houses and the lake, had caught 
fire. Quickly the fire spread all around the lake, 
and it seemed to them the world was on tire, and they 
only rescued. Rapidly the houses burned down, and 
the stable, with the poor horses, cow, and calf, every 
thing was destroyed. There they sat, partly clad, in 
the rough boat on the little lake, and saw their small 
possessions consumed in fire and smoke. It was a 
disappointing, heart-sickening ordeal. Were all their 
hopes to be destroyed ? 

" Thank God, our lives are saved ! " were the first 
woi*ds Mrs. Noble gave utterance to after the great 
danger was over. 

After the prairie fire had swept by, with its glare 
of light and heat, they began to feel cold, for they 
had saved but little of their clothing, and nothing 
else, excepting a small valise, which Mrs. Noble has- 
tily snatched up as she fled from her doomed house. 

Harry had saved so few clothes that he could part 
with none to protect his shivering mother, but the 
young ladies shared what they could of the poor re- 
mainder of their wardrobes with her, notwithstanding 
her earnest remonstrances and declarations that they 
needed them as much or more than she did. 

"No, you must take them, auntie dear," said 
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Grace, firmly ; " remember that Minnie and I are 
nmeh younger than you are, and even if we do not 
take cold, we shall suffer less severely than you 
would." 

As soon as it was safe Harry pushed the boat 
ashore and landed on the black and forbidding prairie. 
They slowly walked up the hill to where Nobleton 
but such a short time ago had stood. It was all gone 
now. Not a stick to show where the houses stood, 
and the site of the stable marked only by the carcasses 
of the burned animals. 

The moon was sinking in the west, and they all 
felt very sadly as they stood in a solitary group on 
the burned prairie beside what had been but such a 
very short time ago their poor but happy homes. 

Minnie cried bitterly. Mrs. Koble tried to steel 
herself against giving away to her emotions, that she 
might be an example to the others; but she was 
forced to bnish away a few quiet tears, as did Grace 
Constant. Harry, too, felt very much like forgetting 
his manliness in tears ; but he remembered that he 
was the man of the family, and braced himself up 
against them. 

" Every thing wiped out ! " he exclaimed, at last. 
" Clean gone I The houses we can rebuild again, but 
the poor animals we cannot restore. Never mind, 
mother; never mind, girls. You know we came 
West expecting to have rough times, and 1 think this 
is a fair sample of them," with a grim humor. " But 
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we can't stay here ; we must go somewliero, and walk, 
too. How fast the fire sweeps in this fierce wind ! 
See, it is blazing away over there in the horizon." 

" Wliere shall we go, Harry ? " Grace inquired. 

"I hardly know myself. Onr neighbors over in 
that direction must be as badly off as we are," point-] 
ing, " and one of them is Kev. John Landhunter ; 
but I think the fire has not reached so far in that 
direction," pointing, "as the wind was not right for, 
it." 

" Why, over there is where Mrs. Snow and Miss 
Foundit and Mr. Bigman live," said Grace. " I do 
hope and pray that those poor women and children 
are not burned out. I do not know how they could 
escape with their lives if the fire came as unexpect- 
edly apon them as it did upon us." 

"We will start over instantly," said Mrs. Noble. 
" We must not stand here idly bemoaning our loss, 
when perhaps we may be able to assist those who may 
be more helpless than we are." 

They hurried toward Mrs. Snow's, with many 
washes that the poor woman and her children had 
escaped. But before they amved at her house their 
fears were relieved, for they found that her claim had 
not been in the path of the fire. They went to her 
door and knocked, greatly startling Mrs. Snow, for 
the tired woman and her active children slept sound- 
ly. When Harry told her who were there she soon 
opened the door, partially dressed. Great was her 
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Burprise and grief to hear of their loss and narrow 



" Poor things ! " she said, wiping her eyes ; " I can't 
do much for you ; but what a poor widow has you are 
welcome to. Just make my little house your home 
until you can do better. ^ I wish I had a palace to 
offer you. Why, you must be cold, with only those 
few things on that you saved. Never mind, I'll soon 
have a fire built and warm you up." 

She soon had a bright wood-fire burning, and not 
only warmed them, but made a pot of coffee, a cup 
of which did much to warm and cheer them amid 
the discomforts of the night. The unusual noise 
waked the children up at an unusually early hour, 
and they crawled out of their little beds and huddled 
about in their night clothes with many childish ex- 
pressions of wonder and surprise about the fire, and 
asking many questions. Many were the expressions 
of pity which they uttered, especially when they heard 
of the burning of the live stock. 

"Poor horses! poor cow! and poor itte calf! all 
burned to death !'^ 

Very early Miss Foundit came over to Mrs. Snow's, 
for she had seen the fire the night before. 

" O, I'm so sorry for you all ! " she said, when she 
found the Nobles there. ^"I was afraid it would 
come over to my shanty, too, and I was so frightened 
that I did not know what to do until it passed by, 
then I began to breathe once mora*' 
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Soon Peter Bigman came in. He expressed much 
sorrow at the loss of the Noble family, but seemed 
in a secret glow of satisfaction that he himself had 
escaped with his property. 

" I saw it burning over your way," he said to Har- 
ry, " and I was dreadfully afraid I would be burned 
out, too ; I really don't krow what I should have 
done if I had been, but then I generally have pretty 
good luck." 

He was, however, gracious enough to offer his serv- 
ices, if any thing could be done. They thanked him, 
but did not know of any thing at present that could 
be done. 

" Where every thing is wiped out, as ours have 
been," said Harry, " there is nothing to take care of." 

" If I only had a house i3ig enough I should be 
glad to take you all in," said Peter Bigman. 

" My house is their home until they can get a better 
one," said Mi's. Snow. 

" They're comin' to live with us ; aint that nice ? " 
shouted one of the children. 

"Yes, indeed," cried another; "but wont we have 
fun?" 

" One thing's certain," said Mrs. Snow, with a faint 
smile, " you are not likely to get lonesome or very 
low spirited while you have my Snow birdies to en- 
tertain you." 

" Bless the little dears," said Grace ; " they will cer- 
tainly drive away dull care." 
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Miss Foundit made a trip over to her shanty and 
returned with some clothes for the ladies ; thus draw- 
ing on her own and Mrs. Snow's wardrobe, she suc- 
ceeded in making them tolerably comfortable. Peter 
Bigman brought one of his coats for Harry, whicli 
was much too small for him, but at least kept him 
warm. Mrs. Snow got breakfast ready, the ladies 
lielping her and dressing the children. 

While at breakfast Rev. John Landhunter came in. 
He had had a narrow escape, and had lost every thing 
but the few clothes he had on. He told of a number 
of other settlers who had been burned out, and were 
actually suffering. " I am going to Land View for 
help," he said. 

" I will hitch up my team and go with you," said 
Peter Bigman. 

" I will go, too," said Harry, " and see what can be 
done to help those who are worse off than we are. I 
may also be able to make some arrangements for our- 
selves as well," he said, turning to his mother, " al- 
though I am at present at a loss what to do, or which 
way to turn. I am entirely without a plan." 

And so the three men started for Land View on 
their mission of mercy. 

They found sympathizing friends at Land View, 
who at once contributed what was immediately neces- 
sary for the wants of the burned-out settlers, in the 
way of clothes and provisions ; but the people being 
generally poor, they could not do much more. They 
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advised that the settlers, who had been burned out, if 
they could do eo, should leave their claims until 
spring and return to their relatives, thus avoiding 
many hardships necessarily incident to living on the 
prairie in destitute circumstances in winter. 

Kichard Moneycounter called Harry into the back 
room of his bank, and after expressing much sym- 
pathy for their loss, told him that it was not custom- 
ary, but under the circumstances he would be glad 
to advance him a few more hundi*ed dollars on their 
claims. Harry tlianked him heartily for his kind 
offer, and said he would consult his mother before 
accepting. 

The relief party returned with quite a wagon-load 
of supplies for the sufferers, which Rev. John Land- 
hunter undertook, with the help of Peter Bigman, 
to distribute, Harry getting off at Mrs. Snow's. 

Harry told them of their kind reception and of the 
help given at Land Yiew, and informed his mother, 
privately, of the offer which Richard Moneycounter 
had made. 

" Do you think we had better accept it, mother ? " 
he inquired. 

"I dislike to borrow any more money from Mr. 
Moneycounter," she said, thoughtfully ; " but I really 
do not see how we can avoid it." 

" I don't like it either, mother, but it seems to me 
we have but little choice in the matter. What he of- 
fers to lend us will be enough to build us a little house 
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which we can all live in, and buy a cheap horse, 
which we cannot well do without on the prairie; 
there may be enough left by strict economy for us to 
live on until spring, then we will have ' to raise the 
wind" in some other way ; perhaps we can sell some 
of our land to new settlers coming in in the spring." 

" Your reasoning se jms to be correct, my son ; that 
seems to be the best we can do under the ciixjum- 
stances," said Mrs. Noble, rather sadly. 

"I am afraid we shall have a rather hard winter, 
mother ; I regret it mostly on your account, for the 
girls and I, being younger, can stand it so much 
better." 

" Do not worry on my account, Harry, my boy ; I 
shall do very well. I would be selfish, indeed, if I 
was not contented when you and the dear girls are 
doing all yon can for me." 

" O, there is something I wish to ask you, mother ; 
did you save Grace's letter ? " 

" Yes ; it is in the little valise which I saved." 

" I have thought of it several times since the fire ; 
1 don't suppose it amounts to much ; still she ought 
to have it when the time comers. When is her twen- 
ty-first birthday?" 

" On the seventeenth day of next December ; she 
will then control her own destiny." 

On the next day Harry borrowed Peter Bigman's 
team to go to Land View. He went at once to Rich- 
ard Moneycounter's bank and told him that they had 
21 
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decided to accept his kind offer. He then hunted up 
a carpenter, and bought a load of lumber. In a few 
hours he was on his way back to Nobleton with a 
carpenter and the lumber, and before night the carpen- 
ter had begun work on their new house. It was to be 
not much larger than Mrs. Noble's former house, and 
to contain two rooms, and one very small room for 
Harry's bedroom. They made arrangements to di- 
vide up the family until their house was built, Gi*ace 
Constant becoming Fanny Foundit's guest; Harry, 
Peter Bigman's ; and Mrs. Noble and Minnie remain- 
ing with Mrs. Snow. Harry had supposed that no 
possible combination of circumstances could force 
him to become Peter Bigman's guest ; but there 
seemed to be no other place for him. Peter Bigman 
was very urgent and persisted in his invitation, and 
really endeavored to make it as pleasant as possi- 
ble for Harry, as well as offering his help in every 
way toward the rebuilding of Nobleton. In a few 
days the house was nearly finished, for the carpenter 
had obtained assistance. Harry drove to Land Yiew 
with the ladies to purcliase a few articles of furni- 
ture, and such necessary clothing as they could not 
dispense with. Grace Constant added her meager 
purse to the family fund, and insisted " that it should 
be used in common." They thought the outlay for 
furnishing their houses before had been very small ; 
now they found they must make it much less. The 
prospect was not an exhilarating one, for the cold 
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winter would soon be upon tlienri, when they would 
need all the comforts obtainable to meet its rigors. 
Yet none of them showed despondency ; on the con- 
trary, all tried to be as cheerful as possible, for the en- 
couragement of the others ; yet at heart there was a 
certain sense of disappointment in them all. 

As soon as possible they moved into their new 
house, leaving tlie kind friends who had succored 
them with many warm expressions of gratitude. 

'* It seems very different from the old Nobleton," 
said Minnie, " and not nearly so nice." 

'' But there is an advantage, dear," said Mrs. Noble, 
cheerfully. " Here we shall be closer together ; all 
under one roof. That is certainly an advantage." 

" Yes, that is true,'- Minnie replied, remorsefully, 
at having let fall an expression of discontent. 

The furniture was very plain and cheap, and there 
was only a strip or two of carpet here and there on 
the floor. Harry had built a little stable himself, and 
bought an old horse and wagon. 

" If I could get some work to do in winter it would 
come in good now," he said ; " but there is not a 
thing to do." 

Their food was very plain. The beautiful Indian 
summer weather still continued, that had been an 
advantage and comfort to them in their troubles. 

As soon as they were settled in their new house 
they had many callers, for their misfortunes had 
added to their popularity. 
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One day Richard Moneycounter rode up on horse- 
back. They received him very cordially, for they now 
looked upon him as a tried friend of the family. He 
found his call so agreeable that it was nearly tea-time 
before he made a move to leave, when Mrs. Noble 
pressed him to stay to tea. He accepted the invita- 
tion at once. During the preparations Grace Con- 
stant started to the lake for a bucket of water. He 
requested permission to accompany her, which she 
smilingly granted. He took the bucket and they 
walked down the path to the lake, chatting pleasantly. 
Arrived at the lake they walked out on the little 
pier, and he, stooping, dipped the bucket full of water, 
then rising, placed it on the ground, and turned 
toward Grace Constant with a blushing, embarrassed- 
looking face. It was evidently an effort for him to 
speak, but lie forced himself to do it. 

" Miss Constant," he said, " I hope will pardon me 
for renewing my offer; but I do love and respect 
you, and if you would accept my heart and hand you 
would make me the happiest man on earth." 

Grace Constant was , completely taken by surprise ; 
she looked at him when he first began to speak with 
amazement, and before he had finished dropped her 
face in blushing embarrassment. She stood a few 
moments thus, after he had finished, evidently in 
deep thought. 

Her silence encouraged him. He spoke again more 
freely and boldly. " I wish to say also, Miss Constant, 
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that I greatly respect all the members of the Noble 
family, and greatly admire the fine, lady-like quali- 
ties of Mrs. Noble ; the poverty and privations which 
they must necessarily suffer on account of their loss 
by the fire has been a source of extreme regret to 
me. I have helped them all I could in a business 
way ; which, very properly, is the only way in which 
they would accept help from me. I have thought, 
permit me to say, that if you would accept me, that 
we might be of great service to them, and in ways 
that a proper personal pride would not prevent them 
from accepting. I have abundant means, and it would 
afford me real pleasure to be of assistance to your 
friends." 

His kindness and magnanimity had reached Grace's 
heart. She still stood in deep thought. Here was 
an opportunity to be of real service to Mrs. Noble 
and her family, who had been so good to her; to 
smooth the rugged way for her foster mother, and 
relieve Harry and Minnie from a load of care. She 
did not love Kichard Moneycounter ; but she respected 
and admired his fine qualities ; perhaps she could be 
happy with him ; at any rate, she would not be un- 
happy. Should she make the sacrifice ? There was 
another love tugging at her heart-strings, but as yet 
she was not bound by it ; she was still free. Might 
it not be best, even for Harry, if she sacrificed herself ? 
He was fondly devoted to his mother, and she could 
help him relieve her declining years of much hard- 
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ship. Perhaps it would be better ; yet she hesitated. 
It was hard to give up her girlish hope and love, the 
visions and bright imaginations of all her iuaiden 
hours. Yet, perhaps, she ought to do it. Still she 
hesitated, and Richard Moneycounter waited, rightly 
thinking that her hesitation augured hope for him. 
At last she raised her head, but did not look directly 
at him, but sideways, toward the lake, and said, in a 
low voice : " Please give me a week to think of 
your kind offer." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A week of sns^jense — Richard Moneyconnter*s offer — ^More losses 
and tioubles — Mrs. Noble's illness — A talk by the way. 

IT was a week of suspense to Kicliard Money- 
counter, for he told the simple, honest truth when 
he told Grace Constant that he respected and loved 
her. Respect may be considered rather a discrimina- 
ting word when used in connection with love. But 
he meant just what he had said. His was no blind 
love. In his quiet unassuming way he had carefully 
studied her character ; had discovered the rich qual- 
ities of her mind and heart. It is possible he under- 
stood her better than any of the Noble family. 
People's characters are not always best understood 
by their nearest friends. ' 

He knew that his father and mother would wel- 
ex)me such a bride, for they were people of sterling 
qualities, and would look below the superficial in so 
important a matter, which concerned the welfare and 
destiny of their favorite son ; and he was sure that, 
once acquainted with Grace Constant, they would ap- 
prove his choice. What a proud day it would be 
for him when he should be able to introduce this 
beautiful and dignified young lady to his friends as 
his wife. The more he thou<?ht and dreamed over 
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it the more lie longed for a favorable answer to his 
suit. 

Grace continued in the same wavering mind, 
trembling on the verge of a sacrifice, yet hesitating 
to make it ; a most uncomfortable state of mind to be 
in. Many and many a time she conned the argu- 
ments for the sacrifice ; her mind was willing, but 
her heart held back. Her cheek began to pale in the 
mental confiict, and there was an inattention to ordi- 
nary affairs observable in her, which was unusual. 
She had told Mrs. Noble of Eichard Moneycounter's 
first offer ; but his second she kept a profound secret, 
locked up in her own heart, for she knew that if Mrs. 
Noble knew the real state of affairs she would use all 
her influence to prevent the match ; hence she knew, 
that if she accepted him, she must do so before the 
family could interfere. There was no disinterested 
friend in whom she could confide. She felt lonely 
in her struggle. Personal sacrifices of this kind 
must ever be lonely. To serve a friend to the fullest 
extent, it is necessary, sometimes, to shut him out of 
our innermost confidence. 

Mrs. Noble and Minnie noticed a change in 
Grace Constant's looks and actions, and indeed they 
wondered what could be the reason for it; never 
guessing the real cause. They inquired, with solici- 
tude, if her health was not good. She answered 
that she thought she was enjoying her usual health. 
Harry noticed the change, too, and with many little 
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attentions tried to win her back to her usual ways. 
All this kindness, especially from the one she loved, 
had a double eflfect upon her mind : first it made the 
meditated sacrifice harder ; and, second, it made her 
more determined to make it, for she thought the sac- 
rifice would be but a poor return for all their love 
and kindness to her. 

Neai'ly at the end of the week of suspense Richard 
Moneycounter received the unwelcome news from his 
father that he had failed in business for a large 
amount of money, and that, on account of certain 
indorsements, his son would be involved in the fail- 
ure, and both would lose all they had. This was a 
stunning blow to the young banker, and it took all his 
fortitude to bear it. Not only was it the loss of the 
money, which he deeply regretted, but he feared that 
it would be the loss of Grace Constant, also. He un- 
derstood her well enough to know that if she mar- 
ried him it would not be from pure love, but also 
because he had promised to assist her friends. lie 
loved her so much that he was willing to accept her 
hand on these terms, hoping, after marriage, to win 
her whole heart. 

Many bitter hours he spent thinking the matter 
over, and trying to come to a decision as to what was 
his duty toward her. At last, with a fine sense of 
courage and manliness, on the day he was to have re- 
ceived his answer, he wrote the following letter, and 
sent it to her : 
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" Thursday morning, 

" Miss Grace Constant : 

'^ Dear Friend : To-day is the one wbicli I have 
looked forward to as the happiest one of my life. 
To-day I hoped to have heard the words from your 
lips which would have made you mine. Had such 
bliss been permitted to me, it would have been im- 
possible for me to have expressed the joy I should 
have experienced ; but I regret to say that a dark 
shadow has been cast over my bright prospects. 
Since I have seen you I have heard the distressing 
news that my fatlier has failed in business, involving 
me, also, in the failure, which is so great, that botli 
he and I will lose all we have, and have a burden of 
debt resting upon us besides. You will s^e at once 
that I am utterly unable to provide for you as I 
hoped and expected to do, as well as unable to carry 
out my promise with regard to your friends. The 
feelings of my heart are unchanged toward you ; but 
since my circumstances have so greatly changed, I 
recognize the fact that, since you are still unbound to 
me by a promise, it would be an unfortunate thing 
foi* you to bind yourself to me with one now, even 
should you be willing to do so, which I have no right 
to assume. 

"In order, therefore, that our relations to each 
other may again assume those of simple friendship, 
which, I hope, will not be unacceptable to you, I 
withdraw the offer of my hand to you. I hardly 
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need to say that I pen the above with a great sense 
of loss in my heart. 

" Believe me truly your most sincere friend, 

"Richard Moneycounter." 

Wlien Grace Constant read this letter she heaved 
a great sigh^a sigh of relief and pity ; relief that 
she was not required to come to a decision, and pity 
for the misfortune of so fine a young man. A load, 
however, was taken from her heart, and she speedily 
assumed her usual manner. 

When Richard Moneycounter called again she con- 
doled with him on his misfortune, and told him she 
would always be his sincere friend. He thanked her, 
suppressing his emotions with great effort. 

Harry, Mrs. Noble, and Minnie were profuse in 
their expressions of regret over his loss. Mrs. Noble 
expressed the hope that, in this rapidly-growing coun- 
try, with its many opportunities, that he would soon 
find a way to retrieve his loss. The whole family 
treated him with the greatest kindness, for which he 
felt a deep gratitude, remarking to a friend after- 
ward : " There are a few people, after all, who will be 
kind to a man, instead of kicking him when he is 
down in the world." 

Mrs. Noble received a letter in a strange hand- 
writing a few days after they were settled in their 
new house, and it was not without considerable curi- 
osity she opened it and rapidly sc&nned its contents. 
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After reading it she handed it, with rather a pleasant 
smile, to Harry, who read it aloud for the benefit of 
the young ladies, as follows : 

"Yankton, November^ 1883. 

"Mrs. Noble: 

" My Dear Madam : It is with sincere regret 
tliat I have just lieard of you and yuur family being 
burned out recently by a prairie fire. I am heartily 
sorry for you all; for I know the discomforts of 
being burned out of house and home at this season 
of the year must be very great, not to speak of the 
pecuniary loss. You have my profound sympathy 
for yourself and family ; and if I can be of any as- 
sistance to you, I hope you will feel perfectly free to 
call upon me. The Supreme Court of the Territory, 
of which all the circuit judges are members, is now 
in session here, otherwise I would like to have made 
my condolence in person. 

" Believe me, my dear madam, your sincere friend, 

"Joshua Lambekton." 

" Good for the judge ! " said Harry, after he had 
finished reading. 

"Veiy kind, indeed," said Minnie. "I hardly 
imagined he thought enough of us to write and oflEer 
his services." 

" He seems to be a very kind-hearted man, and 
then, you know, he is our neighbor," said Grace 
Constant. 
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Kev. Jolin Landlmnter h£|,d rebuilt his claim shanty. 
He was now devoting his time energetically toward 
building a new church at Land View. He called 
frequently at Mrs. Noble's house, and was one of the 
family's most earnest sympathizers. It seemed, how- 
ever, to give him the greatest pleasure to express his 
sympathy to Minnie, and that young lady seemed 
to have pleasure in listening to him, and thought 
him one of tlie kindest-hearted and cleverest of 
men. He submitted all his church plans to her, 
and the ways and means of raising the nioney to build 
it. She, in her lively way, made a number of sug- 
gestions of great help to him. They were bom of 
her intuitive good sense. One might wish that there 
\vere no more troubles for the Noble family to endure 
during the long winter about setting in. But human 
joys seem sometimes like a table of ten-pins — all set 
up in good order, and in their proper places — when 
an unseen hand rolls a ball of trouble at them, which 
knocks one down, then another, then another, until 
we look on in dread lest all should be swept away. 
In a few days after they had got settled in their new 
house the old horse which Harry had bought, hoping 
it would answer all necessary purposes for the winter, 
sickened and died. The family were, by this loss, 
entirely cut oflE from access to the outside world, ex- 
cept by walking, which was sometimes impracticable 
for the ladies. This was a great deprivation, indeed, 
for they always went to church at Land Yiew, when 
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the weather permitted, and quite often drove to call 
on their neighbors, it being a relief from the monot- 
ony of living 80 secluded in a small house at a season 
of the year when there was not much out-of-door 
work to do. Then Mrs. Noble received a letter an- 
nouncing the death of a dear friend in the East. 
Her health had rallied very much since they had 
come to Dakota, but the excitement of the fire and 
sense of loss afterward had told on her delicate con- 
stitution with a depressing effect, despite her forti- 
tude. This last news— of the death of her friend — 
caused an unfavorable crisis, and a nervous fever set 
in. Harry and the young ladies were greatly alarmed, 
for sickness to them seemed enough to be di'eaded 
for the mother when they could command the med- 
ical skill and comforts of civilization ; but for her to 
be sick in this rude house, with many comforts unat- 
tainable, seemed hard indeed. Harry Noble went to 
Land Yiew and engaged a doctor. He was a young 
and inexperienced student, just out of college. 
Though he was a fine young man, and they believed 
he would do all that he could for the sick one, yet 
they felt great unwillingness and hesitation in trust- 
ing that precious life in such unskilled hands. Mrs. 
Noble was a loving and patient sufferer. The doctor 
advised them to appear as cheerful as possible before 
her, and to try, as far as possible, to banish care and 
worry from her mind ; so, tliough the hearts of the 
family were sad, they must wear smiling faces in her 
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presence, and present things to her in their most 
hopeful aspect. This was hard for them all to do, 
Harry in particular, for the burden of the family 
cares now rested entirely upon him. He could not 
but think of their straitened circumstances, the debt on 
the land, hardly enough money to carry them through 
the winter, and this small sum must be depleted by 
a heavy doctor's bill and for medicine for his mother. 
The cold winter months were upon them, their fuel 
low in quantity, and expensive to replace in this 
prairie country, where it is so scarce. Had this 
horse lived he niight have hauled wood from the Mis- 
souri Kiver bottoms, where it could be cheaply pur- 
chased ; but now he could not do that. 

The outlook was a dismal one, and his high spirits 
began to be depressed, but in his mother's presence 
he was wont to assume a cheerful look for her sake. 
The burden of responsibility rested heavily upon him, 
and he felt that a kind word from a sympathizing 
friend would be a great help to him. Who has not 
felt so in hours of darkness and trouble ? 

One day he walked with Grace Constant to Mrs. 
Snow's, leaving Minnie to take care of her mother. 
Mrs. Noble, with her kind-hearted thoughtfulness, 
even in her own sickness, remembered that they had 
not seen any of the Snows for several days, and sent 
Grace over to inquire if they were all well. Harry 
gladly embraced the opportunity to have a conversa- 
tion with her. 
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" Grace," be said, " I have been wanting to talk 
with you about our family affairs for several days, 
but have not had a chance before. I want to con- 
sult with you ; to see if you can help me by your ad- 
vice to place them in better shape." 

"You know, Harry," she replied, looking ear- 
nestly at him with her dark-blue eyes, "that any 
thing that I can do to help the family, either by 
advice or in any other way, I will most cheerfully 
do." 

"I know that, Grace," he said, with beaming eyes; 
" so I have asked for your advice." He then told 
her all about the family affairs and the unfortunate 
position in which they were placed. He knew that 
she knew much that he told her, but it was a relief 
for him to tell her, and as she was a willing hearer, he 
thought that they might think over the family troubles 
together. She walked with her head down, ponder- 
ing, for awhile, after he had finished speaking. 

" Harry," she said, at last, looking at him with a rev- 
erent look in her eyes, " I have thought over what 
you have said; to me there seems to be no help 
which I can now give yoa in a human way, by advice 
or otherwise ; but, Harry, there is another source of 
help which we must not neglect, we must * trust in 
God.'" 

" Yes, Grace, we must do that." 

This agreement to tnist in a higher, all-wise, and 
good God brought a sense of relief and help to their 
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hearts, and they continued their journey in a more 

cheerful state of mind, gradually relapsing into other 

topics. There was always a sense of completeness to 

them both when they were together in this way, and 

no cloud entirely obscured their happiness when in 

each other's society. 

Arrived at Mrs. Snow's, they found the widow in 

about her usual state of worry, and overrun with 

work. The usual state of untidiness reigned in her 

house, perhaps a little more than usual, for one of 

her "Snow birdies" had been slightly ailing for a 

few days, and she was deterred from her house-work ; 

that was the reason the Noble family had not seen any 

of the Snows for several days. The child was better 

now, and playing on the floor with the others. The 

children all gave Harry and Grace Constant a noisy 

welcome when they entered. Mrs. Snow inquired 

very pathetically for Mrs. Noble's health, hoping she 

would soon " be about again, but them fevers," she 

said, " are generally slow, tedious things ; I'm going 

to run over and see her as soon as I can get Miss 

Fonndit to stay with the children." 
22 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Minnie's illness — Peter Bigman's opportunity — The proposal — A 
fortnight's delay — Mrs. Noble and Grace. 

THE troubles of tlie family, apparently, did not 
at the beginning afteet Minnie as inncli as tlie 
others. But the truth was that she felt them deeply. 
She had, however, determined, in her own mind, to 
try to maintain her naturally lively disposition in its 
full vigor, in order to keep the other members of the 
family from becoming despondent. Slie succeeded 
well for awhile in her kind purpose, but the mental 
strain was great — too great it seemed, for one morn- 
ing she was unable to rise and complained of head- 
ache. She thought it would soon pass away; but 
when the doctor came to see Mi*s. Noble and exam- 
ined her, he told Harry and Grace that she had a 
high fever, with decidedly unfavorable symptoms. 

" Poor Min," said Harry, " I'm afraid our troubles 
have been too much for her, yet she seemed to bear 
them better than any of us." 

" That, I think, is probably the great cause of the 
sickness ; there has been too much mental repression, 
and it has reacted upon her body. The natural ex- 
pression of the feelings is the greatest safeguard to 
health," said the doctor. 
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" Minnie, I have no doubt, endeavored to maintain 
her usually lively ways to encourage the rest of the 
family," said Grace Constant. 

" Doubtless her motives were good," the doctor re- 
plied, "^ but the laws of health are rigid, and we must 
pay the penalty of their violation, even when done 
with the best motives." 

" That is one thing I cannot undei-stand very well," 
said Harry; "wliy people must often suffer for do- 
ing good. One would naturally think they would be 
rewarded." 

" I have thought of that, too," said Grace Constant. 
" To me at first it was very puzzling, but after think- 
ing over it for a long time I came to the conclusion 
that good deeds are always rewarded. To the outside 
world this is not always apparent, but they cannot see 
the secret satisfaction of the soul after performing a 
good act. The doer may even find an added mental 
joy in the mental suffering, for the language of the 
heart is, ' Have I not done this good thing, even at 
the cost of suffering ? ' " 

"I have no doubt there is generally such a mental 
reward as you speak of, but it is often marred by 
bodily suffering," said Harry. 

" That is true as regards our present life, but when 
we have put off this body, the rewards for good deeds 
will be perfect," Grace Constant replied. 

Grace Constant and Harry had now the nursing 
and care of their sick, and they felt that troubles were 
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settling down upon them like a dark cloud, but 
it was a labor of love, and they watched and cared 
for them assiduously day and night. But it was 
wearisome work, and the worst was that there was 
no visible improvement in the condition of their 
sick. Daily the doctor came and went, reporting 
no change for the better in the condition of his 
patients. 

Days and nights of work and watching began to 
tell upon Grace Constant and Harry, but most upon 
Grace Constant, the weaker. She earnestly prayed 
to be able to bear the burden without faltering, 
but under the strain she began to grow nervous and 
depressed in spirit, although she concealed it as well 
as she could from the suflferers. She thought she 
would like to do so much more for them than her 
circumstances would permit; she longed to provide 
comforts, and even luxuries, for them which to her 
were now unattainable, and she thought that with 
better medical attendance their improvement might 
be greater. She studied and thought over in her 
mind how, if possible, these tilings might be obtained, 
but, study and think as she would, she could devise 
no means to get them. 

" O, that I had plenty of money, that I might 
surround these sufferers, so dear to me, with all the 
comforts and luxuries of life, and place the best med- 
ical skill and science at their service ! but it seems to 
me I can do nothing but watch and wait." 
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How often our powers of execution lag behind the 
best wishes of our heai'ts. 

Peter Bigman had watched the course of events in 
the Noble family with secret satisfaction, and gloated 
over them. They ministered greatly to his self- 
conceit. During the first few months the success of 
the Noble family had seemed unbounded, far sur- 
passing his own in various ways, which, as we have 
before seen, was a great cause of chagrin to him. 
They had secured more and better land than he had, 
at less cost ; for they had no relinquishments to pur- 
chase, whereas he had been obliged to increase his 
possessions by purchasing relinquishments. Then the 
popularity of the Noble family in the county, while 
he remained in comparative insignificance, injured 
his pride ; and Harry's election to the Constitutional 
Convention, and success there, liad been galling to his 
former superior ofiicer. He liad ground his teeth in 
secret, but to accomplish his dogged purpose — to 
secure the hand of Grace Constant — ^he had been 
obliged to look upon the success of the Nobles 
outwardly with complacency, and even to congratulate 
them. Hoping against hope, it seemed for a tiino 
that some unlucky turn of affairs might give him the 
longed for opportunity to push his suit. 

In the mean time he iiad added to his land and to 
liis cattle ; had increased the size of his shanty, and 
was prospering. The adversity whicli he had wished to 
overtake the Nobles had come upon them. They had 
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lost tlieir money ; liad incurred a debt on their land ; 
had been burned out ; had lost their live stock, and, 
worst of all, Mrs. Noble and Minnie were both very 
sick. How quickly and strangely their relative posi- 
tions had been reversed. He had prospered in every 
thing and had no reverses, while the Nobles, who 
seemed for a short time to have been tossed upon the 
crest of the wave of prosperity, were now down in the 
trough between the billows. He had, coldly, dog- 
gedly, persistently, waited for his oppoi-tunity, and 
now it seemed to him to have arrived. 

After the Nobles had been burued out, as we know, 
he had oflEered his services to them. After the 
house had been rebuilt, and the horse had died, he 
had offered to drive the family to church every 
Sunday, and once they had accepted his offer ; but 
, none of them felt comfortable in being under contin- 
ual obligations to. him. He visited frequently at the 
house, but since Grace Constant's melodeon had been 
destroyed by the fire, the only special means which 
he had of approaching her had been wanting. He 
was always kindly received and kindly treated by the 
family on account of the favors which they had ac- 
cepted from him, but he felt that he had no real warm 
place in the family heart. When Mrs. Noble and 
Minnie were taken sick, he noted the depressing 
effects of days and nights of watching upon Grace 
and Harry; he thought that another opportunity 
for him had come— long hoped and waited for — to 
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press his suit ; ignobly willing to take advantage of 
all the unfortuitous circumstances of her whom he 
loved. 

One day, at this time, Peter Bigman drove over to 
Mrs. Noble's to inquire about the invalids. Harry 
told him, in the outer room, that there was no change 
for the better ; the doctor had left but a short time 

ago. 

" He is going to change mother's medicine," Harry 
continued, "and wanted me to go to Land View 
and get the new medicine as soon as possible. I 
hope the change will help her, for nothing the doc- 
tor has given her has seemed to be of any benefit 
to her." 

" I will drive over for the medicine, if you wish," 
said Peter Bigman. 

"The medicine is not all we need. Grace says 
there are some other things we must have for the 
invalids ; she wants to buy them herself ; but I do 
not see how we can both leave at the same time, in 
fact we cannot, so Grace will have to go without 
me, and I will nurse mother and Minnie while she is 
gone." 

" If Miss Constant would ride to Land View with 
me, I would be glad to have her," said Peter Bigman, 
inwardly aglow. 

Harry called Grace out of the room and told her 
that Peter Bigman had kindly offered to drive to 
Land View for the medicine, and if she wished she 
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could accompany him, and make the purcliases they 
needed, 

Grace Constant hesitated a few moments, not caring 
to take the ride with Peter Bigman alone, but the 
case was urgent, and she might not soon have another 
opportunity, so she said : " I am obliged to you, Mr. 
Bigman, for your kind oflEer, and will get ready to start 
at once.'' 

Harry helped her into the wagon at the door, and 
pleasantly bade them '' Good-morning " as the wagon 
di'ove away. He little knew what a risk his own hap- 
piness was running of being wrecked on that short 
journey ; or what a source of trial it would be to Grace 
Constant. 

It was a pleasant morning ; the sun shone brightly ; 
the sky was clear and blue, the air cold and crisp. 

Peter Bigman and Grace Constant rode to Land 
View quite pleasantly, talking first of the pleasant 
Dakota weather, then reverting back to scenes and 
times at their old home. As both avoided embar- 
rassing subjects, the time passed quite agreeably and 
the ride to Land View seemed quite short. 

Arrived at Land View, Grace Constant procured 
the medicine for Mrs. Noble, and made her purchases 
as quickly as possible, being in haste to return and 
relieve Harry, in nursing the invalids. As soon as 
they were well out of Land View Peter began to dilate 
upon his prospects and his success thus far in Dakota. 

" I shall have a splendid stock farm," he said, " and 
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expect to add to my herd as rapidly as possible, for 
/think raising cattle and sheep the most profitable 
business in Dakota. Just look over this prairie and 
think of the millions of tons of splendid grasses going 
to waste every year for want of cattle to eat them. 
I propose to do my share toward furnishing moutlis 
to eat them, and think I shall get a rich profit from it 
as well." 

" I certainly hope you will,^' said Grace Constant. 

" Then /expect to build me a nice house, and plant 
trees around it, and make a pleasant home." 

" Your place is well located for a pleasant home," 
she said. 

He was warily leading the conversation into a chan- 
nel lie wished it to enter. 

" I am very sorry," he said, " that Harry Noble and 
his family have been so unfortunate. They have the 
best land about here; but, then, it is covered with 
debt." 

" Yes," said Grace Constant, slowly, " we are deep- 
ly in debt, and we find it a great trial." 

" And then to be burned out and lose every thing 
just at the beginning of winter was another hard 
stroke of fortune." 

" Very," she replied ; " but our friends were so 
kind to us that we have not sufiered as much as I 
expected." 

"You have had kind friends, doubtless; nevertheless 
the result is that the family are still deeper in debt." 
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" Tbat 18 true," said Grace, her mind depressed by 
much watching, readily following him into a gloomy 
train of thought, and not detecting his purpose. 

" Then to have all the trouble intensified and in- 
creased by Mrs. Noble, and Minnie being taken down 
wnth a long spell of sickness, deprived of comforts 
and medical attendance which they ought to have, is 
hardest of all." 

" You speak truly," said Grace Constant, despond- 
ently ; " it has been a hard trial to me, and I have 
often wished to help them in ways in which I am 
unable." 

" I have felt like helping them, too," he said, sym- 
pathetically, " but they will accept nothing from me 
of importance." 

Grace Constant knew this was true, and remained 
silent. 

Peter Bigman had led the conversation to what he 
believed to be the critical point, and now, nervously, 
but with a dogged determination, pressed the impor- 
tant question. 

"But although they are reluctant to accept any 
thing from me, yet /would like to help them," in a 
magnanimous tone. " O, Miss Constant, if you would 
only let me help them through you ! " 

" How could I ? " inquired Grace, innocently, but 
a little startled. 

" Miss Constant, you have turned away from my 
suit twice before, but I love you still, and would do 
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any thing for you. If you will accept me you caa 
do as you will with all I have. You could then help 
your friends, and they would accept it from your 
hands." 

He spoke fervently, and with a passion that one 
would hardly have expected from his cold-blooded 
temperament. 

Grace Constant looked at him with a surprised and 
startled look in her liquid blue eyes, the color which 
the clear, crisp air had brought to her cheeks fled, 
and under the white skin the sapphire veins could be 
plainly seen. She looked at him thus a moment, 
then looked down, and was silent. Thus she sat as 
they drove slowly over the yellow grass of the 
prairie ; she seemed rigid. Peter Bigman looked at 
her and waited for an answer, but she gave na sign 
of life or motion. He began to move nervously in 
his seat, and to wonder if he could say any thing else 
to strengthen his suit ; but he could think of no influ- 
ence or argument which he had not used. He 
thought of testing her by some little endearment, but 
she was so still, quiet, and dignified-looking, that he 
feared to jeopardize his hopes by doing so. They 
were in sight of Mrs. Noble's house. In a few min- 
utes they would be there. He became desperate, but 
still she sat motionless, looking down. At last he 
said, pleadingly, 

"Miss Constant, wont you say ^Yes' to my peti- 
tion ? " 
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She did not answer hira. 

They drove up to the house. She quietly allowed 
him to help her out of the wagon, but did not look 
into his face. As she walked toward the house she 
turned and said, hurriiedly, to him : 

" Wait a moment." 

Directly she came out again, handed him a small 
piece of white paper, and hurried into the house 
again. 

He quickly mounted liis wagon and drove away. 
A short distance from the house he opened the paper, 
with nervous hands, to learn his fate. In faint, trem- 
bling lines these words were wiitten : " In two weeks 
you may ask for my answer." 

Peter Bigman was angry ; his face became dis- 
torted by passion. He crumpled the innocent, little 
piece of white paper fiercely in his hand. He gave 
his horses a fierce cut with his whip, which sent them 
tearing homeward. " How dare this girl trifle with 
me f " he thought. Having an exaggerated opinion of 
his own merits, he thought others should bow to his 
egotism. Was he not conferring a favor upon her by 
offering her his hand and his heart ? And instead 
of accepting the offer with alacrity, she trifled with 
him, asked him " to wait two weeks." Why wait ? 
If she was anxious to accept him she would have 
done so at once. And why not anxious after the ad- 
vantageous offers he had made to her ? How was it 
possible that she could not love him f He who loved 
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her so well." In his anger he thought of withdraw- 
ing his oflEer, but his dogged determination to accom- 
plish his purpose prevented him. " He would never 
give her up while there was a ray of hope. And 
was there any hope?" He opened the crumpled 
paper, reined up the horses until they came to a slow 
walk, then smoothed out the creases of the paper on 
the seat of the wagon, and read again : 

" In two weeks you may ask for my answer." 

" In two weeks." Yes, there was hope. She hesi- 
tated, was undecided ; before she gave positive denials, 
now she asked him to wait. Yes, there was hope, a 
ray of hope ; she had never given him even this be- 
fore. He could afford to wait two weeks ; he would 
wait. He felt better ; there was hope, bright hope. 
After all, his long journey might be repaid by suc- 
cess. After all, by persistent following, and an acute 
taking advantage of circumstances, he might win her, 
and then all this indecision and trifling with him 
would be done away. He would he her master. 

When he arrived at home he was in quite a cheer- 
ful frame of mind, and so continued for many days. 

Grace Constant went about her duties in a pre- 
occupied state of mind. Although she did the house- 
work skillfully, and waited upon and nursed the pa- 
tients tenderly, such things as did not require her 
special attention were done meclianically. She was 
thinking, constantly and continually thinking, of what 
her duty was, and how she ought to do it. Every 
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little act of devotion, every little attention which she 
bestowed upon the dear sick ones, made a mute ap- 
peal to her heart, whether she was not doing all 
she could for them. She might have them so much 
better cared for and so much more comfortable at a 
personal sacrifice. And yet she was holding ba^k. 
Why should she? She did not love Peter Bigmau; 
perhaps never could love him; but would not her 
sacrifice be a greater test of her devotion to her 
friends? Noble natures sometimes seem to have a 
predisposition for self-sacrifice, perhaps under a dis- 
torted sense of duty. Such seemed to he Grace Con- 
stant's condition at this time, intensified by the de- 
pression of spirits consequent upon wearisome nursing 
and watching. Her friends all noticed a preoccupa- 
tion and thoughtful stillness about her ; but, knowing 
nothing of the real cause, attributed it to the unusual 
care and responsibility devolving upon her. 

One day Grace Constant was sitting beside Mrs. 
Noble's bed, clasping her hand, when Mrs. Noble said : 

" Grace dear, I am very sorry that you are obliged 
to have so much care and to work so hard for us." 

" Why, auntie," she replied, " you know I am glad 
to be able to do any thing in the world for you." 

" Yes, I know you are, dear," replied Mrs. Noble, 
in her weak voice ; " yet it seems hard that you should 
be obliged to do so much for people who are no kin to 
you. 

" But auntie, you have been a mother to me, and 
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any thing that I could do would be but a small return 
for your kindness to me." 

Mi's. Noble little guessed how much more she 
meditated doing for them than she had done, and 
Grace dared not tell her. 

"I have thought since I have been sick, Grace 
dear," said Mrs. Noble, " that it was hardly right to 
bring you out on this Dakota prairie with us, and sub- 
ject you to all the hardships and deprivations of front- 
ier life. I have thought your father might not have 
wished it, had he lived." 

" But, auntie dear, how could you help it ? Am I 
not one of the family ? and do you think I would con- 
sent to be left behind ? Then I know my father 
would consider himself fortunate to have me under 
your care wherever you might be. Please don't dis- 
turb yourself about these things any more, auntie ; you 
know it is because you are sick that you take these 
despondent views of things ; when you get better, you 
will look at it quite diflEerently. I am so glad I came 
to Dakota with you, auntie. Why, how should I 
have felt to have you sict, and Minnie sick, and no 
one to nurse you, and I away off in Jersey City, or 
New York ? It makes me shudder to think of it. 
No, auntie, let me assure you, that I am always thank- 
ful to be near you." She kissed Mrs. Noble. 

"You are a dear, good girl, Grace, and a great 
comfort to me ; and to us all," said Mrs. Noble, wip- 
ing away a tear. 
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" Don't praise me, auntie ; what little I have done 
or may be able to do for you or the family, seems to 
me but a drop compared to your great kindness to- 
ward the poor orphan." 

"Are you not feeling well?" asked Mrs. Koble, 
anxiously, changing the subject. "I have noticed 
a change in you during the last few days ; I hope you 
are not sick." 

" O, no, auntie ; I am quite well, I assure you. I 
have more to do, as you know, and am very much oc- 
cupied all the time ; but I am not sick. Do not, 
auntie, please, get that idea into your mind to worry 
you." 

" I hope for your own and our sakes that you will 
not get sick. I don't know what we should do if you 
did." 

" Do not be in the least alarmed about me, auntie. 
I am quite welL" 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Fanny Poundit's long visit — The blizzard — ^Hany sprains his 
ankle — Grace Constant's night meditation — She decides to accept 
Peter Bigman — A beautiful morning after a storm. 

IT was nearly tlie middle of December, and still 
Mrs. Noble and Minnie were sick, with but little 
signs of improvement. The long watching had begun 
to tell heavily upon Grace Constant ; not so much 
physically as mentally, for the conflict was still 
going on in her mind, whether she would accept 
or reject Peter Bigman's offer. Sometimes her 
womanliood arose in rebellion at the thought, but 
when she looked upon the sufferers, her heart sank 
within her. 

One morning when Harry and she happened to be 
just outside the door, Harry, looking upon her with a 
great tenderness in his eyes and an unusual gentleness 
in his manner, said to her : " Grace, I am so sorry 
that you are having such a hard time nursing and 
working. I wish I could make it easier in some way 
for you." 

" Why, Harry, I need no more help than you give 
nje, and I am getting along very well," in a reproach- 
ful tone, " one would almost think I had been com- 
plaining." 
23 
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" Ah, Grace, you would never complain ; you would 
die in your tracks first." 

" Now, Harry, don't abuse me." 

" I wish I could get one of your own sex to assist 
you." 

" But there is no one but Fanny Foundit, and she 
is so off-hand and loud in her manner that she annoys 
auntie ; so I do not encourage her to come here much, 
although she has several times offered to come and do 
all she could." 

" You are putting us all under a great debt of grati- 
tude to you, Grace, by your devotion." 

'' Do not speak to me in that way, Harry," with a 
little flash of temper. " It makes me feel as if I was 
not one of the family." 

" Forgive me, Grace," he said, looking long and 
tenderly into her dark-blue eyes. There was an in- 
stantaneous flash of recognition and answer to his love 
which he could not fail to see. Then she turned 
away and entered the house, leaving Harry in a deli- 
cious dream. 

Peter Bigman came daily to inquire for the s^ck 
ones, and made daily offers of assistance of any kind 
which he could render. But there was nothing in 
particular that he could do, unless something was 
wanted at Land Yiew ; then he drove there, either 
alone, or accompanied by FTarry. Grace took great 
care that she should not be thrown alone into his com- 
pany before the two weeks had expired, and he was 
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prudent enough not to press las suit during that time. 
It was well for him that Harry did not know of the 
position of affairs between him and Grace Constant, or 
doubtless he would have loat control of himself and put 
the ban upon Peter Bigman's presence in their house. 
But he was innocent of the whole transaction, and, 
not knowing Peter Bigman's hidden motives and 
doings, really began to think that he had impi\)ved 
since he had moved to Dakota, and was a much better 
and truer man than he had been in New York. 

"Harry, why are you piling so much wood up 
close to the door ? " Grace Constant inquired of him 
one morning, as she stood a moment watching him 
busily at work. 

" It is the fifteenth day of December, Grace, and 
if the stories I hear of the winters and storms in 
Dakota are true, I think it a good plan to have plenty 
of wood right handy, or we may not be able to get it 
when we want it." 

" O, I hope we will not have any of those terrible 
blizzards we have heard about. It don't seem possi- 
ble to-day. It is a clear, beautiful day ; pretty cold, 
it is true, but crisp and bracing weather." 

" I hope we sha'n't have a blizzard ; but it is best 
to be ready," Harry replied. 

"I really believe that is Fanny Foundit coming 
over there, what in the world sliall I do with her? 
she almost drives auntie wild with her loudness," said 
Grace. 
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" She means well," said Harry, " but she had better 
stay away, for she does more hann than good." 

" That is true ; but how can we prevent it ? " 

" Why, how do you do. Miss Constant ? How are 
you, Harry ? " shaking hands with both. '* I hope 
mother and Minnie are better; not much? too bad! 
what a long spell they are having. Must be tired to 
death nursing; thought I would run over and help 
you a spell. Would come of tener, but I go over to 
Mr. Bigman's often and tidy up his place, and do a 
little cooking for him. You see he has always been 
used to having his mother look after him, and keep 
his household affaii-s straight ; now he has no one, so 
I take quite an intere-t in the* poor fellow, and run 
over and help him a little sometimes. Kight, aint 
it ?" turning to Harry. 

'' O, yes, certainly," said Harr}', smiling. '* Very 
kind in you to look after an old bachelor ; saves him 
the trouble of sewing on his buttons, mending his 
stockings, and the like. You are a good Samaritan, 
Miss Found it." 

'* Now, Harry, quit laughing at me ; you know 
very well that you would like some woman to be a 
sister to you if you were living in a claim shanty ; 
but let us go in and see the invalids, and if you have 
any work you want a helpin' hand in. Miss Constant, 
jnst show it to me." 

Grace Constant reluctantly opened the door and 
showed her in. Fanny Foundit todt off her hat and 
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shawl, hung them upon hooks in the outer room, and 
walked into the room where Mrs. Noble and Minnie 
were lying in separate beds. 

" Sorry you are no better, Mrs. Noble," she said, 
seating hei'self by the bedside. " Hoped you'd been 
about before this time, but these fevers hold on for a 
long time sometimes." 

She was a Job's comforter. Poor Mrs. Noble 
winced and almost trembled under her rude address. 

" I hope I shall be spared to be about again soon," 
she said, faintly. 

" Yes, I hope so, too, even if it does take a long 
time." 

" And how are you to-day, Minnie ? " she said, go- 
ing over and seating herself beside Minnie's bedside. 

^^ About the same, I think," said poor Minnie, 
feebly, shrinking away from her. 

"Well, you are young and strong, and you ought 
to be around soon ; perhaps if you would perk up a 
little you would get aronnd sooner. Sometimes 
people get hipped and think they are sicker than 
they are." 

"I wish that was the case with me," said poor 
Minnie to her torturer, " but I am sure it is not." 

" Then you ought to take your medicine regular, 
and mind the doctor's order." 

" I do as well as I can, but some of the medicines 
do not agree with me ; I can't help that, can I ? " 

"Miss Foundit, please come out here, and help 
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me," said Grace^ coming to the door, much distressed 
at the discomfort which Miss Foundit's rough ways 
caused the invalids. 

Grace Constant contrived to keep Fanny Found it 
employed until dinner-time, keeping her out of the 
sick-room as much as possible. The day still con- 
tinued bright and clear, but after dinner Mi's. Noble 
and Minnie both complained of feeling cold, and 
getting colder all the time. Grace put more bed 
covering on them, and Harry put more wood into 
the stoves. Fanny Foundit said, directly : *' Why, 
how cold I am. It seems to me as if my fingers 
turn into ice when I get away from the stove." 

Grace said she felt very cold, too. " I can't under- 
stand it ; it's such a bright clear day ; we have good 
fires in the stoves, yet we are all compkining of the 
cold." 

For Harry, too, was saying: " It's awful chilly." 

Soon the wind began to rise, blowing harder ahd 
harder, and clouds began to cover the bright, blue sky. 
Then the snow began to fall thickly ahd rapidly, filling 
the air with particles as tine as flour ; so densely filling 
it that a person could not see distinctly more than two 
or three feet in front of them. Looking out of the 
window, all signs and landmarks were obliterated. 
The ground was a white sheet; the air a whirling 
cloud of powdered snow. The wind shrieked and 
blew terribly around the little house, as if enraged 
with it as an obstacle in its path, which, like a mighty 
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giant, it would tear into atoms, and drive fiercely 
before it, among the fine, white particles 6i snow. 
It grew intensely cold. They pushed the beds of 
the invalids nearer the stove, and Harry filled both 
stoves with wood ; he and Grace Constant and 
Fanny Foundit were oWiged to wrap themselves up 
in much extra clothing, and spent the greater pait 
of the time huddled around the stove in the outer 
room. 

''This must be a blizzard," said Grace Constant. 

" Should think it was, or any thing bad you have 
a mind to call it " said Fanny Foundit, leaning 
forward in her chair and spreading her cold fingera 
over the stove. 

"How suddenly it came," said Harry; "that's the 
most surprising thing about it." 

" I am glad I was not on the prairie wheii it did 
come up," said Fanny Foundit ; " I might have been 
on my way here, you know." 

" Yes, or to Peter Bigman's," said Harry, with a 
smile. 

" But what a dreadful thing to be caught on the 
prairie with a team," said Grace ; " this storjn is be- 
wildering, a person could not see which way to drive 
or turn." 

" Yes, it is a dreadful fix to be caught in," said 
Harry; "there are no fences in this country, and 
very few landmarks of any kind ; nothing can be 
seen but a white, whirling waste ; one caught in such 
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a blizzard would drive around in a circle, utterly 
bewildered. 

" Until they give up and freeze to death," Baid 
Fanny Foundit. 

" I hope no poor soul is caught in this one," said 
Grace Constant. 

Toward night the storm increased ; the wind IJevv 
a perfect gale ; the air was, if possible, inore com- 
pletely filled than ever with snow; the cold grew 
more intense. The little house creaked and trem- 
bled before the blast ; the piercing cold wind blew in 
under the door, around the windows, and in every 
little crevice ; it even found its way up through the 
floor. That night the thermometer marked forty 
below zero. 

'* You ladies had better all go to bed," said Harry 
to Grace Constant, " and I will stay up and keep the 
fires going in this room, and in mother's room. Wo 
cannot get along without good fires to-night." 

The blizzard continued through the long, terrible 
night. Mrs. Noble and Minnie could not sleep, on 
account of their increased nervousness because of the 
storm. They required mucli attention, and Grace 
Constant was up the greater part of the night ; but 
Fanny Foundit, who had been relegated to Harry's 
room, slept soundly, loaded down with bed clothing. 

It was a long dreadful night, a night of suffering 
to the people, awake, in tbat little house on the 
prairie ; and it is not to be wondered at if both the 
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sick and their watchers wished themselves safely back 
in their warm and comfortable home in Jersey City, 
where there were no dreadful blizzards. The lons:- 
wished-for morning came at last, but brought with 
it little relief ; it was not so dark, that was all. The 
blizzard still raged in all its fury, and it seemed as if 
it would never cease. Harry went out and brought 
in a supply of wood. It was the breath of an arctic 
hurricane that came in at the hastily opened and 
closed door. It was well that he had piled the wood 
close to the door, or probably he would have perished 
in reaching it. Miss Fonndit slept late and came ou^*, 
shivering, to the fire. 

"Land sakesi Is this blizzard never going to 
stop bio win' ? " she said, looking out of the window 
in dismay. 

"It has been a dreadful night," said Harry, "and 
mother and Minnie are frightened almost . to 
death. It did not seem to disturb your sleep much, 
though?" 

" O, I slept pretty good, dreamed a good deal, 
though ; dreamed that this house was on one of the 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains, and a big giant was 
teetering it back and forward. I expect it was the 
wind shaking the house that made me dream the 
ugly dream." 

" This house shakes a good deal, but it stands the 
blizzard better than one would possibly think," said 
Harry. 
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" I wonder how my poor little claim ehanty is get- 
ting along; I hope it is not scattered all over the 
prairie. It has all my things in it," said Fanny 
Foundit, ruefully. 

" Harry dear/' said Mi's. Noble, in a plaintive, fee- 
ble voice, when he went into her room, "I have 
thought a great deal of poor Mrs. Snow and her 
children since this storm began ; I am afraid they will 
perish." 

"They will have a hard time, I have no doubt, 
mother, but I hope they will come through iall right. 
I put a good pile of wood by Mrs. Snow's door for 
her when I was over last, and told her she must pre 
pare for a blizzard, which was likely to come at any 
time at this season of the year." 

" Would it not be possible for you to go and help 
them, Harry ? " 

" Impossible. Mother, I do not know when I 
should return, if ever; besides, I cannot leave you 
and Minnie on sick-beds, without a male protector." 

" May the good Lord preserve Mrs. Snow and her 
children, and all others exposed to this dreadful bliz- 
zard ! " said Mrs. Noble, clasping her hands ani lifting 
her eyes reverently upward. 

The effect of the blizzard upon Mrs. Noble and 
Minnie had a very depressing effect upon Grace 
Constant. She began to upbraid herself, inwardly. 
If she had not delayed in accepting Peter Bignian's 
offer, might not her dear friends have been relieved 
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from the discomforts of this blizzard, and have escaped 
a tiial, which, in their condition, might be serious? 
Was she giving up every thing for the sake of her 
foster-mother, as she had thought she was willing to 
do ? If this sacrifice was demanded of lier, why had 
she not yielded at once, and accomplished a greater 
good than she can now hope to do, even if she yielded ? 
Yet, strange to say, she still held back from making 
tlie sacrifice, or rather she delayed in making it^ in 
her mind, until the last moment She felt that she 
could not give up Harry until the last moment of her 
probation had expired. 

The blizzard continued throughout the day. Oc- 
casionally there would be rifts in the bewildering 
hurricane of powdered snow, so that the range of 
vision would be increased for a shoit time ; then it 
would become one mass of blinding snow again. The 
wind blew as fiercely as ever, and the intense cold 
continued. 

Fanny Foundit was a prisoner. This loud, noisy, 
oflicious woman, whose presence had so ill an effect 
upon the sick ones, and whose presence Grace Constant 
dreaded in the house, even for an hour or two, 
on their account, seemed to be unaccountably and un- 
reasonably thrust upon them, all through this dread- 
ful blizzard ; a time, it seemed to her, that required 
all the patience and self-restraint at their command 
to satisfy the trying demands of the time without her 
disturbing presence. But she was there, and the trial 
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must be borne with the others. She nerved herself 
as best she coald. 

Toward night Harry went out to bring in a supply 
of wood for the night, Grace opening and shutting 
the door for him. He brought in great armf uls, in 
his big, strong arms, and as he bore tlie weight so 
easily she could but admire his fine muscular strength, 
"so diflferent," she thought, ''from what he was 
when working at the desk in the railroad company's 
office in Xew York." 

But as he brought in the last load he slipped 
and fell on the snowy threshold ; the wood flew out 
of his arms as he struck the floor ; the door flew wide 
open, and the piercing wind penetrated every part of 
the little house. Minnie screamed, Mrs. Noble sat 
up in bed, Fanny Foundit hurried to help Harry 
pick up the wood, so that they might shut out the cold 
wind. 

" How awkward in me ! " exclaimed Harry. 

He made a movement to rise quickly, but felt a 
sharp pain in his ankle, which made his face turn 
white. Grace Constant noticed his ineffectual effort 
to rise, and change of color, and leaning over him, 
exclaimed : 

" Why, Harry, what's the matter? " 

"O, nothing," he replied, "only a pain in my 
ankle." 

He tried again to rise, but could not. Then Grace 
Constant and Fanny Foundit assisted him into the 
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house and shut the door. Grace Constant, looking 
very much frightened herself, went in to quiet Mrs. 
Noble and Minnie. 

" What is the matter, dear ? " inquired Mrs. Noble, 
anxiously, her excitement, to some extent, overcom- 
ing her weakness. 

" Nothing serious, auntie," she replied, as quietly as 
she could. " Harry fell coming in the door- way with 
a load of wgod, and I fear he has sprained his ankle 
badly." 

" Poor boy ! " she exclaimed ; " take off his shoes 
and stockings at once, and apply the remedy I shall 
tell you ; I hope he will soon be better." She told 
Grace the remedy. Grace went out to apply it. She 
found that Fanny Foundit had already relieved him 
of his shoe and stocking. After applying the remedy 
Harry seemed more comfortable, but still suffered a 
great deal of pain. Grace Constant decided that he 
must sleep in his own room that night ; that it would 
be cruel and injurious for him to sit up all night. 
Harry remonstrated, but she insisted, and finally he 
yielded. 

Grace Constant and Fanny Foundit were obliged 
to assist him into his room, and he suffered greatly 
during the short walk. 

"Bad sprain is worse than a broken leg," was 
Fanny Foundit's comforting remark when they got 
him into his room. " I shouldn't wonder if he was 
laid up for some time," she said, consolingly, to 
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Grace Constant, after they had returned to the auter 
room. 

The blizzard howled and shrieked without the little 
house on the prairie, and sickness and pain reigned 
within. When Grace Constant was not attending 
Mrs. Noble and Minnie, she was obliged to sit with 
Fanny Foundit in the outer room. Miss Foundit had 
launched out upon the subject of 8pi'ain« and bruises 
and their best remedies, with numberless instances of 
marvelous cures— ^a topic which Grace did not find 
very inspiring. In the beginning of the evening Miss 
Foundit liad declared her intention to sit up with 
Grace and nurse the sick and tend the fires ail night ; 
but in the forepart of the night she began to gape and 
yawn between the instances of wonderful cures, and 
Grace, glad to be reheved of her company, suggested 
that she lie down beside Minnie and take a short 
nap. She protested that she was not rfeepy, but 
finally consented to do so " for just a few minutesi," 
She did lie dowft a^d slept soundly until next luqrn- 
ing. 

Mrs. Noble and Minnie required some little atten- 
tions after Fanny Foundit had laid down ; and then, 
worn out with weakness, t^nxiety, ^nd trouble, had 
fallen asleep. Harry, too, was asleep, as his strong 
breathing plainly attested. Blessed sleep! it comes 
to the troubled and wearied ones of earth, in sorrow, 
trouble, and pain, and brings sweet respite. All but 
one in this afflicted household slept. Grace Constant 
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alone kept vigil, while the terrible blizzard raged 
without. When she was not replenishing the fires 
she sat by the stove in the outer room, and fought a 
battle with herself. All the arguments which she had 
gone over, in her mind, for accepting Peter Bigman 
before, were re-enforced by the new trouble in this 
afflicted household — the accident to Harry. The 
family protector was disabled, for a time at least, and 
all hope, or shadow of hope, of obtaining necessary 
comforts and medical advice for Mrs. Noble and Min- 
nie, was impossible, except by her sacrifice ; J^nd now 
Harry needed help as well as his mother and sister, 
and she could help him as well as them. How he 
would scorn such help, she proudly thought, and Mrs. 
Noble and Minnie as well, if they knew by what a 
sacrifice she had obtained it. But they should never 
know ; slie would conceal from their loving eyes the 
real state of her feelings. They might consider her 
mercenary, if they would, for marrying Peter Big- 
man. They might think that she did so to escape 
the poverty of their home. If they did, so much 
the better; they would never ki^ow how much of 
her heart she sacrificed for their good. The more 
she thought over it now, the more she was deter- 
mined to make the sacrifice. She made up her mind 
that she would not do it with cloudy discontent upon 
her brow, either; she would, to the world at least, be 
a cheerful bride. Bride! Peter Bigman's bride! 
She shuddered; yet he had good qualities; he w^s 
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good to liis parents ; he had done the family many 
kind acts since they came to Dakota. Had he not 
shown his magnanimity by placing all his possessions 
at her disposal, wherewith to help her friends, if she 
became his wife ? Then he said he loved her ; she 
could not doubt that he did, he was so earnest and 
persistent in his suit, lie would, in his way, try to 
make her happy, and she would try and fall in with 
his views ; at any rate, not fiercely combat them ; his 
love for her would be a softening element. Yes; 
she might live with him comfortably and not unhap- 
pily. Yes ; she would accept his oflfer. To-morrow 
was her twenty-first birthday, the seventeenth day of 
December, and she became her own mistress ; she 
could then choose whom she would and none could 
hinder. She would celebrate it by making this sacri- 
fice. She looked at the little clock. Why ! it was 
five minutes past .twelve o'clock ! She was her own 
mistress now ! Her mind was made up ; she would 
accept Peter Bigman. Wait a moment, she thought, 
comparing dates in her mind. " The two weeks I 
took to consider will end on the eighteenth — to- 
morrow. I will be a free woman for one day — 
my birthday — then, to-morrow, I will accept Peter 
Bigman." 

The long hours of the night passed slowly away, 
and none of the sleepers awoke. This was remarka- 
ble on the part of Mrs. Noble and Minnie, as they 
generally awoke many times in the night ; so Grace 
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had long hours of meditation, disturbed only by the 
necessity of giving the required attention to the fires. 
She went over the arguments again and again in her 
mind, but she always arrived at the same conclusion, 
that it was her duty to accept Peter Bigman, and 
she. would do it. 

Little did the sleepers dream that there was a 
fiercer storm raging in the breast of that dignified 
and beautiful woman than was raging among the ele- 
ments out on the prairie. When the night had nearly 
passed, Grace went softly to Mrs. Noble's bedside to 
look at her, wondering still at her long sleep. Mrs. 
Noble was sleeping peacefully as an infant. She 
stooped over her and kissed her, as softly as with 
lips of down. To herself she said : " Dear auntie, you 
have been very good to your ward. She gives you a 
kiss of love on her twenty-first birthday, and has 
promised herself to try and make a poor return for all 
your kindness." Then she went to Minnie's side. 
" Dear Minnie — sister, the only sister I ever had — so 
sick. I am going to try and help you, too, dear Min- 
nie." She kissed Minnie, who stirred a little, but did 
not awake. 

Grace Constant returned to the outer room. For 

the first time it occurred to her that the wind did not 

whistle and shriek as loudly as it had done, and the 

stoves seemed to throw out more heat. Had the 

terrible blizzard exhausted its strength ? Soon the 

daylight began to appear. Grace looked out of the 
24 
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window and noticed that the air was not so densely 
tilled with snow, and she could see a greater distance 
out upon the prairie. 

Knowing that the sleepers would soon be awake 
now, she began making preparations for breakfast, 
and it was not long before the rich aroma of coffee 
began to pervade the little house. In a short time 
Fanny Foundit came out of the bedroom rubbing her 
ejes, and exclaiming : 

" Bless me, if it isn't morning ! Grace, why didn't 
you wake me, and let me take turns with you watch- 
ing?" 

" O, it was not necessary, I got along very nicely ; 
the sick did not require much attention," Grace 
replied. 

" Wliy, land sakes, if the blizzard aint most over !" 
she exclaimed, going to the window. " I can see a 
long way, and tliere is a streak of light over there 
in the east; shouldn't wonder if the sun would be 
out after awhile ; the wind's most gone down, too." 

Grace soon had breakfast ready, and invited Fanny 
Foundit to sit down and partake with her, the re- 
maining members of the family being still asleep. 
Harry awoke when they had finished, and Grace went 
iu to inquire how he felt. 

** I feel good enough," he replied, " excepting my 
ankle ; I find I cannot use it very well." 

Grace advised him not to arise until the do<3tor 
came, and insisted on taking his breakfast in to him. 
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As she was returning to the outer room a bright 
streak of sunshine shone in the little window, and 
made a pathway of light on the floor. A feeling of 
great relief passed over her at the sight of this bright 
token of the cessation of the storm. 

Mrs. Noble and Minnie still slept very quietly. 
The sun soon shone out in his splendor ; the sky was 
a beautiful blue, the air crisp, the wind gentle; it 
was a pleasant winter morning. There was not much 
snow on the ground, and only occasionally small 
drifts. Evidently the snow-fall had not been great, 
but its hardness and powdery fineness, driven by the 
wind, had kept it flying in the air. 

" Well, I'm mighty glad the blizzard's over," 
said Fanny Foundit, " and, if you can spare me, I 
will go over and see if there's any thing left of my 
shanty." 

" I think I can get along," Grace replied. " Thank 
you for coming over." 

^'No thanks necessary; I'm glad I was in your 
house during that dreadful blizzard, and not alone 
in my shanty." 

Grace felt greatly relieved by the cessation of 
the blizzard, and by the departure of Fanny 
Foundit. 

Mrs. Noble began to move in her bed and Grace 
went in to see her. 

"Good-morning, auntie. How do you feel this 
morning ? " 
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"I have had a delightful sleep and feel greatly 
rested." 

" I am glad to hear it, auntie. Do you know the 
blizzard is over and it is a beautiful day ? '' 

^* I am very thankful. It was a dreadful storm. I 
hope all have passed through it as safely as we have. 
How is Harry's ankle ? " 

" He is not able to get up yet." 

" And how is Minnie ? " 

" She has had a good night's sleep, like yourself, 
auntie, and is still sleeping. I hope she will feel 
better when she awakes." 

" Poor girl ! I am sorry she is sick ; it seems so hard 
for her who has never been used to any thing of the 
kind." 

"Please do not talk so much, or you will tire 
yourself, auntie, and let me get you ready for your 
breakfast; I have a nice little breakfast ready for 
you." 

" Tou are a dear good girl, Grace. I do not see 
how I could love you more if you were my own. 
daughter. But where is Fanny Foundit ? " 

" Gone home to see if her shanty and her worldly 
goods are still safe ; she was much concerned for their 
safety." 

"With gentle and loving hands Grace Constant per- 
formed the duties of a nurse, and was rewarded by 
seeing Mrs. Noble look more refreshed and com- 
fortable. 
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Then she brought m her breakfast, which was a 
simple one, indeed, for the doctor ordered the plain- 
est diet ; but it well accorded Avith Mrs. Noble's en- 
feebled appetite. Grace sat bj the bedside while 
she ate, or rather attempted to eat, to please Grace, 
who ministered to her smallest want with such a 
wistful earnestness in her beautiful, dark-blue 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mrs Noble gives Grace CoDstant her father's letter on her twenty- 
first birthday — Peter Bigman*s unexpected journey to Plankiuton. 

AFTEE Mrs. Noble had finished her invalid meal 
she turned to Grace, and said : '' Please take the 
things away and return to me." After Grace had 
done so she inquired of her : " Is Minnie still asleep ? 
Poor child!" 

" Yes, auntie dear, Minnie is still asleep." 

" Then prop me up in bed as well as you can with 
pillows ; bring the small valise I saved from the tire, 
and come and sit beside me." 

"Yes, auntie," said Grace, complying cheerfully, 
" but remember you are very weak and sick. I hope 
you are not going to do any thing that will make 
your fever woree." She wondered greatly what the 
preparations portended. 

"I am glad that my good sleep has given me 
strength for the duty which I am now about to per- 
form. Grace, do you know what day this is ? " 

" Yes, auntie ; the seventeenth day of December, 
and my twenty -first birthday." 

" You are right ; lean toward me, dear, and let me 
kiss you and congratulate you. I am sorry I cannot 
do it under pleasanter surroundings for you." 
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" Dear auntie, do not condemn yourself by implica- 
tion in that way. You have done the best you could 
for me, and I am so glad to be permitted to be with 
you." 

"Ton have always been a dear good child," said 
Mrs. Noble, tenderly; ''ever since I took you, an 
orphan, nine years old, twelve years ago, you have 
been a great comfort to me, and very dear to us all." 

"You have all been so good to me, auntie, and 
given me such a real home, I love you all dearly." 

" From to-day, you know, dear Grace, my guardian- 
ship expires, and henceforth you are your own mis- 
tress entirely." 

" Would that all poor orphans were so fortunate as 
to have such kind, good guardians as I have had in 
Mr. ^Noble while he lived, and in you, auntie, after 
he died." ^ 

" We have only tried to do our duty to you, 
Grace." 

" Yes, auntie, but O, so tenderly and with loving 
kindness ! " 

" I have but one more act to perform, by your 
father's request, and my office as your guardian is 
accomplished." 

" I do not know what you refer to, auntie, but I 
feel that my gratitude and love has never made, nor 
can make, a fitting return for your kindness to me ; 
but I will do what I can to serve you." 

Mi's. Noble little knew the contemplated sacrifice 
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which these simple words of devotion of Grace Con- 
stant concealed. 

"Please hand me a glass of water," said Mrs. 
Noble. 

Grace quickly handed it to her, saying: "Dear 
anntie, I hope you will not overtax your strength. 
Had you not better finish this interview some other 
time when you are stronger ? " 

" No, Grace, I must do it now. When your father 
requested my dear, departed husband and myself to 
take charge of you, after his death, he left a letter, 
which we, or the survivor, was to hand to you on 
your twenty-first birthday. He requested us to pre- 
serve its existence a secret from you until this time, 
unless you wished to marry ; then we were to inform 
you of its existence, and to tell you it was your fa- 
ther's dying request that you should not marry until 
you had read it on your twenty-first birthday. Obe- 
dience to his request would have necessarily delayed 
your marriage until your twenty-first birthday. As 
you never became engaged, nor were likely to 
marry, I have not informed you of my having pos- 
session of this letter. Now I will it give to you. 
Please put the valise on the bed and open it." 

Grace opened the valise in front of her. Mrs. 
Noble, with her white and feeble hands, removed sev- 
eral articles, and then took out a neatly-tied parcel ; 
she untied it, removed several paper wrappings, 
Grace watching her intently, and finally uncovered a 
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small, white letter, now yellow with age, sealed with 
red sealing-wa'k, and handed it to Grace. 

Grace received it reverently, and with much ap- 
parent emotion. It was a message from her long 
since dead parent. " My father's writing," she said, 
pressing it to her lips. 

" I have no doubt, dear Grace, but you would like 
to read your father's letter alone ; you may, if you 
wish, retire to the other room." 

" Thank you, auntie ; but you must be tired of sit- 
ting up so long and talking so much. Let me make 
you comfortable." 

Mrs. Noble did look very tired. Grace removed 
the valise from the bed, adjusted the pillows, aud 
Mrs. Noble laid down again. Then Grace went into 
the outer room to read her father's message. She 
sat by the window a few minutes, her mind taking 
^a retrospective view of the past, and then, after ten- 
derly kissing her father's letter again, she broke the 
red seal. 

She took from the envelope a small sheet of note 

paper, opened it, glanced at its contents. There were 

only a few lines and she read them in a moment, as 

follows : 

"New York, Oct 20, 1871. 
" To Grace Constant : 

" My Dear Daughter : This letter will be handed 

you on your twenty-first birthday, the seventeenth day 

of December, 1 883, wherever you may be. "When you 
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receive it, you will please forward your address by 
the quickest method to Messrs. Quibble & Twist, at- 
torneys, 100 Broadway, N. T. 

"They have an important communication which 
they will at once make to you. 

" Tour loving father, Nathan Constant." 

Grace Constant gazed at the few lines for a few 
moments in amazement. She had expected a kind 
and tender letter, conveying the last wishes of her 
deceased parent to his daughter on her twenty-first 
birthday, with, perhaps, some advice and directions 
for her future welfare. What she held in her hands 
was simply a formal business letter, excepting that 
he closed it by calling himself her " loving father." 
Then it occurred to her that her father had arranged 
matters so that she could not marry until she was 
twenty-one years old without disobeying his dying 
request. What could it all mean? She could not 
understand it at all! After pondering over the let- 
ter a short time, she arose, and went with it to Mi's. 
Noble, with a perplexed look upon her face. Mrs. 
Noble noticed her expression and wondered. 

"Dear auntie," said Grace, "I wish to read my 
father's letter to you ; I cannot understand it at all." 

" Certainly, dear, I will assist you if in my power." 

Grace read the short letter to her. 

Mrs. Noble looked much surprised, and, after think- 
ing a minute, said : " Keally I do not know what to 
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think of the letter. I do not know Messrs. Quibble 
& Twist, and I am at a loss to know what communi- 
cation they have to make to you. I am quite as much 
surprised as you are. Harry knows of the existence 
of the letter, and knows* you were to receive it to-day. 
Please go and ask his opinion about it." 

In compliance with Mrs. Noble's request, Grace at 
once went into Harry's room. She told him about 
his mother giving her the letter. 

"And so you have received your birthday letter 
from mother ? " he said. " I am glad. It must be a 
relief to mother, for the safety of it was always on 
her mind ; once she thought she had lost it, and I 
was afraid it had been burned in the prairie fire, but 
mother saved it in her valise." 

"I am sorry auntie has had so much trouble with 
it ; and, Harry, now that I have received it, I am sorely 
perplexed to understand it. Auntie cannot under- 
stand it either, and told me to bring it to you and ask 
you what you thought of it. Please read it," hand- 
ing him the letter. 

Harry quickly glanced over the letter, and then 
looked into her face with a surprised look, and said : 

'* Well, there is not much of it any way, and I am 
sure I don't know what it means ; but one thing is 
very clear to me, and that is, that we must send 
to Plankinton and telegraph your address to Messrs. 
Quibble & Twibt at once. Your father's request is 
explicit enough on that point. What the communi- 
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cation is which you will receive from the attorneys 
is a complete mystery to me. It can't be money 
matters, for I have always understood tliat your father 
left you his small fortune in an annuity. I really do 
not see what the communication can be, unless it is 
some family secret." 

" How am I going to send to Plankinton to tele- 
graph, Harry?" 

" That's what's puzzling me now. How unfortu- 
nate that I sprained my ankle yesterday ! " 

At that moment there was a sound of a wagon 
driving up to the house. Grace looked out of the 
window, and exclaimed : 

" Why ! it is Peter Bigman." 

" Come to see if the blizzard hasn't blowed us all 
away, I guess," said Harry. 

" 1 think it very kind in him to come and inquire 
so soon," said Grace. 

" Grace, there's your chance to send to Plankmton ; 
ask Peter Bigman to go." 

" I expect I must," said Grace, leaving the room 
and going out to receive Peter Bigman. 

Peter Bigman expressed great delight to find the 
house all safe, and inquired anxiously for its inmates. 

" Auntie slept better than usual last night, and 
Minnie also ; she has just waked up. Unfortunately, 
however, Harry sprained his ankle yesterday, and it 
is so painful that he has not yet been able to leave his 
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" I am very sorry to hear of Harry's accident. I 
hope he will not be confined to his room long ; and, in 
the meantime, if I can take his place in any way I 
shall be happy to do so." 

" Thank you. I may be obliged to accept your 
offer ; but first I wish to inquire whether you have 
heard or seen any thing of poor Mrs. Snow since the 
blizzard?" 

" O, yes ; I came that way and stopped to see how 
she had passed through the terrible storm. The poor 
woman was glad to see me. She said that she and 
her Snow birdies were awfully frightened, and she 
believed they would have frozen to death if Harry 
had not piled wood up by the door where she could 
easily get it." 

" Had she gotten over her fright ? " Grace inquired. 

" She seemed about as usual, I thought, and the 
Snow birdies quite as lively as usual. Jenny was 
making a blizzard pie with snow, and Jack showed 
me how thick the snow flew by dredging some flour 
on her head." 

" I am greatly pleased they have passed so safely 
through it ; and now, Mr. Bigman, I am going to re- 
member your promise, and accept of your services ; 
but I am sorry to say it will put you to a great deal 
of trouble, and take some time." 

" Please consider my time and convenience entirely 
at your service. Miss Constant ; I will do any thing I 
can for you, no matter how long it takes." 
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Grace told him that she had just received a letter 
on her birthday, left by her father, and that it re- 
quired her to send a telegram to New York ; this 
must be done from Plankinton, and the person send- 
ing it must await an answer. " If you go to-day you 
will probably be obliged to remain overnight and 
return to-morrow." 

" I will go back to my shanty and make arrange- 
ments to start at once. I shall not be back until to- 
morrow, surely, for to-morrow is an eventful day 
to me, you know f^ he looked inquiringly in her 
face. 

"Yes, I know," she replied, her head drooping, 
and a bright blush overspreading her face and neck. 

Peter Bigman looked upon these signs as favora- 
ble to his suit, and a pleased look passed over his 
countenance. 

" I will start at once, as soon as you give me the 
telegram." 

Grace sat down by the table, wrote the following 
telegram, and handed it to him : 

" December 17, 1883. 

" Messrs. Quibble & Twist, Attorneys, 100 Broad- 
way, N. Y. : Please address me at Plankinton, Dar 
kota. Grace Constant." 

He immediately left the honse and drove rapidly 
away. After Peter Bigman had departed Grace 
Constant ministered to Minnie's wants; she had 
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hoped that Minnie would awake refreshed and with 
improved health, but such was not the case; she 
seemed to be in a drowsy, dull conditipn, which 
troubled Grace. During the morning the doctor 
came, with an anxious look on his face, and examined 
each of his patients. After doing so Grace followed 
him inwO the outer room and inquired as to their con- 
dition. The young doctor apologized for liis absence, 
because of the blizzard, and said he was sorry to 
be obliged to tell her so, but he did not find any of 
his patients in a satisfactory condition. It seemed to 
him that Mrs. Noble was in a very exhausted con- 
dition, as if passing through some strong mental ex- 
citement ; he did not like the drowsy state in which 
Miss Noble had awoke; and Harry's sprain seemed 
to be a bad one, altliough his foot and ankle were so 
badly swollen that he could scarcely tell yet as to his 
prospects. 

" I am sorry you find your patients all in such un- 
fortunate conditions, doctor." 

" I regret it also. Miss Constant, on your account, 
as well as theirs, for you look tired and almost worn 
out with watching and nursing." 

" I was up all night, doctor. I expect that gives 
me a tired look ; if I can get a little sleep to-day I 
hope I shall feel better." 

After the doctor had departed, Grace Constant's 
heart sank within her as she thought of the doctor's 
words about his patients. Shoi*tly after the doctor 
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had left, Eev. John Landhunter called He was 
thankful to find that they had passed safely through 
the blizzard, and inquired anxiously for Mrs. Noble 
and Minnie. 

Grace told him, with a sad face and in subdued 
tones, that the doctor had been there and given her 
rather an unfavorable opinion of their condition. 

Mr. Landluinter looked very sympathetic and 
much concerned. Grace then told him of Harry's 
accident. 

" Truly this house is full of trouble," he said, " and 
you look just worn out yourself, Miss Constant." 

" I have been up all night ; I expect that gives me 
a tired look." 

Mr. Landhunter asked permission to see the sick 
ones. Grace took him in to see Harry first and then 
into Mrs. Noble's and Minnie's room. He spoke kind 
and comforting words to them all, bidding them 
put their trust in Him who can heal the sick. Mrs. 
Noble requested him to offer a prayer. Kneeling 
down he offered an earnest and fervent prayer 
for God's blessing on that stricken household, and 
pleaded that the sick might be restored to health and 
strength. Greatly comforted they all felt ; for when 
poor humanity, in all its weakness and distress, throws 
itself into the arms of a merciful and compassionate 
God, he never fails to give an answer of peace to its 
heart. 

Wearily Grace Constant passed through the labora 
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of the day, being able to find but little time for rest, 
greatly as she needed it. Kight came at last, a long 
weary night, with but little sleep for her, for the 
sick ones were no better, and required much atten- 
tion. Often her mind reverted to her determina- 
tion to accept Peter Bigman ; but, though the thought 
brought suffering, she never faltered. Her decision 
had been made, the mental sacrifice had been given. 
Her dear friends should have the best service she 
could offer them. 

Morning dawned of the next eventful day. It ap- 
peared clear and cold and beautiful. The doctor came 
and found his patients no better. Rev. John Land- 
hunter called and was kind and helpful. He spoke 
kind words to the sick, and offered a prayer, which 
comforted all hearts. Afterward he cut wood and 
brought a good supply into the house. 

Toward noon Grace began to look for the return 
of Peter Bigman. Her heart beat quickly at the 
thought, for when he came, doubtless he would ask 
for her answer; and though she had it ready for 
him, yet the thought brought no cheerful feelings, 
only sadness. As to the telegram which he was 
expected to bring, strange to say, she did not seem 
to think much about it, probably because she did 
not think that it would change, in any way, her 
relations to him or the Noble family, and those rela- 
tions were the all absorbing subject which occupied 

her mind at present, together with the anxiety con- 
25 
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uected with the sickness of every member of the 
household. 

Noon came and Peter Bigman had not I'etumed. 
Hour after liour passed slowly by, and still he came 
not. Grace wondered at the delay, and Harry be- 
came impatient. Still he did not come, and it was 
ahnost niglit. 

When Peter Bigman started upon his unexpected 
errand for Grace Constant to Plankinton, it was with 
a cheerful heart. He felt that her sending him on 
this important mission, by special request, was an 
evidence of his growing in favor in her mind, and 
a happy augury of the successful issue of his suit. 
Then he remembered how, when he spoke of to- 
morrow being an eventful day for him, she dropped 
her eyes and bluslied. He felt it was indeed an 
eventful day, and likely to be a happy day for him. 
He took but very little interest in the sickness of the 
Noble family except it concerned his own interests, 
but felt that it rather tended to forward those inter- 
ests, and in Ihat way was a benefit to him. When 
he became Grace Constant's lord and master the 
Noble fatnily would, to a great extent, be obliged to 
tjike care of themselves. He would not have his 
wife slave and work herself to death for them; 
thus he drove along thinking of the realization of 
his hopes, and what he would do when they were 
accomplished, until he reached Land View. He 
stopped there a short time to inquire how the people 



had passed throngli the blirzard. Every one whom 
he saw had many personal incidents to relate of what 
they had passed through, and spoke of the terrible 
high wind, the drifting snow, an impenetrable veil, 
and the intense cold ; but all had passed through 
it safely, and were bright and healthy, as the red 
glow on their cJieeks testified. 

He resumed his way to Plankinton. A& he passed 
scattered claim shanties and sod houses, an occasional 
occupant would come out to talk about the blizzard, 
and tell the universal story of cold, wind, and drift- 
ing snow ; how they had been confined in their little 
houses all the time, and, if they had not prudently 
laid in a stock of fuel, how they would probably have 
frozen to death. 

At length he reached Plankiuton, and, putting up 
his horses at the hotel, he went at once to the tele- 
graph office, and handed the operator the tel^ram. 

" I'm afraid there'll be trouble getting tliis through, 
for the blizzard has played the mischief with the 
wires," said the operator. 

" I hope there'll not be much delay about it, for I 
live a long way from here and want to drive back 
with the answer to-ni^t ; " his usual frown settling 
on his brow. 

"I will do the best I can for you, sir; but I may 
as well tell you frankly that you will not be able to 
receive an answer to-night." 

Peter Bigman left the office in a sulky mood. Hs 
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knew when he started that he would not be able to re- 
turn until to-morrow ; still he had hoped it might be 
different, and the disappointment made him frown 
and sulk. He returned to the hotel and obtained a 
late dinner. After dinner he sat in the small and 
uncomfortable office of the hotel, and listened to the 
incidents about the blizzard which country people and 
others related. A driver of a small wagon told how 
he got caught in the blizzai^d on the prairie, far away 
from any house. It came up so suddenly that it was 
a surprise to him, and it became so cold that he was 
afraid he would freeze to death. To save himself he 
unhitched the horses, and let them run to find shelter 
as best they could. He then overturned his wagon, 
and placing it between him and the wind, wrapped 
himself up in the buflEalo robes he was provided with, 
laid down behind it, and waited for the blizzard to 
blow itself out. " I had a dreadful cold time of it, 
though," he said, '^and a long walk after it was 
over." 

Another related how a doctor had been frozen to 
death farther north. The doctor was accustomed 
to being out in storms, and prepared himself for 
them by carrying plenty of wraps with liim. "When 
he got caught in this one he was near an empty 
house, which had a stable near it. He drove to the 
house, unhitched his horses, put them in the stable ; 
went to the sleigh and carried some of his wraps to 
the house; then returned to the sleigh for the re- 
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mainder of his things. The blizzard must have been 
at its worst at this time, and the air so full of snow 
that objects were not discernible ; for the doctor, in 
returning to the house, missed the direction, wan- 
dered off into the storm, got lost, and when found was 
frozen to death. Some one remarked that the doctor 
had been out in so many storms, that he must have 
been a little careless in taking his direction when he 
stalled back to the house the second time. In- 
stances were related of men losing their lives in go- 
ing from their houses to their barns, to feed and water 
their cattle, they having missed the barns, and wan- 
dered off into the storm. " The only safe way," one 
remarked, " waB to run a rope from the house to the 
barn to guid3 a person going from one to the other." 
Another remarked that it was a good thing to 
keep a good supply of wood or some kind of fuel in 
the house or near the door, for with the mercury down 
forty below zero, it was a bad thing to have no fire." 

Peter Bigman listened to this office talk for several 
hours and then went to the telegraph office to inquire 
if any answer had been received to the message? 
The operator was ticking away at his instrument, and 
only looked up long enough to reply : 

" "Wires in bad shape. Haven't got your message 
off yet." 

Peter Bigman scowled, but, scowl as he might, he 
found he would have to spend the night at Plankin- 
ton. He went back and made himself as comforta- 
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blo as he could in the uncomfortable hotel. As soon 
as the telegraph office was open in the morning Peter 
Bigman entered and inquired, in an injured tone: 

" Any answer for me yet? " 

" Got your message off last night, expect there'll be 
an answer some time to-day," the operator answered, 
rather sharply, for Peter Bigman's manner provoked 
him. 

About eleven o'clock he called in again and in- 
quired. 

" Yes, got an answer about half an hour ago," 
handing him a yellow envelope with the name of the 
company printed on top. 

" Hold on ! Wait a minute ! " the operator called 
after him, as Peter Bigman was closing the door. 
" There is another message coming over the wires for 
Grace Constant." 

Peter Bigman went back into the office and waited 
until the operator copied the message. 

"I'll mark the first one No. 1," he said, so that if 
Grace Constant wants to know which came first I can 
tell her." He took his lead pencil out of his pocket 
and so marked it ; when the clerk handed him the 
other he marked it No. 2. He hurried from th(* 
telegraph office to the hotel, ordered his team hitched 
up, paid his bill, and in a short time was driving 
rapidly back to Nobleton. When he had gotten about 
half-way back a slight accident happened to one of 
his wagon wheels, and he was obliged to get out. 
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take oflE bis overcoat, and repair it. He was also 
obliged to drive slowly the rest of the way, for fear 
of a complete breakdown. 

These delays made him very impatient. He scowled 
at the hoi'ses, wagon, road, every thing. Was not 
this the day when Grace Constant had promised him 
her answer? and now it would be night before he 
could reach lier home ; if any further delays occurred 
he might not be able to get there that night. Did 
ever things work so crookedly? He became hot 
and impatient at the slow gait of the horses, but was 
afraid to make them go faster. Thus slowly and 
tediously he journeyed toward the goal of his hopes. 
It was eight o'clock in the evening when he arrived 
at Nobleton. He hastily tied his team and knocked 
at the door. It was opened, greatly to his surprise, 
by Mrs. Snow, and still greater was his surprise when 
he found that the only other occupant of the outer 
room was Rev. John Landhunter. The minister 
placed a chair by the stove for him. Mrs. Snow said : 
" You looked surprised to see me here, Mr. Bigman ; 
I'm rather surprised myself. I'll tell you liow it hap- 
pened. Miss Foundit came to see me, late this after- 
noon, and I asked her if she wouldn't take care of my 
Snow birdies awhile, while I went over to Noble's to 
see how the sick folks were getting along. She said she 
would, so I bundled up and came over. Mr. Landhunter 
had just got here before I did. He'd been to Land 
View, and called in on his way back, to inquire for 
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the sick. Miss Constant was very glad to see me, 
but the poor thing looked just clean tired out, and 
I hadn't been in the house more than half an hour 
before she fainted away. When she came to I un- 
dressed her and put her to bed beside Minnie. She's 
there yet, poor dear. I asked Mr. Landhunter to go 
and ask Miss Foundit if she wouldn't take care of my 
children to-night, and she consented ; so I'm going to 
be nurse to-night. 

" I have made up my mind to stay, also," said Mr. 
Landhunter. '' Harry asked me to stay and sleep 
with him, and as this stricken household needs a well 
man in it, I think I had better stay." 

Peter Bigman had expected Grace Constant to 
receive him graciously, and, after delivering his tele- 
grams, to accept him. He found her sick in bed, and 
the household virtually conducted by neighbors. He 
was surprised and annoyed beyond measure. His face 
plainly showed his feelings, for he looked dark and 
scowling. For a few minutes he forgot the errand 
from which he had just returned, forgot the telegrams, 
forgot every thing, but his own disappointment. 

Mr. Landhunter, at a loss to account for his dark 
looks and silence, said, directly : 

" Miss Constant told me of your errand to Plank- 
inton, and she requested Mrs. Snow, after she had 
put her to bed, that when you returned with the 
telegram, to please to take it to her at once, and to 
request you to call to-morrow." 
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She had not forgotten him, then. Her message 
soothed his feelings, and his countenance began to 
clear up. 

" I have two messages for Grace Constant, instead 
of one, as she expected. I will give them to you to 
take to her to read at once, Mrs. Snow. Tell her I 
numbered them, so she would know which came first, 
if it makes any difference." He" unbuttoned his 
overcoat and put his hand into the pocket where he 
had placed the telegrams. " Here is No. 1," said he, 
handing it to her, " and No. 2 must be in the same 
place." 

But No. 2 did not make its appearance. He emptied 
his pocket of all its contents, and searched carefully, 
but he could not find it. 

" Very strange ! " he said, looking perplexed and 
mortified. " I certainly put it there with the other, 
at least I think so." 

Then he searched all his other pockets, but it was not 
to be found. Then he took a light, and he and Mr. 
Landhunter went out and searched the wagon ; but 
they could not find the telegram. They returned to 
the house. 

Peter Bigman gave up the search at last. No words 
could express his anger and disappointment, liis 
second disappointment since he had returned. His 
face was unpleasant to look upon, so distorted was it 
by violent emotions. At last, in the effort to make 
some explanation for the loss of the telegram, he said : 
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" I must have lost it wUen I gt»t out to fix my 
wagon. It must Lave slipped out of my pocket aud 
been lost on the prairie." 

" I think Mrs. Snow had better take this telegram 
in for Miss Constant to read," said Mr. Landhuuter. 
" She had better tell her, also, there was auother one, 
which, unfortunately, you have lost. I think it al- 
ways best to tell the plain truth about these perplex- 
ities. My experience is that it always turns out best 
in the end," he added. 

" I thought it might be better to say nothing to her 
about No. 2 until I can get a copy ; but if you do tell 
her about No. 2, Mrs. Snow, tell her I will start back 
to Plankinton to-morrow morning and get a copy," 
said Peter Bigman. 

Mrs. Snow took the telegram and went into Mrs. 
Noble's room. Minnie was asleep, but Grace Con- 
stant and Mrs. Noble were awake. Mrs. Snow 
brought the kerosene lamp near the bed so that 
Grace could read the telegram, which she handed 
her. 

"Why is this marked No. 1?" Grace inquired, 
noticing the number on the envelope. 

" O, there's another marked No. 2, but Mr. Big- 
man lost it 1 He seems to feel so bad about it, poor 
fellow, and he told me to tell you that he would start 
right back to Plankinton to-morrow morning and get 
a copy," Mrs. Snow replied. 

"How did he lose it?" 
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" Something broke about his wagon, and he had to 
get out and fix it. He thinks he lost it there," 

" I hope it will not be of sufficient importance to 
require him to return at once to Plankinton, Per- 
haps I can tell better after reading this telegram." 
She tore open the yellow envelope, and read as 
follows : 

" New York, Dec, 18, 1883. 

'•^Misa Grace Constant: Yours of the 17th re- 
ceived. We have had charge of legal matters since 
your father's decease; but other important mattery 
are in charge of Messrs. Banks & White, 99 Broad 
Street. In accordance with your father's wishes, we 
have sent them your address. They will immediately 

advise you by telegraph. 

"QciBBLE & Twist." 

Grace read the telegram two or three times, and 
then told Mrs. Snow to take it to Mrs- Noble to 
read, remarking: "This telegram throws but little 
light upon the subject. Doubtless the other explains 
it fully." 

" How unfortunate that Mr. Bigman should have 
lost the other," said Mrs. Noble, after she had read 
the telegram. "I think you will bo obliged to let 
him return for a copy^ to-morrow, Grace dear. It 
seems hard, too, for he has had a very long journey 
already." 

"Mrs. Snow, please ask Mr. Landhunter to take 
this telegram to Harry, and let him read it. Tell 
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him about No. 2 being lost, and ask his opinion about 
what had best be done." 

Mr. Landhunter did as requested. 

When Harry read the telegram he exclaimed: 
"Well, here we are as much in the dark as ever; 
there ought to be a telegram from Banks & White.'^ 

" There was another, but Mr. Bigman lost it," said 
Mr. Landhunter. 

" He offers to go back to-morrow and get a copy." 

" Let him go, by all means ; a man who loses an im- 
portant telegram like that ought to be put to some 
trouble." 

Mrs. Noble and Grace Constant both agreed with 
Harry, and Peter Bigman's offer was accepted. 

When Peter Bigman left Mrs. Noble's that night 
it was not as an accepted lover, but as a man much 
chagrined at his own carelessness. 

Peter Bigman started early next morning for 
Plankinton. A night's rest had somewhat soothed 
his feelings. "After all," he thought, "losing the 
telegram was only a mishap, and does not make any 
important difference in my relations to Grace Con- 
stant. I am just as likely to get her now as before it 
happened. I think I am in a fair way of getting her, 
too, for those folks are in a pretty bad lix : in debt, 
and all sick. T tliink I will get her; in fact, it's 
almost a certainty. My acceptance is only delayed a 
day by the loss of the telegram." Thus he reasoned 
himself into quite a cheerful state of mind. Arrived 
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at Plankinton, he easily got a copy of telegram 
No. 2. After feeding his horse and getting a 
meal, he stai*ted back again, driving rapidly, and 
taking great care that he did not lose the telegram 
a second time. 

When he arrived at Nobleton it was early candle- 
light. He knocked at the door with a heart more 
rapidly beating than it was wont. He was bidden to 
enter. 

Gi*ace Constant was sitting by the table, alone; 
she looked pale and tired. 

" I am pleased to see you back again safely," she 
said, rising to receive him. 

She placed a chair for him ; invited him to remove 
his overcoat, and warm himself. 

^* Thank yon," he said, well pleased, and doing as 
she requested. 

" I am glad yon are able to be about again," he 
said, after he was seated by the stove. 

'' Thank you. Through the kindness of Mrs. Snow 
and Mr. Landhunter I got a good sleep last night, 
and have felt better all day. They have returned to 
their homes." 

"I am pleased to say that I have not been so 
unfortunate as to lose your telegram to-day. Miss 
Constant. Here it is," handing her the yellow en- 
velope. 

*' Thank you. It was too bad that you were obliged 
to make two trips for me. You are very kind. Will 
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you please excuse me a moment while I read the tele- 
gram that has caused you so umch trouble t " 

" Certainly." 

She seated herself by the table facing him, and, 
drawing the lamp toward her, tore open the envelope. 
The expression of her face was placid and sad. She 
read as follows : 

^* New York, Dec. 18, 1883. 

" Miss Grace Constant : Messrs. Quibble & Twist 
have just sent us your address. As requested by your 
father, we take great pleasure in informing you that 
we have had the honor of being the bankers of his 
estate, acting as trustees. Upon your twenty-first 
birthday you entered upon full control of the estate, 
which we stand ready to hand over to you. We 
think we feel a proper pride in reporting to yoirthat 
the estate has grown from six hundred thousand 
dollars to one million dollars under our management. 
There is a cash credit of ten thousand dollars on our 
books, which you can draw upon, or, if desirable, tele- 
graph us and we will remit. We will give you full 
particulars upon application. We also hold a letter 
which explains your father's motives for leaving his 
estate in this way to you, which letter he left in our 
safe-keeping for you. Awaiting further advisement, 

" Banks & White." 

A bright glow spread over Grace Constant's face 
as she read. Her dark-blue eyes grew bright and 
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sparkling ; a relieved look of great joy replied the 
pale, worn look as if by magic. She was transformed, 
lifted up from sadness to joy, from dread to hope. 
The change in her appearance was wonderful. Peter 
Bigman was watching her intently ; he saw the won- 
derful change. The first jealous thought that passed 
through his mind was, " How will this affect my 
prospects ? " 

Grace Constant sat looking at the telegram, devour- 
ing every golden word over again, oblivious of his 
presence. 

" Your telegram seems to bring you good news," 
he said, at length. 

She looked at him as though she saw him afar off, 
beyond the boundaries of a joyous dream. 

*• O, yes," she exclaimed. " I must tell auntie, 
and Barry, and Minnie," and she went hastily into 
Mrs. Noble's room, closing the door after her, and 
leaving him alone. 

" O, auntie, "she said, kissing her, " I have such 
good news. Eead my telegram." She brought the 
liglit and held it while Mrs. Noble read the telegram. 
As Mrs. Noble read it her pale face became suffused 
with joy. 

" Dear Grace, I am so glad and thankful. If ever 
any one in this weary world deserved the good things 
of this life you do. I congmtulate you. Let me kiss 
you, dear." 

"O, auntie, I'm so glad! No more hardships 
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and poverty for us now; but I must tell Minnie 
and Harry.'' 

Minnie was weak, but surprised and happy to hear 
the good news ; she gave Grace a long kiss. Harry 
read the dispatch with amazed surprise. 

" Well, Grace, this beats my time altogether ; but 
I'm glad of your good fortune. For you are the 
best girl in the world, and deserve it." 

" Don't flatter me, Harry ; I'm glad, too. It will do 
us all so much good." 

"Is Peter Bigmau out in the room yet?" Harry 
inquired. 

" O, yes ; I quite forgot him ! " Grace exclaimed ; 
and a look of consternation overspread her face, as 
she remembered the answer she was to give him to 
night. How different her answer would be to what 
she had expected to give. But the physical sacrifice is 
not always required ; the mental is sometimes accept- 
able alone. Abraham's knife never fell upon the 
beloved Isaac ; so Grace Constant was only mentally 
required to sacrifice herself for her friends. She 
returned to Peter Bigman, closing all the doors, that 
they might not be overheard. He was still sitting by 
the stove, alixiously and nervously awaiting her 
return. 

*' Mr. Bigman," said Grace Constant to him, " it 
is but proper that you should read the message 
which has caused you so much trouble and which 
brings such good news to me." She handed him 
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the telegram, and then took her former seat by the 
table facing him, to watch his countenance while he 
read it. 

A look of utter, unbounded surprise and amaze- 
ment overspread Peter Bigman's face as he read, fol- 
lowed, as he thought of its probable effects upon his 
suit, by a scowl and dark looks. He held the paper, 
gazing at it in absent-minded consternation for several 
moments, after he had read it. 

Grace sat looking at him, patiently waiting for him 
to speak. 

" This is good news for you," he said in a hoarse 
voice, at length, but he did not look at her. He was 
thinking that all the hold he had upon her was 
gone ; she had now far more money than he could 
give her. There was not the motive left for her to 
sacrifice herself for her friends. Then a stubborn 
mood came over him. He would not ask for her 
answer, he would wait. Grace waited for liim to 
ask the momentous question, but it came not, and she 
noted the stubborn look on his face ; she determined 
to hasten the crisis. / 

" Mr. Bigman," she said, firmly but kindly, " yes- 
terday was the day upon which I promised to give a 
final answer to your proposal ; you are aware I was 
prevented by sickness ; I must tell you now, in all 
kindness, that I must decline your offer. I thank 
you greatly for your kindness to me and my friends, 

and hope always to remain your friend. If I can 
26 
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assist you in any way I hope you will feel free to 
ask me." 

Peter Bigman never looked at her ; he sat staring 
at the stove for several minutes, then arose, threw 
the telegram upon the table, and seizing his over- 
coat rushed out into the night. He mounted his 
wagon, and lashed his horses into a gallop. * O, the 
bitterness of the blow to his self-love, of this final 
rejection ! And he had been at such pains to carry 
the telegram that blasted his hopes. O, the irony 
of fate ! 

Ah, no ; the infidel may say that, but the Christian 
in such things sees the hand of God, who has de- 
clared, " But the very haire of your head are all num- 
bered," and " that all things work together for good 
to them that love God." The wicked fall when they 
least expect it ; the good rise from the dust in God's 
good time. 

The gall of his disappointment grew more bitter 
as Peter Bigman, that night, thought over the great 
changes Grace Constant's unexpected fortune had 
wrought. The man who had been his subordhiate in 
the New York ofllce would now, doubtless, be placed 
far above him in position, for he knew that Grace 
Constant was generous, and would insist upon the 
Noble family sharing her good fortune. This was a 
terrible blow to his self-love, second only to the loss 
of Grace Constant herself. But a few days before he 
had been gloating over the misfortunes of the Noble 
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family and his own exemption from reverses; but 
the sndden change had made his own affairs seem bat 
httle trifles compared with the overtoweriiig success 
of the Kobles, and his small possessions assumed a 
very insignificant aspect in his eyes compared with 
Grace Constant's million. But the bitterest of all was 
the hopeless ending of his tireless pursuit of Grace 
Constant. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Return to New York— Handsome gifts— Nathan Constant's last 
letter to his daughter — Harry's scruplas overcome. 

THERE had not been such happy hearts for many 
nights at Nobleton as on that of the nineteenth of 
December. Grace Constant's heart sang a great and 
continual paean of joy. Mrs. Noble's and Minnie's 
hearts were lighter, too ; a burden had been rolled from 
their minds, and, notwithstanding their weakness and 
illness, they felt much relieved. Harry's heart was 
wild with joy, at first, at the improved prospects of 
the family ; then certain other feelings began to assert 
themselves with regard to Grace's changed relations 
to the family, as a very rich woman, and particularly 
his own personal relations to her. He felt in some 
way as if Grace's money had raised a barrier between 
them which had not existed before. He loved her as 
much as ever, but felt that if he had declared his 
love before she had inherited this great fortune, he 
could in no wise have been thought mercenary. 
Should he declare it now he might be open to the 
charge of being a fortune-hunter ; hence Harry's re- 
joicings were not altogether without alloy. 

Grace Constant's gladness soon began to assume a 
practical shape. Early the next morning Rev. John 
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Landliuiiter called, and was at once told of Grace 
Constant's fortune. In the family prayer which he 
offered were many expressions of thanksgiving, as 
well as petitions, to which every heart responded a 
hearty " Amen." 

After prayer Grace Constant called Mr. Land- 
hunter into Harry's room, and said : " I wish to hold 
a little consultation as to what is best to be done ; I 
wish to begin to use my money eflSciently and to a 
good purpose at once, and want you both to advise . 
and help me." 

" It will afford me pleasure to help you in any way 
I can," said Rev. John Landhunter. 

" Grace, I'm sorry I can't stir around and help you, 
instead of being an additional burden, but my ankle 
feels a little better to-day, and I hope I shall soon be 
able to get around a little." 

" Do not fret, Harry ; I'm sorry you have suffered 
so much pain, and now that I have plenty of money, 
and am able to command the services of others, I 
hope I' shall be able to arrange matters so that you 
need make no exertions which would be likely to 
permanently injure your foot." 

" Please consider my time at your disposal. Miss 
Constant, until you can arrange matters more to your 
satisfaction," said Mr. Landhunter. 

" You are very kind, Mr. Landhunter, and I think I 
shall be obliged to accept your generous offer " Grace 
replied. 
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" Harry," she said, " you understand business cus- 
toms ; how am I to get money from New York here 
rapidly?" 

" You can telegraph to Banks & White to send it 
to you through the banks, or you can have some sent 
by telegraph ; that is the quickest way." 

" Now, Mr. Landhunter, I am going to put you to 
service. I would like you to drive over to Mrs. 
Snow's and Miss Foundit's and see if you can arrange 
^ with them for Mrs. Snow to come liere and act as 
nurse to-morrow, while Miss Foundit takes care of the 
children. You may tell them the news of my good 
fortune ; I am sure they will both be pleased to hear 
of it." 

" I will go at once," said Mr. Landhunter. 

" Wait a moment ; I wish to tell you what I want 
you to do to-morrow. I want you to drive me to 
Plankinton, starting very early, so we can return the 
same day. I am going to send to New York for 
some money, and to spend some of it, too," she said, 
smiling. 

" I will guarantee to be here quite as early as you 
wish," he replied, pleasantly. He then left the house 
to go to Mrs. Snow's. After he had gone Grace and 
Harry continued in consultation for some time, mak- 
ing arrangements as to what was best to be done 
under the circumstances. 

Rev. John Landhunter was quite successful in 
making his arrangements, and the next morning, very 
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early, lie drove up to the door and assisted Mrs. Snow 
from his wagon. Mi*s. Snow threw herself into 
Grace's arms, weeping profusely. "I'm so glad 
you've come into a fortune ; I don't know any one 
who deserves one more," she said, in broken, joyful 
words. 

As soon as possible Grace Constant and Rev. John 
Landhunter stai*ted on their journey. It was a clear, 
cold, crisp, exhilarating day. 

Arrived at Plankinton they drove to the telegraph 
oflSce, and Grace Constant sent the following telegram : 

" Plankinton, Dec. 21, 1883. 

"Messrs. Banks & WnrrE, 99 Broad St., N. Y. : 
Your telegram of the 18th received. Please remit 
me, in the quickest manner possible, five thousand 
dollars. Grace Constant." 

They then went to the hotel and got their dinner ; 
after dinner they made inquiries where the best 
medical talent could be obtained in that part of the 
country. Having obtained the addresses of two good 
doctors, one at Mitchell, and the other at Sioux Falls, 
they went to the telegraph office and telegraphed 
them to come to Plankinton the next day to visit 
patients in the country. In a sliort time there were 
answers from both doctors, that they would be there 
on the morning train. XJrace requested Mr. Land- 
hunter to go to a livery stable and make arrangements 
to have a team meet tlie dootors and drive th#m to 
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Nobleton. While he was gone she remained in the 
telegraph office waiting for a telegram from New 
York. She did not have to wait long until the 
answer came, as follows : 

" New York, Dec, 21, 1883. 

" Miss Grace Constant : Telegram received. "We 
have arranged, by telegraph, to have five thousand 
dollars placed to your credit in tlie Plankinton bank 
to-day. You have but to identify yourself to draw 
the money. Banks & White." 

Tliey went to the Plankinton bank, and found tlie 
money had been already placed to Grace Constant's 
credit. Assisted by Mr. Landhunter, who was ac- 
quainted in Plankinton, she had no difficulty in iden- 
tifying herself and drawing what money she wanted. 
After tliat Grace Constant hunted for a nurse, and suc- 
ceeded in finding one well recommended. She made 
arrangements for her to go to Nobleton the next day 
with the doctors. She also visited the stores and 
bought what nourishing food and delicacies she 
tliought would be acceptable to the sick folks. While 
she was doing these tilings she had requested Mr. 
Landhunter to hunt up a pair of good horses, and a 
double-seated covered carriage, and have them driven 
around to the hotel for her inspection. When she 
arrived the team was there. She was pleased with 
it and bought it, making arrangements to have the 
horseSv-and carriage driven to Nobleton. the next day. 
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Having completed their work in Plankinton, they 
started back to Nobleton. Passing through Land 
View, they tarried a few minutes to hire a carpenter 
to come down with a load of lumber the next day 
and enlarge the stable. They arrived at Nobleton 
early in the evening. 

Grace Constant related what they had accomplished, 
and was warmly thanked, particularly by Harry. 

"Why, Grace, I had no idea you had so much 
business ability in you," he said. 

" Yes. But you know I talked it all over with 
you before I started, - and I had Mr. Landhunter to 
help me," she replied, modestly. 

" I know all that, but I am proud of your executive 
ability all the same." 

Mrs. Snow had a good supper prepared for them, 
and after partaking of it Mr. Landhunter drove her 
home, saying that he would return to-morrow. 

" To-morrow is likely to be a busy day for us," said 
Harry, after they had gone. 

Harry was right; to-morrow was a busy day. 
While Grace was preparing breakfast she heard a 
shuffling noise, and looking around saw Harry hol> 
bling toward the stove with a cane. 

" Why, Harry ! " she exclaimed ; " is your foot 
well enough to use ? " 

" I hope so ; at any rate, I'm not going to stay in 
bed with all those people here." 

The first arrival was the carpenter with, a load of 
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lumber, and he commenced at once to enlarge the sta^ 
ble. About noon the carriage was driven up to the 
door containing the two doctors and the nm-se. Rev. 
Mr. Landhunter arrived about the same time. Grace 
Constant had provided a dinner for them, which they 
enjoyed heartily, for they were hungry after their 
long ride through the bracing morning air. The nurse 
was efficient and tidy, and at once began her labors 
in a manner which satisfied Grace that she would be 
a competent help. 

The doctors made a careful examination of Mrs. 
Noble and Minnie, and, after a longconsultation, told 
Grace and Harry that the patients were both 
afflicted with a low nervous fever — were much pros- 
trated ; but the crisis, in each case, h^d evidently been 
passed quite recently. They recommended careful 
nursing and nourishing diet, and also that they be 
removed as soon as possible to some place where they 
could obtain more of the comforts of life. 

In answer to a question from Harry as to how long 
the doctors thought it would be before they would be 
able to move them, they answered, " Probably in a 
week or ten days." 

The doctors then examined Harry's ankle, and 
changed the treatment. Soon the horses and car- 
riage which Grace Constant had bought arrived. The 
driver returned in the carriage with the physicians. 

" The doctors' visit was a very satisfactory one/* 
said Harry, after they had goue. 
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" Yery," said Grace, " My heart is full of joy and 
thankfuluess at the prospect of the early recovery of 
our dear invalids, and I wish to say further, that just 
as soon as they are able to move I want to take them 
away ; I want to surround them with every comfort 
and luxury. I am so glad that I am able to do so. 
Where shall we take them, Harry ? " 

" Vm sure I don't know unless it is to New York," 
said Harry, laughing rather incredulously. 

'* Just the place," said Grace, with animation. "I 
am going to ask auntie and Minnie if they would not 
like to go to New York. The very thoughts of it 
will make them get well faster." 

She was right; the thought of returning to their 
old home and old friends quickened the pulses of 
their hearts, and the bright hopes before them hast- 
ened their recovery. In two days Harry was able 
to get into the new carriage and drive the new team, 
which he pronounced good. His ankle continued 
to improve. In three days Minnie and Mrs. Noble 
were able to sit up awhile in their room- In a week 
they were able to take an occasional meal with the 
family." 

" Harry,*' said Grace Constant to him, one morning, 
" I think our invalids will be able to start for New 
York in a day or two. Had we not better fix the 
day, and send by the stage and order a Pullman 
sleeping-car 'i " 

"A Pullman sleeper! — all to ourselves?" 
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"Yes, Mr. Harry; you forget I am a rich woman," 
she said, smiling. " I propose to have all the com- 
forts possible, and privacy, too, for our sick folks." 

" Well, Grace, I'll not complain, but I must con- 
fess that the idea was rather stunning at first. We 
are not used to such style out here on the prairies, 
you know." 

Mrs. Noble and Minnie were consulted, the day 
was fixed, and the stage driver instructed to order a 
Pullman sleeper at the depot for a certain train. 

Mrs. Noble expressed a wish to have the neigh- 
bors come to see her before she left. Harry drove 
the carriage to Mrs. Snow's, and got Fanny Foundit 
to look after the children while Mrs. Snow made her 
parting call. Then he took Miss Foundit over to say 
" Got)d-l)ye," which she did effusively. Harry stopped 
to tell Peter Bigman that they were going to New 
York for the balance of the winter, and would not 
be back probably until late in the spring. He in- 
vited him to come for a farewell call. But Peter 
Bigman was sulky, and scowled, offering no con- 
gratulations, did not promise to come, and did not 
come. 

'' Wliat can be the matter with Peter Bigman ? " 
said Harry, after he got home. "He was awfully 
good and pleasant for a long while ; now he is as sour 
and glum as ever he was, even worse ; and he don't 
come any more, either. I wonder if he is envious 
of our good luck?" 
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Grace looked down and said nothing. Mrs. Noble 
looked at her with an inquiring look. 

It was not necessary to hunt up Kev. John Land- 
hunter to tell him that they were going away, for he 
spent a good deal of his time there. 

Many other neighbors also called to congratulate 
them and bid them farewell. 

At length the day of departure arrived. 'Rev. 
John Landhunter volunteered to drive them to 
Plankinton. The team was to be left in his charge 
while they were gone. The invalids bore the jour- 
ney to Plankinton well. They were to take the 
night train for Chicago. 

Before they started Grace Constant had a private 
interview with Mr. Landhunter. She gave him five 
hundred dollars, and told him to give it to Mrs. Snow 
and tell her to use it to take her family away for the 
winter. She also gave him one hundred dollars to 
present to Fanny Found it. 

Kev. John Landhunter promised to faithfully exe- 
cute his commissions, which he did, and Grace over- 
heard Minnie promise to write to him. 

They were " all aboard " the Pullman and started 
for New York. All this was such an improvement 
on their best hopes and anticipations, that it seemed 
little short of a miracle. 

They arrived safely in Chicago, where they re- 
mained a day to give the invalids a rest. Then they 
started in the Pullman once more. They did not cease 
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their journeyings until they were comfortably settled 
in an elegant up-towfi hotel in Now York city. 

Ever since Grace Constant's accession to her for- 
tune there seemed to her to be a change in Harry's 
feelings toward her. He was still familiar, brotherly, 
and kind ; but there was an intangible something 
that seemed to hold her aloof from him. Sometimes, 
when she unexpectedly caught his eye, it puzzled 
her* She read the old love in it, which she had seen 
of yore, and to the consummation of which she now 
saw no obstacle ; but there was something else as 
weir which she could not fathom. Without being 
unmaidenly, she showed him, as far as she could, the 
state of her heart ; but that indefinable something 
kept him back ; he was always near her, yet his heart, 
which she could not but believe was hers, seemed to 
elude her. 

"What could it be?" she often asked herseK. 
" There is no difference in me except that I am rich, 
and surely Harry knows me too well to think that 
my fortune would affect my feelings toward him, 
except, perhaps, to make me happy to think that 
it will be the means of increasing our mutual happi- 
ness." 

Grace Constant now surrounded Mrs. Noble and 
Minnie with every comfort and luxury that her 
wealth could furnish. Old acquaintances heard of 
their return to New York and to fortune, and came 
to see them ; familiar scenes revived them, and in a 
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short time they were well on the road to health. 
Harry's ankle was soon well enough to enable him 
to walk pretty well with a cane, although he still 
limped a little. 

Grace paid repeated visits to her bankers, and one 
of the results of those visits was that one morning 
Mrs. Noble, Minnie, and Harry each received a large, 
formidable-looking business envelope. They were 
breakfasting in their private parlor. 

" What can this be ? " said Harry, rapidly tearing 
open his envelope and reading aloud : 

" New York, Jan. 5, 1884. 
" Mr. Henry Noble : 

"Dear Sir : At the request of Grace Constant we 

have placed one hundred thousand dollars in the First 

National Bank of New York to your credit. Miss 

Grace Constant presents this sum to you as a free 

gift. We herein inclose certificates of deposit for 

same. 

" Yery respectfully. Banks & White." 

Mrs. Noble's and Minnie's letters each contained 
gifts of the same kind and amount. 

" My dear Grace," said Mrs. Noble, her eyes brim- 
ming with tears, " you are very kind, too kind ; but 
we cannot accept these gifts." 

"No, indeed," exclaimed Minnie. 

"Grace, you must take them back," said Harry, 
with energy; "you have no right to give us such 
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sums as these; I'll have to get another guardian 
appointed for you." 

Grace held her head down, blushing and smiling, 
until they were done speaking; then she looked up 
and around at them all. " Dear auntie, Minnie, and 
Harry," she said, " whatever you have had, be it 
much or little, you have freely shared it with me 
since 1 was a child. You have done more; you have 
taken the poor orphan into your hearts and given her 
love. Shall she not, out of her abundance, share 
with you ? I have given you these gifts with a will- 
ing and loving heart, full of gratitude, and I ask you 
to receive them as freely as they are given, for I will 
not take them, or any part of them, back again." 

Mrs. Noble's face was buried in her handkerchief. 
The tears were rolling down Minnie's cheeks. Harry 
turned his head away. " Dear Grace," said Mrs. No- 
ble, when she liad controlled her feelings, " after your 
kind words there is no more to be said but thank 
you. Come and kiss me, dear." Minnie just smoth- 
ered Grace with kisses. "Dear Grace," she said, 
" how good you are ; how I love you ! " 

" Well, Grace, I suppose I must thank you, too," 
said Harry, in a voice hoarse with emotion. 

One of the first things which Grace Constant had 
done when she had come to New York was to ask 
Messrs. Banks & White for her father's letter. She 
hastened with it to her room with a heart full of love 
and thankfulness for her father, who had so abun- 
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dantly provided for her wants, and with some curios- 
itv, as well, as to why Ids arrangements with regard to 
his fortune had been so secret. She opened the 
letter, which a loving hand had written so many years 
ago, with loving eagerness, and read as follows : 

"New York, Oct 20, 1871. 

" To Grace Constant : 

" My Dear Daughter : When yon read this letter 

the spirit of your father will have been for many 

years the inhabitant of another world. I have made 

the best provision possible for you, my orphan 

daughter, in providing good and kind people for 

your guardians, James Noble and his amiable wife, 

my old friends. I have also supplied you with a small 

annuity, keeping the secret of my large fortune from 

all but James Noble. It is to be a secret sacredly 

kept from you until your maturity. Perhaps you 

will wonder at my pursuing this course, and question 

its wisdom. But I think my course a wise one. 

My past experience and observation have taught me 

that heiresses are generally sought in marriage for 

their fortunes, not for their good qualities, and not 

for love; often by well-appearing, but worthless, 

men ; while good and worthy young men often hold 

aloof from them, lest they should be credited with 

mercenary motives. Some feel, too, that there is an 

incongruity in the wife being the richer, and, to a 

certain extent, that it would destroy their independ- 
27 
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ence. So the chances are that a known heiress will 
marry an unworthy husband. My object in leaving 
my fortune as I have done has been to shield you. 
I think that the good qualities which I have observed 
in you as a child, after the training of Mrs. Noble, 
will cause you to be sought after by worthy men, 
under the impression that you have bat little other 
dower. But when you arrive at twenty-one, your 
own observation and experience, as well as the last- 
written words of your father, will enable you to 
make a worthy choice. My dear Grace, may you be 
blessed with a worthy husband! And now giving 
you a father's last blessing, I close my last letter, ex- 
pecting to meet you above. 

" Your loving father, Nathan Constant." 

" How good, how kind, how thoughtful, my dear 
father was for the welfare of his little orphan daugh- 
ter." She kissed the letter over and over again, 
through her blinding tears. 

Grace Constant thought and pondered much over 
the contents of her father's letter. Her fortune had 
become known. Already she had many admirers. 
Some she thought were attracted by her fortune. 
The invisible, impalpable barrier between her and 
Harry still remained ; she began to investigate it in 
the light of her father's letter. Was it possible that 
the fear of being accused of mercenary motives held 
him back ; or was he afraid her having superior riches 
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would trammel liis independence? She concluded 
it must be one or the other, or perhaps both. She 
had strength of mind to determine that their mutual 
happiness should not be wrecked by any such false 
reasoning. After her gift of one hundred thousand 
dollars, Harry felt that Grace Constant had, to some 
extent, removed the barrier between them; but he 
still felt that his riches had come from her, and al- 
though he knew she made those gifts without regard 
to her feelings for him, he thought he might still • be 
accused of mercenary motives; besides, he did not 
altogether relish having his wife so much richer than 
himself. He loved her more than ever since she had 
shown the rich qualities of her generous nature to all 
his family ; he longed to possess her, but still he held 
back, although more than once he was upon the very 
verge of declaring his love. 

One afternoon Mrs. Noble and Minnie had gone 
shopping, and Grace and Harry were sitting on a sofa 
alone in the parlor. They were talking over their 
Dakota experiences very familiarly. 

" Harry," said Grace, rather abruptly, " somehow 
you seem different to me from what you used to be, 
what is the cause ? " 

" Do you really think I am different to you in my 
ways from what I was. 1 — I — " stammering and 
blushing. 

" Yes, I do. Now tell me truly — I do not see so 
mqch difference in your actions toward me, for you 
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are kindness itself ; but there is something I cannot 
fathom, I can only feel it. Tell me, Harry, is it my 
fortmie that makes the difference}" she i^ke 
warmly and earnestly. 

" Grace, I — 1 — " his confusion increased. 

" Harry, if my fortune is to be a barrier between 
me and my best friends, I wish it were cast into the 
sea!" She ai'ose and stoo<i before him; she had 
spoken with great energy; the rich scarlet color 
rushed over her creamy white skin, and her dark-blue 
eyes flashed ; she looked very beautiful as she stood 
looking down upon him. Harry looked up at her, 
his eyes full of admiration and love. Every barrier 
was broken down. He grasped her hand, and in a 
deep, earnest, broken voice said : 

" Forgive me, Grace. I love you with all my heart. 
I confess I am unworthy of such generous love as 
yours." 

"Harry, you know I love you," she said, her head 
drooping. 

He drew her down to him and imprinted a long 
kiss on those sweet lips. Where two are anxious 
to be agreed, obstacles are easily removed. They 
readily arranged their aflEairs, to their mutual satis- 
faction, and, let the meddling world say what it will, 
they were content in each other's love. Grace felt 
that her father would have smiled upon her choice. 
When Harry presented her new daughter to his 
mother, she warmly embraced her and exclaimed : 
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*' The fondest hope of my heart has been gratified." 

Minnie loaded Grace with kisses. 

In a short time tliere was a pleasant little wedding 
party in the parlor. Grace and Harry did not care 
for the eclat and display of a fashionable, public wed- 
ding. Then a pleasant little bridal trip to Washing- 
ton for a few days. Then back again to New York. 

*' What a tall, handsome, noble-looking man he is ! 
What a dignified and beautiful bride I What a 
splendid-looking couple ! " were th^ popular remarks 
whenever Mr. and Mrs. Harry Noble appeared. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Harry relates his Dakota experiences to the clerks and gives them 
advice about going West — Improvements planned for Nobleton — 
Peter Bigman's marriage— A double wedding — Return to Nobleton. 

WHEN Harry Noble had first returned from Da- 
kota he had called at the railroad office, which 
he had left, to see his old associates. They were all 
glad to see him and heartily welcomed him back, al- 
though they expressed surprise to see him back so 
soon. But he readily explained his speedy return to 
their satisfaction. Many were the questions which 
they asked him about Dakota, and about the method 
of obtaining government land; more questions, in- 
deed, than he could answer in business hours ; so he 
invited a number of them to call on him at the hotel 
on a particular evening, promising at that time to 
give them all the information which they desired. 

They all called, and were shown into Noble's 
private parlor. Harry told them of his own experi- 
ences in Dakota, adding : 

"We got along nicely at first, but afterward we 
had a streak of bad luck, lost our money, were obliged' 
to go into debt, were burned out, had a great deal of 
sickness in the family, and, to crown it all, I fell and 
badly sprained my ankle. I can tell you, fellows, I 
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felt pretty blue, and about concluded that we had 
made a mistake in going to Dakota. But looking 
over it since, I am satisfied we would have come out 
all right, even if we had had nothing to depend upon 
but the country. Mother and Minnie were over the 
woi^st of their fevers, and my sprain was getting better 
when our fortunes changed. I think we would have 
pulled through until spring, although we would have 
had a pretty tough time of it. In the spring I could 
have sold one of our quarter sections ; even if I had 
sold two, we would have had six hundred and forty 
acres left, in preemption and tree claims — that is, a 
piece of land a mile square — and have had money 
enough left to pay our debts and make a new start ; 
so 1 think we would have come out all right in the 
end. New settlers must expect some rough time, 
you know." 

One of them inquired if he would advise clerks and 
poor men in general to take up government land. 

"I am a little careful in giving advice on that 
subject. I should be sorry to get any poor fellow 
into trouble. There are circumstances under which 
I would not advise a man to ' Go West ; ' for in^ 
stance, if a married man is working on a small, or even 
a large, salary, which is about enough to keep his 
family, and has accumulated no savings, I would not 
advise him to go ; nor a man, married or single, who 
is able to live respectably upon his salary and accu- 
mulate a fair percentage of savings. The latter class 
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can, if they know any thing about farming, or if they 
prefer it, save enough money to purchase an improved 
farm, upon which they can live comfortably without 
passing through the hardships of frontier life. The 
clerks and others whom I would advise to go West 
are those who are generally unmarried men, drawing 
small pay or small salaries in an unhealthy business, 
with but little prospect of increased pay or advance- 
ment. To such the government offers grand opportu- 
nities. If they have saved a little money they will find 
their progress easier at first ; if not, and they have en- 
ergy, health, manly ambition, and are willing to put 
their hands to whatever offers, es^h one may become 
a landlord, and an independent man. How much 
better than to drudge through life on poor pay, or in 
an office at a small salary, sometimes expected to 
"cook" accounts to serve the purposes of dishon- 
est officials, who wish to deceive their directors 
and stockholders! I could wish that clerks, as a 
class, had more moral courage in this respect. They 
should refuse such demands even at the loss of their 
situations, but, 1 am sorry to say, 1 have never heard 
or read of one who has done so ; when I do I shall 
regard him as a moral hero, and I am sure He who 
weighs all actions will not forget him. If there is 
not a place in an office for him, there are millions of 
acres of untaken government land in the great free 
"West, of which he may take his share and be a free 
man among free men." 
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" Are men generally successful in taking up gov- 
ernment land i " one of the clerks inquired. 

" Yes, if they go where the country is unsettled, 
and comply with the law, there is no diflSculty about 
it. It is very important, however, to select a good 
location ; there is a great range in the prospective 
value of land." 

The clerks thanked Harry for his kindness in giv- 
ing them so much information, and, after partaking 
of elegant refreshments, departed. 

Harry and Grace spent much of their leisure time 
in planning the improvements to be made at Noble- 
ton ; for the family had all agreed that Dakota would 
be their summer home. They had the drawings made 
for a beautiful summer cottage, roomy, with vernandas, 
and to be prettily furnished. This plan was sent to an 
architect, in Mitchell, with orders to have operations 
commenced upon it, as early as possible, in the spring. 

Harry, also, made arrangements to have a pier built 
in the lake, and a boat-house. He made up his mind 
to have row-boats of various kinds, and a pretty little 
yacht to skim over the lake, like a bird, with its white 
sail. He also purchased a number of fine cattle and 
horses, to be shipped in the spring, and made arrange- 
ments, through an agent, to have fine groves of trees 
planted on the tree claims. 

" We will make Nobleton a beautiful place in a 
few years," he said to his wife. She smiled her ac- 
quiescence. • 
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Minnie bad kept up an active correspondence with 
Eev. John Landhunter, who kept them informed 
with Douglas County news. He told them of a clear, 
cold winter, with but few storms, little snow, and no 
more blizzards." "A much pleasanter winter," he 
said, " than a winter where it is alternately freezing 
and thawing." In the beginning of March he sent 
them a rather surprising piece of news : " Peter Big- 
man had married Fanny Foundit." He had per- 
formed the ceremony. Mrs. Bigman had told him 
that Peter Bigman seemed so lonesome, and seemed 
to need some one to look after his house so much, 
that she took pity on him and married him. 

" I've been wondering why Fanny Foundit stayed 
so long on her land this cold winter, after she had 
proved up ; now I see the reason plainly, as she says, 
she married him^ and I've no doubt she'll take care 
of him as well," said Harry, laughing. 

" She is a woman of indomitable will and energy," 
said Mrs. Noble. 

" And something of a shrew, as well. If I am not 
mistaken, she'll lead Peter Bigman a Ufe^^ said Harry. 

Grace remembered that Peter Bigman had done 
them a number of favors, and thought that, although 
he did them in a selfish spirit, they ought to be re- 
warder' • 60 she persuaded Harrv to purchase some 
fine cattle and ship them to him. 

Peter Bigman said, at first, "I will not take any 
thing from the Noble family;" but his wife said 
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that was all nonsense, so they kept them. The cattle 
were so handsome that he grew quite proud of them, 
and bragged to the settlers about " the fine cattle I 
have." 

Minnie's correspondence with Rev. John Land- 
hunter culminated in an offer of marriage, which, 
after gaining her mother's consent, she accepted. 
They planned to build a pretty parsonage at Land 
View and live there. 

Mrs. Noble had been receiving occasional letters 
from Judge Lamberton, to which she replied. Early 
in March she received a dignified offer of marriage, 
in which he offered to build a pleasant home on his 
claim, so that she might be near her children, and, if 
she wished, spend her time with them when he was 
away on his official duties. After careful thought 
she determined to accept his offer, and have a '^ home 
of her own." When she informed her children they 
all expressed great regret at her decision, but were 
all pleased at her choice, and made up their minds to 
adapt themselves to these changes in the pleasantest 
manner possible. 

Judge Lamberton and Eev. John Landhunter vis- 
ited New York in April, and there was a double mar- 
riage in the hotel parlor. In May a happy family 
party started in a private Pullman car for Dakota. 

Arrived at Land Yiew, they found it had grown 
considerably, the church had been built, and a new 
hotel. Bichard Moneycounter had made arrange- 
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inents with his creditors, and started his bank again, 
and there was another bank also. There was an air of 
thrift and growth about the place. Arrived at No- 
bleton, they found the house completed. It was 
built on the beautiful site on the lake. The furni- 
ture arrived. Grace had brought a couple of servants 
with her, and in a few days they had every thing 
nicely arranged. 

Judge Lamberton's house was not finished, so he 
and his wife remained with Harry and Grace until it 
was completed, as well as Mr. and Mrs. Landhunter, 
until their parsonage was finished. Mrs. Snow and 
her family had returned, and Grace had taken them 
under her special protection; so Mrs. Snow will 
probably know poverty no more. The Nobles will 
doubtless prove good angels to many poor settlers. 

Here we will leave the Noble family, of whom it 
may well be said, " that out of their troubles and trials 
they were happily ' delivered from afar.' " 
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